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TREANOR CONSERVATION DATA SHEET NO. 2 


OWNER: J. M. Lanning. 


12 miles south of Sylvester, in Fisher County. Upper 


LOCATION: Clear Fork Soil Conservation District. 


Restoring grass and controlling mesquite and under- 


JOB: brush on 800-acre ranching unit. 


Years of misuse, abuse and drouth had destroyed all 
good grass and water-robbing brush had taken over. 
Livestock production to support the Lanning family of 
four, with one boy in high school and the other ready 
-—_—- to enter Texas A & M, was impossible. Every acre had 
to produce to the maximum. 


CONDITIONS: 


Starting in '59, a five year plan administered by the 
Soil Conservation Service following a blueprint set up 
under the Great Plains Conservation Program. All brush- 
land on the ranch to be rootplowed and reseeded. De- 
ferred grazing and proper use of re-established grass 
to be observed to make benefits lasting. 


PROGRAM: 


About 50% of the planned work has been completed 
to date. Rootplowing and seeding done by Hudson 
and Sparks, conservation contractors of Colorado City, 
Texas, with a spread of Caterpillar Equipment. 


PROGRESS: 


Lush stands of sideoats grama, blue panic, blue grama, 
RESULTS: weeping lovegrass, plains bristlegrass and green spran- 
gletop now grow where brush once was rampant. Rain- 
fall is retained for growing grass. Calves, sold in '60 
from land rootplowed and seeded in '59, averaged 
500 pounds; calves sold in '60 from untreated pastures 
weighed but 450 pounds even after three additional 
a months of grazing. 


1. Before treatment, noxious brush was everywhere. A 
head of stock required many acres of land just to exist. 
2. Waist high in grass on a rootplowed pasture, Mr. 
Lanning displays his pleasure. The stock like it, too. 
3. Sure-footed and economical, these Cat D8 Tractors 
of Hudson and Sparks got the reclamation work done 
fast and at low cost. 


PICTURE: 


COMMENTS: Hudson and Sparks report: ‘We think Cat-built 
Tractors are the most economical machines to oper- 
2 ate. They've got longer life, too. We wouldn't own 
anything but Caterpillar Equipment.’ J. M. Lanning 
says: ‘Overstocking for many years made our coun- 
try practically useless. Then along came the big 
drouth to make the final kill. Our pastures could not 
carry any stock profitably. Since rootplowing and 
reseeding, they are producing grass that can be 
measured in tons to the acre. You can see why 
we're going to rootplow and seed every acre!'' 


5 3. These same profitable results can be yours, too, 
bes with a conservation program for your land. 


Conservation District or with the range specialist 
at Treanor Equipment Co. There's no charge 
or obligation, so call or write today! 


TREANOR EQUIPMENT CoO. 


ABILENE ° ODESSA ° PECOS 


Corerpiller, Cot ond ove Regustered Tredemorts of Coterpiliar Tractor Co 
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YOUR CATERPILLAR RANGE RECLAMATION HEADQUARTERS 
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PRODUCED 
GRAND CHAMPION RAM — San Antonio Show 1961 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM — San Angelo Show 1961 
FIRST PLACE RAM LAMB — San Angelo 1961 


f° = Count your many wool checks — See what wool has done, 
Before buying crossbreds in 1961 


The average price for Texas Wool in 1960 was 43c per pound, 
according to figures of the Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
of USDA. 
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48, one of the finest rams ever 
shown in San Antonio’s biggest breeding sheep show. Bred and raised by 


V. |. and Miles Pierce — Fed and shown by Jay Miller, Ozona 4-H Club. 


The Ouly Flock in Abmerica with "Five Certified Rame 


We have lots of range rams for sale after April 1. Also some good stud rams. 


Miles Pierce V. |. Pierce 


ALPINE, TEXAS Bob Roe, Mgr. Phone EX-22598 OZONA, TEXAS 
Mt. Home OL-42041 Ozona, Texas 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR ONE YEAR 
$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 

Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association receive this magazine as a part of 
Association service. From dues of the members 
2.00 per year is deducted for magazine, or 
two-thirds the regular advertised price of $3.00 
per year. Dues payment to the Association, as 
is subscription, is voluntary and based upon 50c 
per bag of wool and/or mohair marketed and 
are usually deducted by grower’s warehouse at 
time of sale and forwarded to Association. 


Growers can, if desired, send dues direct to 
Association office, San Angelo. Non-member 
subscriptions should be sent to magazine office 
direct, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


Second-class postage paid at San Angelo, Texas. 


MINERAL WELLS 
MEETING 


THE SPRING Quarterly Directors’ 
Meeting, held in Mineral Wells 
March 24-25, was successful in at- 
tendance and important business 
transacted. Over 350 people attend- 
ed the wool and mohair clinic Friday 
afternoon, and 200 were registered 
for the Saturday committee meetings 
and general session. A majority of 
those attending the Friday afternoon 
clinic were growers of the Palo Pinto 
and surrounding counties area. A 
number of our directors and members 
were there, and through their conver- 
sations with these growers and a spe- 
cial part on the program devoted to 
Association work, we believe that sig- 
nificant accomplishments were made 
in further interesting this area in the 
Association. 

The committee chairmen reported 
that considerable interest was present- 
ed in their discussions, and for fur- 
ther information on the work of these 
committees and the general session, 
consult the minutes of the meeting 
found elsewhere in this issue. Also, 
for information concerning the Ladies 
Auxiliary meeting, please refer to an- 
other section of the magazine. 

Entertainment for the meeting was 
highlighted by humorous addresses of 
Dynamite Hoggett of Junction and 
his cousin, Bob Murphey, of Nacog- 
doches. Murphy's East Texas “back- 
woods wit” has made him a popular 
speaker among civic groups and state 
associations. 

It was announced that the next 
quarterly directors’ meeting will be 
held in Del Rio, in June, and the 
date will be announced in the near 
future. 


ASPC MEETING 


The annual delegates and directors 
meeting of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council was held in Denver 
March 13-15. 

Delegates and directors from Texas 
attending the sessions took part in 
discussions on the lamb and wool 
promotion progress of the ASPC, the 
budget, and other organization poli- 
cies. Following the delegates’ meet- 
ing, the directors remained for their 
meeting, at which time there were 
more detailed discussions of these mat- 
ters. TSGRA directors on the ASPC 
board are Charles Schreiner, Jimmy 
Powell, T. A. Kincaid, Raymond 
Hicks, and Jerry Puckett. Walter 
Pfluger asked that he not be re- 
elected a director, and was replaced 
by Raymond Hicks on vote of the 
Texas delegates. Pfluger had served 
as a director of the ASPC since its 
organization in 1954, and for the last 
two years was Vice President and 
Chairman of the Wool Committee. 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


From Your 
Association Office 


By TOM WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Prior to the Mineral Wells meeting, 
four of our committees held special 
meetings in San Angelo, in order to 
get better organized and plan projects 
for the year. These were the Ranch 
Labor, College Research and Exten- 
sion, Sheep and Goat Range and Pas- 
ture, and the Livestock Theft Com- 
mittees. 

Some of the more important recom- 
mendations of these meetings were 
that the Association make an effort 
to re-activate the old Texas Confer- 
ence of Agricultural Employers to 
consider labor problems, that in- 
creased research for sheep and goats 
be provided by the Experiment Sta- 
tion, that the Association should as- 
sist in sponsoring four range man- 
agement field days in various sections 
of the wool and mohair area, and that 
a registered tattoo identification pro- 
gram for sheep and goats to prevent 
theft be implemented. 

The suggested range management 
field days are as follows: 

Barnhart Station, May 1. 

Freestone County, May 19. 

Gatesville, date to be selected. 

Marfa, date to be selected. 

The Association plans to assist the 
Texas Section of the American So- 
ciety of Range Management in hold- 
ing these field days, and we hope that 
you will mark these dates and attend 
the field days within your travel dis- 
tance. The College Research Exten- 
sion Committee urges its members 
and others of the Associations to at- 
tend a special field day to consider re- 
search projects on sheep and goats, 
which will be held at the McGregor 
Experiment Station, April 20. 

Chairmen of several other commit- 
tees have advised of plans to hold spe- 
cial meetings of their committees, and 
notice of the meetings will be given 
as sites and dates are selected. 

Jerry Puckett, Lamb Committee 
Chairman, has scheduled a meeting 
of his committee in San Angelo, Sat- 
urday, April 22. 


SHEEP AND GOAT 
TATTOO PROGRAM 


The tattoo program for sheep and 
goats has met a good reception, with 
some forty application forms being 
received by the office and a report 
that the Department of Public Safety 
has been “flooded” with applications. 

Our Livestock Theft Committee 
urges that members complete the ap- 
plication forms recently provided in 
the Magazine to register their tattoo 
marks with the Department of Public 
Safety and begin the tattooing of their 
sheep and goats. A registered tattoo 
mark provides proper identification 
and is admissible in court as evidence 


of ownership, whereas a paint brand 
is not. 


Colonel Homer Garrison, head of 
the Texas Department of Public 
Safety, pledged the support of the 
Department in suppressing sheep and 
goat theft during a recent meeting 
with members of the Livestock Theft 
Committee. He said that as the tattoo 
program developed, his license and 
weight men and patrolmen in some 
suspicious cases could assist in check- 
ing tattooed stock to verify ownership. 
The Association’s field representative 
and a $500 reward for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of a thief stealing sheep and goats 
from our members add to the effect- 
iveness of the program. 

Tattoo application forms, and 
membership forms for the use of 
those who may not be members of the 
Association and wishing to qualify 
for the Association’s protective service, 
have been provided the wool and mo- 
hair warehouses and certain livestock 
auction barns in the sheep and goat 
country. In addition, forms will be 
provided as inserts in the next issue of 
the magazine. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 

Frank Fenton, Field Representative, 
has added 75 paid members to the 
Association rolls since being employed 
in January on a part-time basis. His 
other work has included visits to a 
number of county livestock shows, 
warehouse contacts, growers’ meetings 
and theft work. 

The primary purpose of the field 
representative plan is to increase the 
service of our Association to the grow- 
ers, and increase contact with growers 
at the local level. 


DIRECTOR TO BE 
REWARDED 


By resolution passed at the Mineral 
Wells meeting, the two directors sign- 
ing up the most new members from 
the meeting date, March 25 to June 1, 
will be rewarded with a hat. Presen- 
tation will be made in Del Rio at the 
next quarterly directors’ meeting. 

As of this writing, new member- 
ship form books are being mailed to 
the directors for use in signing new 
members. If our directors will co- 
operate in this membership drive, we 
should add many new members to the 
rolls in the next few months. 


MISS WOOL PAGEANT 


San Angelo will welcome twenty 
young ladies representing the sheep 
councils of the nation April 17, for a 
week of activities and competition for 
the title of Miss Wool of America. 
The Miss Wool parade Saturday morn- 
ing, April 22, and the pageant that 
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evening will climax the festivities 
which should result in excellent pub- 
licity for the wool industry through 
press releases, radio, and_ television 
coverage. 

You are encouraged to attend the 
coronation pageant and assist in the 
promotion of wool. The appearances 
of Miss Wool following her corona- 
tion have proved to be very successful 
in calling the attention of consumers 
to the finer qualities of woolen ap- 
parel. Pageant members will be hon- 
ored with a dance following the pag- 
eant and in addition, pageant mem- 
bers only will have the benefit of re- 
served seats, for the other tickets will 
be general admission. If you are in- 
terested in purchasing a membership, 
please contact the office for informa- 
tion. 


SHEARERS TRAINEE 
PROGRAM 


The plan to encourage training of 
new shearers is progressing. By the 
end of the present season it is esti- 
mated that over forty new men will 
have been trained. This program, 
sponsored by the Association and with 
the cooperation of the agricultural 
agents and growers of participating 
counties, provides a shearing head, 
combs and cutters for the trainee’s use. 
Upon successful completion of the 
shearing season by the trainee, the 
equipment will become his possession. 
Through cooperation of the Sonora 
Wool and Mohair Company, the 
equipment is available to the program 
at considerable savings in cost. 


We ask the cooperation of our 
members in particular, and all grow- 
ers, in giving these young men an op- 
portunity to learn to shear should 
they be a member of a crew operating 
on your ranch. 


LEGISLATION 

Recent work in the State Legisla- 
ture has consisted of expressing the 
Association's support of legislation to 


control the importation of diseased 
stock into the state, declare the Rus- 
sian boar a predatory animal, re- 
quire the approval of the Game and 
Fish Commission for importing exotic 
species of game and fish into the 
state, grant game wardens authority 
to make arrests in trespass cases, and 
several bills which would assist in 
the regulation of water pollution prac- 
tices. Also, we have opposed certain 
bills which would further aggravate 
our ranch labor problems and _pro- 
posals to change the present farm-to- 
market road funding. Other undesir- 
able bills concerning the humane 
treatment of livestock (declaring it 
illegal to eartag, brand, etc.) and re- 
strictive control of livestock running 
at large (unattended) are being 
opposed. 

The Gathings Subcommittee on La- 
bor of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee began hearings in Washington 
March 6 on the extension of Public 
Law 78 (bracero labor program). The 
TS&GRA is on record in opposition 
to the extension of Public Law 78 
which, as a result of excessive regu- 
lations imposed by the Secretary of 
Labor in administering the program, 
has proved impractical and unwork- 
able. The discontinuation of our “spe- 
cials” program as of last July is a 
good example of the way in which 
Public Law 78 has worked. We have 
asked that Public Law 78 be allowed 
to expire and that braceros be brought 
in under Public Law 414, adminis- 
tered by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. 

The writer made a trip to Wash- 
ington to attend the hearings on 
Public Law 78 and meetings of the 
National Farm Labor Users Commit- 
tee (organization of bracero users). 
An attempt was made to seek agree- 
ment from the users committee that 
Public Law 78 should be allowed to 
expire and that braceros be imported 
under Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. The users were committed to 
the extension of the law and so testi- 
fied before the committee which re- 


Foster Family Shows Fine Suffolks 


The Fosters of Sterling County have been raising good Suffolk 
sheep for a long time, so when the San Angelo Stock Show 
opened a Suffolk class this year, it gave them an opportunity 
to exhibit some of them. The Foster Suffolks won all champion- 
ship placings. William, left, and J. Q. (Bubba) Foster, right, are 
shown with the ram and ewe champions. In the background are 
Bill, 14, and Wayland Lee, 12, sons of the William Fosters. 
Gary, 10, and Pat 9, are sons of the J. Q. Fosters. 


ported recently to the full committee 
that Public Law 78 should be extend- 
ed without amendment. 


In an effort to get relief for ranch- 
men who formerly depended on the 
so-called “specials” program as a 
source of labor, Congressman O. C. 
Fisher introduced an amendment stat- 
ing that where Mexican Nationals 
were employed by those whose busi- 
ness is primarily that of raising live- 
stock (as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture), the program will be 
administered by the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and 
further that the committee include in 
its consideration a careful review of 
the entire program with the view of 
transferring the administration of the 
full bracero program from the Labor 
Department to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It appears that with the recom- 
mendation from subcommittee calling 
for an extension of Public Law 78 
without amendment and a review of 
the Administration’s testimony, the 
law should be extended over a period 
of two years. 


APPRECIATION 


In recognition of outstanding ser- 
vice to our industry as a director of 
American Sheep Producers Council 
since 1954, and for the past two years 
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as Vice President and Chairman of 
the Wool Council, Walter Pfluger 
was commended by the directors at 
the Mineral Wells meeting. A resolu- 
tion expressing the directors’ appre- 
ciation is included under the minutes 
of the meeting. 

Mark Browne has served many 
years as Chairman of the TS&GRA 
Predatory Animal Committee and also 
as President of the Texas Predatory 
Animal Control Association. 

In a letter to our committee, the 
personnel of the Texas Predatory Ani- 
mal Control Service expressed appre- 
ciation for his leadership and service 
in the fight to combat the serious 
problem of predatory animals. To this 
expression of appreciation, we add our 
thanks to Mark Browne for “a job 
well done.” 


Bob McGill of San Angelo has pur- 
chased around 1,000 Angora mutton 
goats at $12.25 per head in the hair 
from E. H. Pinson, also of San An- 
gelo. The goats are to be run on Me- 
Gill’s ranch near Alpine. 


It is reported that the Sanders 
Estate Ranch of 3,150 acres about 
two miles northeast of Center Point 
has been sold to a New Mexico ranch- 
man at $80 per acre. The ranch be- 
longed to the late Ernest Sanders, 
formerly of San Angelo. 


Krom... 


The President’s Desk 


THE FIRST Quarterly Directors’ 
Meeting of this year was held in Min- 
eral Wells March 24-25. Considerable 
interest was expressed on industry 
problems and projects of the Associa- 
tion in committee meetings, and a 
number of important resolutions and 
other action received the approval of 
the directors in the general session. 
The attendance was good with over 
350 present for the wool and mohair 
clinic Friday afternoon, and 200 were 
registered for the two days of meet- 
ings. 

As you know, April 22 is the date 
of the Miss Wool of America Pageant 
to be held in San Angelo. Lovely con- 
testants representing the sheep coun- 
cil areas will compete for the coveted 
title of Miss Wool of America during 
the week of April 17. The coronation 
of the new Miss Wool Saturday eve- 
ning, April 22, in the coliseum will 
bring the attention of our state and 
nation to the wool industry through 
television, radio, and newsaper cover- 
age. We urge you to support this 
worthwhile program by attending the 
pageant which has been well planned 
and should prove to be fine enter- 
tainment. 

Your Association continued to work 
hard on legislative matters both in 
Washington and Austin to protect the 
interests of the sheep and goat indus- 
try. We are keeping a close watch on 
certain bills which, if passed, might 
adversely affect our industry, and 
also we are seeking passage of several 
favorable bills. 


A field representative was employed 
in January of this year, and in addi- 
tion to securing many new members 
for the Association, he has done cred- 
itable work in public relations and in- 
vestigation of livestock theft cases. 

We have been very pleased with 
the activities of our committees in 
recent weeks. Many committees have 
met and planned projects which 
should prove very helpful in conduct- 
ing the work of the Association and 
improving our service to the growers. 
The Lamb Committee has planned a 
meeting for April 22 in San Angelo, 
and several other committees have in- 
dicated an interest in holding meet- 
ings. These special meetings supple- 
ment the regular work of the commit- 
tees at the quarterly directors’ meet- 
ings. The Tax Subcommittee has 
made plans to provide information on 
livestock tax matters in the Sheep and 
Goat Raiser magazine. The sheep and 
goat tattoo registration program and 
four planned range management field 
days are good examples of committee 
work being accomplished. I would 
like to emphasize that this is your As- 
sociation, and we hope that you will 
advise us whenever you have sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our 
service. 

Sincerely, 


Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association 

CHAS. SCHREINER, III, 
President. 
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Walter Pfluger Lauded 


Annual Meeting of Delegates 
To The American Sheep 
Producers Council 


AT A meeting o. the board of direct- 
ors of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Walter Pfluger was given a 
standing ovation for his years of work 
as a director and vice president of the 
council. Mr. Pfluger was one of the 
original planners in organizing the 
ASPC and served on the board for six 
years, and as vice president two years. 

Don Clyde of Heber City, Utah, 
president of ASPC, said, “Here is a 
man who is efficient, loyal and fair. 
When Mr. Pfluger accepts an assign- 
ment you can always know that he 
will be there and fulfill that assign- 
ment to the letter.” 

Mr. Clyde was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the organization at the meet- 
ing held March 1 in Denver. Hugh 
Baber of Chico, California, was 
named to succeed Walter Pfluger of 
Eden, Texas, as vice president. Mr. 
Pfluger declined the nomination. 
Other officers elected are: Farrell 
Shultz, DeGraff, Ohio, treasurer; 
Mrs. Eunice Gray, Denver, assistant 
treasurer; and J. M. Jones, Denver, 
executive secretary. 

Mr. Clyde promised the delegates 
attending the meeting that the coun- 
cil and its officers will take a new 
look at the promotion program to see 
if something else could be done to gen- 
erate a higher live price for lamb. He 
asked for help from all the delegates 
and any sheep producers in the way 
of ideas which might help the 
program. 

President Clyde has not designated 
his advisory committees as yet, but 
said the administrative committee will 
consist of himself, Vice President Ba- 
ber, Treasurer Farrell Shultz, the 
chairman of the lamb committee and 
the chairman of the wool committee. 

The directors set the dates for the 
regular semi-annual board meeting in 
Denver as October 9 and 10. They 
adopted a motion requesting that the 
Secretary of Agriculture declare a de- 
duction from the 1961 clip for pro- 
motion and advertising on the same 
basis as in the previous year — one 
cent per pound of shorn wool and 
five cents for each 100 pounds of 
lamb. This action was taken at this 
time to insure that there would be no 
delay in the announcement of wool 
incentive payment. 


Budget 54% Lamb 
Advertising 

The board of directors also ap- 
proved a total budget of $3,200,000 
for the 1961-62 fiscal year which 
begins July 1. This includes a lamb 
advertising and promotion budget of 
$1,155,223, or 54 percent of the ad- 
vertising budget. Forty-six percent, or 
$1,047,927 of the advertising budget, 
will go for wool promotion and adver- 
tising. The remaining portion of the 
total budget, $996,850, is made up 
for operating expenses, administra- 
tion, statistical, education and infor- 
mation, equipment, the New York of- 


fice of the American Wool Council, 
the employee benefit plan, Board of 
Directors, Advertising Department, 
Lamb Merchandising Department and 
the Consumer Sales Department. In- 
cluded in the wool advertising and 
promotion budget is $75,000 for 
Woolens and Worsteds of America 
on a matching fund basis with the 
other segments of the wool industry 
for a public relations program for 
American-made wool products. Wool- 
ens and Worsteds also is allotted $18,- 
000 for the Miss Wool of America 
promotion. 

The wool budget also includes 
$100,000 for national product pub- 
licity on woolens, worsteds and wool- 
knits through Woolknit Associates, 
with $60,000 of that amount on a 
matching fund basis with Woolknit 
Associates. 


‘Make It Yourself’ 
Budgeted $71,000 

The Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest is allotted a budget of $71,802 
to conduct a nationwide program by 
the American Wool Council and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. The con- 
test for 1961 opens April 1. Some 
15,000 girls are expected to enter 
the contest. A vacation trip to Hawaii 
will be awarded to the top Senior and 
Junior winners at the national finals 
in Salt Lake City on January 22, 
1962, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association con- 
vention. Scholarships, sewing ma- 
chines, savings bonds and wool fab- 
ric are among the other prizes to be 
awarded. District and state or area 
finals will be conducted in the fall. 

National contest director for the 
Woman's Auxiliary is Mrs. S. M. 
Ercanbrack, Box 232, Provo, Utah. 
Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, supervisor of 
home sewing for the American Wool 
Council, is contest supervisor for the 
council. 


Research 


Dr. Peter L. Henderson, agricul- 
tural economist for the U.S.D.A., gave 
a report on the preliminary results of 
a research project to determine the 
effectiveness of the council's 
motion work in six cities. The study, 
started last fall, included a survey of 
lamb sales when no promotion was in 
effect; a study of these same cities 
with the council's advertising pro- 
gram; and a study of the effectiveness 
of cooperative advertising where the 
retailer is paid a portion of the cost 
of advertising lamb. Final results of 
the study will be made public by the 
Department of Agriculture within the 
next two months. 

Dr. Henderson said the cooperative 
approach, on a short term basis at 
least, proved most effective but that 
the council’s promotion program did 
show a 10 percent increase in sales 


of lamb when this method was used. 
He pointed out that while retailers 
might go along with the cooperative 
program on a short term basis, it has 
not been proved that they would lend 
this same cooperation over a long pe- 
riod of time. 

Delegates at the meeting also pro- 
posed the production of roadside 
signs, four by eight feet, displaying a 
full color lamb cut and promoting 
American - grown lamb. sign 
would also carry the name of the pro- 
ducer on whose ranch or farm the sign 
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was located. Having the approval of 
the board, this project will now be 
developed and plans sent to interested 
organizations for their help in im- 
plementing the program. If such a 
self-help program to promote their 
own products is acceptable to pro- 
ducers, the space alone, if it had to 
be leased, could have a value in ex- 
cess of one million dollars a year. Un- 
der present plans the sheep producer 
would pay for the freight to his ranch 
and the cost or time and labor of 
erecting the sign. 


Calendar 


April 6-7 — Third Annual Founda- 
tion Polled Dorset Show and Sale, 
State Fair Grounds, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

April 8 — Garfield County Sheep 
Breeders Association Sale, Fair 
Grounds, 12:30 P.M., Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. 

April 8-9—Second Annual American 
Quarter Horse Association Show. 
Halter and Performance classes 
April 8, at Bagley Arena, San Saba; 
Open Cutting Horse contest April 
9 at the R. H. Carter Ranch east 
of San Saba. 

April 12 — Special Stocker Angora 
Goat Sale, Junction Stockyards, one 
mile north of Junction on Highway 

83, 12:30 P.M. 

April 20—Sheep and Goat Field Day, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, McGregor. 

April 22 — Miss Wool of America 
Pageant, Coliseum, San Angelo. 
April 24-25— 41st Annual California 
Ram Sale; Annual Wool Show; 
Annual Sheep Dog Trials; State 
Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Cali- 

fornia. 

April 26 — Annual Spring Stocker 
Goat Sale, Ranchers Commission 
Company 12:30 P.M., Junction. 

April 29—Fourth Annual Winches- 
ter-Moehle Sale, Moehle Farm on 
U. S. Highway 60, five miles west 
of Enid, Oklahoma, 1:00 P.M. 

May 1 — Range Management Field 
Day and Range Technicians Meet- 
ing, Texas Range Station near 
Barnhart. 

May 5—Angora Goat Sale, Junction 
Stockyards, Junction. 

May 12 — Appaloosa Horse Show, 
9:00 A.M., Del Rio. 

May 13 — Quarter Horse Show and 
Open $150 Added Cutting con- 
test, Del Rio. 

May 16-19—Purebred Sheep Breed- 
ers of Texas Show and Sale, 
Brownwood. 

May 27 — Hicks and Hafer Golden 
Acres Farm Second Annual Pro- 
duction Sale, 1:00 P.M., Hico City 
Park, Hico. 

May 27 — Fourth Southern District 
Corriedale Show and Sale, Kerr 
County Coliseum, Kerrville. 

June 1-3—Second Annual Val Verde 
County 4-H Junior Rodeo, Fair 
Grounds, Del Rio. 

Jun. ©—Annual Suffolk Sale, Beau 
Geste Farms, Roy B. Warrick and 
Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

June 10 — Aime Frank Real Club 
Lamb Sale, Kerrville Show Barn, 
10:00 A.M., Kerrville. 


June 13-15—24th Annual Wool and 
Mohair Show, featuring the First 
National 4-H Wool Judging Con- 
test, Sonora. 

June 18-19—C. E. Boyd, Jr., Quarter 
Horse Sale and Cutting Horse con- 
test, Sweetwater. 

June 19-20—Annual Meeting Colum- 
bia Sheep Breeders Association of 
America, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

June 20-22—San Angelo Rambouil- 
let Ram Show and Sale, San An- 
gelo. 

June 28 — Hiram and Harold Price 
Rambouillet Sale, Eden. 

July 3 — Southdown Dispersal Sale, 
Clarence Kindell, Wheatley, Ken- 
tucky. 

Aug. 3-5 —Texas Angora Goat Raisers 
Association Show and Sale, Fred- 
ericksburg. 


Aug. 6-7—National Columbia Show 
and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 


Aug. 10-11—101st Annual Conven- 
tion, California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Sheraton - Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, California. 

Aug. 17-18 — Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers Association, Central Texas 
Sale, Lampasas. 

Aug. 25-26 — Central Texas Regis- 
tered Angora Goat Breeders Asso- 
ciation Show and Sale, FFA Agri- 
cultural Barn, Goldthwaite. 


WYOMING GROWERS 
NOTE TEXAS SHEARER 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


W. A. CHILDRESS, chairman of the 
Sheep Shearers’ School Program 
which is sponsored by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
recently received a letter informing 
him of the great interest in the pro- 
gram in the Pacific Northwest. 


Joe M. Donlin, president of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
stated in his letter that, “. . . we 
know of the fine work you are doing 
down there to offer an incentive to 
these young Texas boys to take up 
shearing as a profession. Your work 
has received widespread publicity and 
is especially appreciated by me and 
many of my friends in the wool grow- 
ing industry. 

“We in Central Wyoming and 
along the Union Pacific depend very, 
very heavily on Texas shearing crews 
which shear hundreds of thousands 
of sheep annually in Wyoming,” Mr. 
Donlin stated. He emphasized the 
fact that growers in his state “often 
talked of the disastrous position they 
would be in if these crews were to 
stop coming here.” 
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March Wool Sales 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico warehouses in Ar- 
tesia, Carlsbad, and Roswell soid a 
large quantity of new wool clip in 
mid-March. Approximately 1,400,000 
pounds of new wool clip was _pur- 
chased from the Artesia Wool Co-op, 
the National Livestock Company in 
Carlsbad, Bond-Baker Company and 
the Roswell Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany at prices ranging from 30 to 
54% cents per pound. The sales rep- 
resented about 98 percent of the wool 
clips offered, and the majority of the 
wool sold brought from 41 to 46 
cents per pound. 

Top buyer at the New Mexico sales 
was Nichols and Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, represented by Henry 
W. Maginot of San Angelo. The firm 
purchased 450,000 pounds of wool. 

Other firms purchasing New Mex- 
ico wool included: Marriner Wool 
Company, Boston, 200,000 pounds; 
Thomas F. Draper Company, Boston, 
200,000 pounds; Prouvost-LeFebvre 
Company, Inc., Boston, 193,000 
pounds; Burlington Mills, Boston, 74,- 
000 pounds; Stevens and Company, 
Boston, 99,000 pounds; Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Company, Boston, 74,000 
pounds; The Top Company, Boston, 
58,000 pounds; Hart Wool Company, 
Boston, 22,500 pounds; Cohan and 
Company, Boston, 12,000 pounds; 
and Roddie and Company, Brady, 
6,300 pounds. 

By March 31, the end of the 1960- 
61 incentive year, some 3,000,000 
pounds of wool representing approxi- 
mately 100 percent clearance, sold at 
the Artesia, Roswell and Albuquerque 
warehouses. 


TEXAS WOOL SALES 


At Texas sales the latter part of 
March, buyers were pleased with the 
fine, clean, silght-shrinking fleeces 
offered. 


Sanderson 

The Sanderson Wool and Mohair 
Commission Company sold 365,000 
pounds of eight- and twelve-month 
fleeces at prices ranging from 432 
to 58% cents per pound. Prices were 
several cents higher than anticipated. 
The bulk of the clips sold at from 
53 to 55 cents per pound. John T. 
Williams, owner of the firm, and the 
growers were well pleased with the 
sale, and no bids were refused. 

Major buyer at the Sanderson sale 
March 21 was Prouvost - LeFebvre, 
Inc., of Boston, with 142,226 pounds 
of 12-month wool and 10,063 pounds 
of 8-month fleeces. Another top buyer 
was Burlington Mills of Boston, 
which purchased 103,215 pounds of 
12-months and 12,241 pounds of 
8-months wool. 

Other buyers included the follow- 
ing Boston firms: Stevens and Com- 
pany, 42,374 pounds; Dennis Corp., 
23,014 pounds; Forte, Dupee, Sawyer 
Company, 13,444 pounds; and Nich- 
ols and Company, 8,635 pounds. 


Del Rio 
The 
Company sold 
8-months fleeces at 


Del Rio Wool and Mohair 


146,376 pounds of 
I 
prices 


ranging 


from 4842 cents to 5742 cents per 
pound. Prices averaged from 54 to 
55 cents. Joe Almond, firm manager, 
was pleased with the outcome of the 
sale, as were the growers. 

Almost half the wool sold was pur- 
chased by Stevens and Company of 
Boston, which successfully bid on 71,- 
825 pounds. Other successful bidders 
included: Cononial Wool Company, 
Boston, 25,605 pounds; Burlington 
Mills, Boston, 16,972; Lobsitz Mills, 
Nutley, New Jersey, 14,798; Nichols 
and Company, Boston, 5,753; and 
Standard Felt Company, Alhambra, 
California, 9,245. 

Producers Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany of Del Rio received prices rang- 
ing from 38%4 cents to 60% cents a 
pound for 277,742 pounds of 1961 
eight-month fleeces. The average price 
was 54 to 55 cents per pound. Pat 
Rose, Jr., of Del Rio had the top-sell- 
ing wool, a 6,647 clip from his regis- 
tered Rambouillets, which sold for 
60% cents per pound. This is be- 
lieved to be the top price paid so far 
this year. 

Top buyer at the Producers’ sale 
was Stevens and Company, Boston, 
which purchased 79,074 pounds. 
Other buyers were: Burlington Mills, 
63,379 pounds; Colonial Wool Com- 
pany, 44,137; Prouvost - LeFebvre, 
15,644; Lobsitz Mills, 27,634; Den- 
nis Corp., 18,201; Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer, 13,392; and Standard Felt 
Company, 13,283. 


Other Texas Sales 

The sale of some 250,000 pounds 
of 1960 12-months clip was reported 
at Comanche in mid-March at the re- 
ported price of $1.15 per pound, core 
test basis. 

Burlington Mills of Boston, repre- 
sented by L. M. Murphy of Johnson 
City, is reported to have purchased 
between 485,000 and 500,000 


pounds of graded staple fleeces from 
the Sonora Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany on March 20 at a price estimated 
around 55 cents per pound. 

The Colonial Wool Company of 
Boston purchased between 90,000 
and 100,000 pounds of clippings 
from the Sonora firm at an estimated 
27 cents per pound. Jack Keltie of 
Boston and George E. Allison of San 
Angelo represented Colonial. 

Accumulated clippings at the Wool 
Growers Central Storage Company in 
San Angelo were sold in mid-March to 
Henry D. Davis of San Angelo and 
Horace Stevens of Boston, buyers for 
Stevens and Company, Boston. Pur- 
chase price for the 75,000 pounds of 
wool was estimated at about 25 cents 
a pound. 


MOHAIR SALES 


In early March, L. M. Stephens 
and Company of Lometa sold about 
a quarter of a million pounds of mo- 
hair to the buyer for an eastern firm 
at prices ranging from 9212 cents to 
95 cents per pound for adult hair and 
$1.2250 to $1.25 per pound for kid 
hair. Mr. Stephens stated that, “Qual- 
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ity of the hair is good and fleeces are 
clean, free from defects.” 

Producers Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany of Del Rio sold a large accumu- 
lation of mohair fleeces in the middle 
of the month to Louie Ragland of 
Junction, buyer for Collins and Row- 
botham of Boston. Mr. Ragland paid 
962 cents per pound for adult hair 
and $1.3150 for kid hair on the 
300,000- to 350,000-pound clip. 


Albert Field of Lampasas, another 
buyer for Collins and Rowbotham, 
purchased approximately 300,000 
pounds of mohair from a Central 
Texas warehouse. Prices ranged from 
9342 to 96% cents per pound for 
adult hair and $1.2650 for kid hair. 


One of the major buyers at Texas 
mohair sales in March was Forte, 
Dupee, Sawyer Company of Boston, 
represented by Jack Taylor of Kerr- 
ville and C. J. Webre, Jr., of San 
Angelo. The firm purchased large 
quantities of mohair at a number of 
warehouses at 9242 to 962 cents for 
adult hair and $1.2650 for kid hair. 

By April 1, an estimated fifty to 
sixty percent of the 1961 spring mo- 
hair clip had been sold. 


JUNCTION STOCKYARDS 


OPENING APRIL 12 
Special 
Stocker Angora Goat Sales 


APRIL 12 and MAY 3 — Sales Start at 12:30 P.M. 
WILLARD JORDAN, Auctioneer 


All classes and ages of stocker goats. All goats will be shorn 
30 days or longer. 


NEW BARNS AND PENS 


JUNCTION STOCKYARDS 


CHARLIE SCHWARTZ, Phone HI 6-2011 & HI 6-2677 
Junction, Texas 


CUSTOM-MADE HORSE TRAILERS 


@ EXCLUSIVE GRAY TANDEM 
@ UNEXCELLED ENGINEERING 
@ SUPERB STYLE AND BEAUTY 


SCHONROCK’S Gray “Pracler (Co. 


THE ORIGINAL GRAY TRAILER CO 


Stock “Sratlers 
—30% LIGHTER THAN 
—LOW INITIAL COST 


—PULLS AND RIDES EASIER 
—FINANCING AVAILABLE 


NEW -- ALL STEEL 
ALL-WEATHER 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
TRAILER 

WITH TOP 


PIPE TRAILERS 


Sure, we'll talk trade! 


105 ALLEN STREET 
TELEPHONE 3719 
SAN SANGELO, TEXAS 


E. A. Schonrock, Mgr 
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Rambouillet Ramblings 


By MRS. A. D. HARVEY 


THE WEATHER cooperated and 
helped everyone enjoy the San Angelo 
Livestock Show and Rodeo. The Ram- 
bouillet show was a real success. 
There were many very fine animals 
shown that the extent of the placing 
could not cover. In the Adult Class 
the championships were well divided. 
Robert Huckaby of Fort Stockton 
showed champion ram. Clinton 
Hodges of Sterling City had reserve 
champion ram. Pat Rose, Jr., of Del 
Rio, exhibited champion ewe. Ovey 
Taliaferro of Eden had reserve cham- 
pion ewe. 

The Junior Show was very exciting, 
as several of the exhibitors were run- 
ning close with the highest points. 
The premier exhibitor, Betty Jo Bar- 
rett of Sterling City, and the second 
premier exhibitor, Pat Rose, III, of 
Del Rio, was not culminated until 
the last showing. Betty Jo was award- 
ed the Wallace Dameron Memorial 
Trophy on having 190 points. Pat 
was awarded the Leonard Richardson 
Memorial Trophy on 140 points. 

We are very proud of these young 
people that enter in the show circuit. 
It is hard work and the sportsman- 
ship that it teaches them is invalu- 
able. In showing sheep, the integrity 
of the owner as well as their parents’, 
county agents’, and FFA teachers’ is 
at stake. 

The Wallace Dameron Memorial 
Trophy is a rotating trophy presented 
to the Premier Exhibitor in the Junior 
Rambouillet Breeding Sheep Division 
of the San Angelo Fat Stock Show. 
It is presented in memory of Wallace 
Dameren by some Texas registered 
Rambouillet breeders who donated the 
funds for the purpose. The trophy is 
a beautiful, large silver tray with a 
ram in the center. 

The Leonard Richardson Memorial 
Trophy is a rotating trophy presented 
to the second highest exhibitor in the 
Junior Rambouillet Breeding Sheep 
Division of the San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show. It is presented in memory of 
Leonard Richardson by the Leo Rich- 
ardson family of Iraan. The trophy is 
a beautiful silver bowl with tiny silver 
replicas of the excellent type Ram- 
bouillet ram mounted around the up- 
per edge. 

The Silver Shears, Leonard Rich- 
ardson Memorial Trophy, is a rotating 
trophy, presented to the Premier Ex- 
hibitor in the Junior Rambouillet 
Breeding Sheep Division of the San 


Antonio Livestock Exposition. It is 
presented in memory of Leonard 
Richardson by some of his friends. 
As previously reported, this year it 
was awarded to Jay Miller of Ozona. 

All three of these trophies will be 
awarded the winner, determined each 
year by total number of points won in 
competition—each dollar prize money 
to count as one point. The name of 
the winner, his home town, and the 
year will be engraved on the trophy 
each year, such engraving to be the 
responsibility of the winner. In the 
case of a tie, both names will be en- 
graved, and the winners will share 
custody a proportionate part of the 
year. It will become the permanent 
property of an exhibitor whose name 
appears on the trophy three times. 

* 


This should increase the sale of 
wool, as it gives wool the preferred 
qualities that DuPont has been push- 
ing ahead with: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


scientists have discovered a new treat- 
ment that shrinkproofs wool fabrics 
and makes them safely washable in 
machines. 

Their discovery is essentially a way 
to cover wool fibers with an ultrathin 
coating of polyamide that is chemical- 
ly similar to one type of nylon. Treat- 
ed fabrics retain wool’s natural soft 
texture and yet wash without shrink- 
ing and dry without wrinkling. 

The new treatment can be com- 
bined with USDA’s recently an- 
nounced enthanolamine method for 
putting permanent pleats and creases 
in wool fabrics. It differs, however, 
from the shrinkproofing treatment 
previously reported, in which modi- 
fied epoxy resins are used. 

The new approach to wash-and- 
wear wool is a development of the 
Western Regional Research Division 
of SDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice in Albany, California, the same 
laboratory that developed the resin 
and enthanolamine treatments. Chem- 
ists responsible for the polyamide 
treatment are W. L. Wasley, R. E. 
Whitfield, L. A. Miller and W. Fong. 

A ram sale committee meeting was 
held March 8 in the Coliseum. Demp- 
ster Jones, Ozona breeder, was elected 
chairman. The dates for the 25th 
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Registered Rambouillet Ram _ Sale 
were set for June 20, 21, 22. The 
sale proper will be June 22. In con- 
junction with the sale, the 83rd an- 
nual meeting of the A.R.S.B.A. will 
be June 21. The time and place of 
each of these will be published later. 

The University of Illinois recently 
purchased a ram from Pat Rose, Jr., 
for $400. For several seasons the 
University had been looking for a 
particular type ram and this year Mr. 
Rose could fill their request. 

In a recent letter from Donald Ay- 
cock of Moody, Texas, he said his part 
of the country had had plenty of rain. 
The grass and small grain are getting 
nice and green and the sheep are 
doing fine with a good lamb crop. 
This type of news is always good to 
hear. 

On the other side of the fence is 
Dr. R. I. Port, President, A.R.S.B.A., 
from Sundance, Wyoming, who says 
that it is still very dry there and things 
don’t look good for the feed situation. 
Any of you who have a surplus of 
moisture might push a little up to- 
ward Wyoming. 

Oren Wright of Greenwood, Indi- 
ana, writes that they have had a great 
crop of lambs this year and are sure 
happy with them. 


Sheep and Lamb Inventory 


THE ESTIMATED 32,932,000 sheep 
and lambs on farms and ranches this 
January 1 was 1% below the revised 
1960 estimate of 33,170,000 head. 
Sixty-nine percent (19.9 million) of 
the 28,677,000 stock sheep are in 
the 13 major sheep producing states. 
(See chart.) Although stock sheep 
numbers also declined 1% from year 
earlier levels, this decrease was pri- 
marily in the 35 “native” sheep states 
—down 3%. The 13 Western sheep 
producing states actually registered a 
1% increase. 


Fewer Lambs — More 
Aged Sheep 

Examination of the new inventory 
data also reveals a 1% increase in 
the number of sheep over one year of 
age, while lambs not on feed declined 
6%. The 16.4 million aged sheep in 
the 13 major sheep states represented 
a 3% increase, although the 3.5 mil- 
lion lambs were 8% fewer than on 
January 1, 1960. Percentage increases 


or decreases in the stock sheep inven- 
tory from last year are shown in the 
table. 


Little Change in Flock 
Replacements 

The bulk of lambs not on feed 
January 1 are intended for flock re- 
placement. Due to death losses, in- 
ability to find buyers, and changes in 
flock owners’ plans, only 70-85% 
have actually entered breeding flocks 
in any year since 1950. It appears 
likely about 334 million of the 4.95 
million lambs in the stock sheep in- 
ventory will enter flocks this year—a 
replacement essentially the same as 
that of 1960. 


Possible Outcomes in 1961 

Of the sheep over one year of 
age, 95% (22.5 million) are ewes. 
A lambing percentage equal to the 
95% rate achieved last year would 
yield a lamb crop of approximately 
21.5 million head. This would be ap- 


STOCK SHEEP INVENTORIES 


(1960-61 Change in Percentage) 


State / Region 


Lambs Aged Sheep Total 
Montana —23 —3 —?7 
Idaho —14 +2 — 
Wyoming +1 —3 
Colorado — 
New Mexico —16 +5 +1 
Arizona — —1 
Utah —11 —4 —5 
Nevada ... —19 —2 —5 
Washington +9 +2 +3 
Oregon . — 8 +5 +3 
California —10 +5 +3 
Texas — +5 +4 
South Dakota +7 
13 Western States — 8 +3 +1 
35 Native States — 2 —3 —3 
U. S. Total — 6 +1 —3 


proximately the same as the 21.3 mil- 
lion lamb crop of 1960. 

If 3% million head of lambs are 
added to breeding flocks this year, a 
ewe slaughter near that of 1960's esti- 
mated one million head would leave 
the ending inventory about the same 
as this year’s 23.7 million head. 

In light of the present lamb price 
outlook, we do not expect the lambs 
held for inventory replacement in the 
13 major sheep states to exceed this 
year’s 3.5 million head. Although 
there may be no appreciable decline 
in stock sheep numbers in the West 
this year, the uptrend of the past four 
years may be halted as it was in the 
native sheep states this year.—USDA. 


ENGEL RETIRES 


HERMAN Engel, long-time manager 
of the Houston Fat Stock Show, re- 
tired March 15 after twenty-five years 
service with the show. He was hon- 
ored by the current officers of the 
show, members of the operating coun- 
cil, and past presidents at an informal 
luncheon at the Houston Club. 

Mr. Engel was given a trophy as the 
“world’s greatest livestock manager” 
when he became livestock manager 
of the Houston show by others of the 
profession. At the luncheon he was 
presented a bronze plaque and a gold 
watch in appreciation for his service 
to the organization. 

John Kuykendall is to continue as 
livestock manager. 


The Carroll Farmer Company of 
San Angelo was reported about the 
middle of March to have purchased 
in Concho County 100 blackface fat 
lambs averaging 77 pounds at 18% 
cents, about 600 whiteface lambs 
averaging around 75 pounds at 17 to 
174% cents, and 100 in San Saba 
County, 65 pounds, at 17 cents. 
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WHICH CONTRIBUTES MOST? 


For Out the Past Years 
Wool Has Contributed More Cash 
Income the Texas Sheepmen 
Than Lamb and Mutton Combined 


Here’s Proof -- and 


> 
Supplied by Carey D. Palmer, ot 
U. S. Statistician, Austin, Texas 


American 
Sheep 
Association 


For further information write to: 09 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas — 


This is positive proof that Texas sheepmen can make more money by raising PROFITABLE sheep — the 
thrifty, money-making, fine-wool Rambouillet. 
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M.L. Leddy & Sons 


SETS THE STYLE IN BOOTS 


The noblest Handmade Boots ever to be created 
by the House of M. L. LEDDY & SONS... 
founded more than 40 years ago. Hand made 
throughout, from the heart of the World’s choicest 
leathers, M. L. LEDDY & SONS’ Original Fashions 
in Leather are the preferred choice of those who 
demand the very finest! 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS | ; 
FORE 


CONCERNED ABOUT 


ROAD HAZARDS? 


READ THIS GUARANTEE! 


U.S. ROYAL 
COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 


| GUARANTEE 
12 TO 36 MONTHS 


TGUARANTEED GUARANTEED 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS, AGAINST DEFECTS 
cuts, impact breaks, etc.; based on service ren- 
puncture, abuse and dered at list price until 
consequential damage __ the tread wears smooth 
excepted; based onserv- _ without limit as to time or 
ice rendered at list price mileage. 
for the period specified. 


For full explanation of coverage and conditions, 
read your guarantee certificate. 


U. S. ROYAL 


The tire for the Ranchman who wants 
the best tire deal available today. 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 
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SHEEP AND Goat RaAlIsER 


echnical Conference 
n Wool Fabric 
inishing Research 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The information contained in this article was furnished by T. A. 
Kincaid, Ozona, from notes made during his trip to and tour of the laboratories. 
Accompanying him was Walter Pfluger, Eden, who checked this information. Both are 
past presidents of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 


THE WOOL Processing Research 
Laboratory is a part of the Wool and 
Mohair Laboratory, located at the 
Western Regional Research and De- 
velopment Division of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, at Al- 
bany, California. This particular wool 
lab, established through the efforts of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and known in wool producers’ 
language as the “Pilot Plant,” was 
constructed and equipped in 1958 
and 1959. It was dedicated on No- 
vember 2, 1959, and has been in 
operation only a little more than one 
year. 

The basic purpose of the laboratory 
is to help wool meet the competition 
of synthetic fibers whose special prop- 
erties make possible garments which 
are shrink-resistant, quick-drying, and 
need a minimum of care. The prob- 
lem is to impart to the wool fibers 
new properties to meet this competi- 
tion without impairing the natural 
properties of wool. Wool has an un- 
equaled combination of texture, drape, 
freedom from wrinkling, resistance to 
burning, and ability to absorb mois- 
ture. 

Woolen manufacturers and proces- 
sors are reluctant to accept new and 
revolutionary procedures quickly. An 
outlay of money and promotion effort 
are necessary to obtain public ac- 
ceptance of new products. The Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council is ready 
and willing to assist commercial man- 
ufacturers and mills in a joint pro- 
motion and publicity endeavor on 
processes proven in the scientific lab- 
oratories. 

The Wool Processing Laboratory 
has the latest of commercial equip- 
ment by means of which all steps in- 


volved in converting raw wool into 
finished worsted fabric can be stud- 
ied. For research on finishing wool 
fabrics, the laboratory is equipped to 
handle experimental cloth up to full 
commercial width. 

Finishing processes were the topic 
of discussion at a conference held 
February 9 and 10, 1961, at the 
laboratory. Technical representatives 
from nineteen fabric processors were 
present. A total of 73 people attend- 
ed, among whom were the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster fiber research special- 
ist and industry and university re- 
search technicians. Walter Pfluger, 
Vice President; Ted Gomolak, Di- 
rector of Advertising, and Mrs. Evad- 
na Hammersley, Director of Consumer 
Sales, represented the American Sheep 
Producers Council. T. A. Kincaid rep- 
resented the USDA Research Advisory 
Committee. 

Most of the discussion centered on 
the technica! aspects of imparting new 
properties to wool fabrics by chemical 
treatment. The papers presented were 
necessarily highly scientific and were 
primarily for the benefit of the scien- 
tists engaged in textile industry work. 
Much of the language and all of the 
complex chemical formulas and equa- 
tions went by the livestock industry 
representatives without complete com- 
prehension, but the main theme was 
easily understood. We must get wool 
into competition with man-made fibers 
on their own ground. This objective 
is being made possible through re- 
search. It might be noted that the 
manufacturers of synthetics attempt 
to give their products properties pos- 
sessed only by wool. 

Fabrics of 100% wool are being 
treated by two chemical methods at 
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Something New Has Been Added! 


DRIVE-IN PARKING 
BUFFET LUNCH — $1.00 


SWIMMING POOL 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


New Headquarters For Ranchmen 


Ranch Guests enjoy the extra conveniences 
found in this modern hotel. 


San Angelo’s Progressive Hotel 


Town House Motor Hotel 
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the Albany Lab, both of which render 
the cloth as shrink-resistant as any 
other kind of fiber. These processes 
are now ready for release to manufac- 
turers and will soon be available to 
the public. Methods of imparting 
permanent creases and pleats in wool- 
en garments have been in use for some 
time and clothes so treated are avail- 
able in stores. 

Shrink-proof and soil-resisting wool 
fabrics will make materials available 
for children’s wear, slacks, sweaters, 
shirts, and blankets that can be 
washed in the family washer and dried 
in the home dryer. If the garments 
have been additionally treated to pro- 
vide permanent creases and _ pleats, 
they become “drip-dry” or more ade- 
quately described as minimum care 
garments. Much of the field of the 
above mentioned types of clothing has 
been lost to wool. With these new 
properties for wool, we have a very 
potent promotion device. 

A most interesting and to some de- 
gree, alarming, aspect of the confer- 
ence was reached when Dr. S. J. Ken- 
nedy, Chief, Textiles Clothing and 
Footwear Division, Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command, 
Natick, Massachusetts, gave a paper 
on “Military Preferences in Finished 
Wool Fabrics.” 

The trend in military use is away 
from “all wool” fabrics, particularly in 
combat clothing and equipment. The 
all-wool overcoat has been discarded. 
This garment used over eight pounds 
of wool per man. Woolen blankets are 
no longer used as combat equipment, 
a synthetic waterproof sleeping bag 
being substituted. The woolen blanket 
is retained as garrison equipment, 
however. Shirting material and light- 
weight jackets are made of blends of 
wool and synthetics. A new field of 
usage for wool in the military is a 
blend of wool and cotton for winter 
underwear. Dr. Kennedy reported that 
this fabric was unequalled. Total use 
of wool per man in the military ser- 
vice is reduced by about 20 percent, 
resulting primarily from the adoption 
of new combat clothing. 

During conversations with repre- 
sentatives of various research and 
manufacturig concerns, the subject of 
blends was constantly brought up. 
Advertisements of suit manufacturers 
indicate that a blend of 55 percent 
synthetic and 45 percent wool is 
standard. Regardless of the wool pro- 
ducers’ feelings, it is not being real- 


istic to presume that the days of only 
100% wool will return. A wide field 
for the use of all-wool fabrics still 
exists. There is also no doubt that the 
blends are here to stay. Any wool pro- 
motion campaign which deprecates or 
ignores completely blended fabrics is 
probably doomed for the reason that 
major wool processors are already 
heavily engaged in the production of 
synthetic blends. The only research 
being done on the wool-synthetic 
blends is carried on by big chemical 
companies that manufacture the syn- 
thetics. Therefore, it should not be 
too surprising that all publicity on 
such blends claim a superiority for a 
major portion of synthetic fibers in 
these fabrics. 

A deeper look into some unpub- 
lished research results of one man- 
made fiber manufacturer definitely 
shows that clothing containing 60% 
to 80% wool rather than 45% wool 
is far superior, but having chemical 
fiber and not wool to sell, they alter 
the facts to suit their product. Con- 
tent of 80% or more of wool when 
blendid fabrics are purchased is speci- 
fied by the military. Desirability of 
high wool percentage has been proved 
in research by such an eminent au- 
thority as Dr. Werner von Bergen, re- 
search director for J. P. Stevens & 
Co. (formerly Forstmann Woolen 
Mills). 

A study of a few facts will help 
shed some light on the cause of the 
condition now facing the domestic 
wool industry. In 1948 wool had 
6.25% of the total U. S. fabric mar- 
ket. By 1958 this share had dropped 
to 3.83%. In 1953 wool was bring- 
ing 90% of parity; in 1961 the level 
is 53%. 

There are four organizations de- 
voted to advertising and promoting 
the use of wool in this country: The 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
Woolknit Associates, and the British 
Dominions’ agency, The Wool Bu- 
reau. The four groups spent a total 
of $2,600,000 in 1960. The top 
nine producers of synthetic fibers 
spent $38,800,000, or about fifteen 
times as much as was invested in pro- 
moting wool. Incidentally, there are 
over 150 different man-made fibers 
on the market, and they all spend 
money advertising. 

To further compound the woes of 
domestic wool producers, imports of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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INDUSTRIAL and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Ded-Weed 


TOPS AMONG WEED KILLERS 
DED-WEED 40 — Pasture weeds, ragweeds, 


Amine cocklebur, etc. 


DED-WEED LV69—Bitterweed, hoarhound, 


Low Volatile tumbleweed, etc. 


DED-WEED LV6—(2, 4, 5-T)—For mesquite, prickly pear, 


Low Volatile brush and woody plants. 


You can find your T-H Ded- 
Weed dealer by looking for this 
sign. It tells you that just inside 
are the T-H agricultural chemi- 
cals that mean increased results 
for you—T-H Ded-Weed Weed 
Killers with 2,4-D base and 
T-H Ded-Weed Brush Killers 
with 2, 4, 5-T base. Your T-H 
Ded-Weed dealer will be happy to show you how to increase 
your farming profits with an intelligent weed killing program. 
See him soon. 


Agricultural 


Chemicals 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Denver - Des Moines - Houston - Little Rock 
New Orleans - Oklahoma City - Omaha 
Shreveport - St. Louis - Tulsa - Wichita 


Branches — Chicago - Dallas - Davenport - 
Lubbock - Memphis - Minneapolis - 
Kansas City, Mo. - 


Planning to 
Build an ALL-PURPOSE BUILDING ? 


@ WORKSHOP @ CATTLE BARN 
— MACHINE STORAGE — HAY STORAGE 
@ GARA @ GRAIN STORAGE 


GE 
ACHINE STORAGE — HAY STORAGE 


These are just a few of the many building combinations you 
can enjoy —easily and economically —the CUCKLER 
STEEL SPAN way. You get 100% usable space — wall to 
wall and roof to floor. These buildings are easy to erect — 
yet built with the strength of a bridge. And priced much 
lower than you would expect for quality buildings of this type. 
CUCKLER STEEL SPAN BUILDINGS are available in 
widths of 32’, 44’, 50’, 60’ and multiples — any length. Choose 
the siding, roofing and other materials from our stock. Let 
us help you plan your All-Purpose Building now. CALL 
US TODAY FOR FREE ESTIMATE. 


CALL US COLLECT FOR INFORMATION 
Armstrong Bros. Lumber Company 
Eden 


Phone UN 9-3541 
201 S. Main 


San Angelo Texas 


68 N. Chadbourne, Phone 8131 
801 So. Oakes, Phone 4173 
1724 So. Oakes, Phone 22434 
Lake View Store, Phone 26806 


3218 N. Chadbourne 
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By C. W. G. HARTLEY 


ARE YOU A GOOD HAND WITH A DOG? 


IMPROVE YOUR ABILITY 


A GOOD stockman requires good dogs 
just as the tradesman must have good 
tools if he is to work with an ef- 
ficiency that brings pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. 


Technical Research 


(Continued from page 5) 


foreign wool make up 60% of the 
total value of the U. S. woolen mar- 
ket. In 1955 we imported twenty- 
nine million yards of woolen fabric 
and by 1960 this figure had grown to 
fifty million yards. Manufacturers and 
mills processing blended wool fabrics 
will not make the figures available 
whereby we can tell exactly how much 
of these imports as well as the amount 
of the domestic clip is used in blends. 
You can get a rough idea that it is 
considerable if you take the time to 
look over the stock of men’s suits in 
any department store. An increase of 
10% in the wool content of blended 
fabrics will require additional mil- 
lions of pounds of wool. 

The cost of raw synthetic fibers to 
a mill definitely places a ceiling on 
the price of wool. If the cost of either 
class of fibers gets too far out of line 
simple economics dictates a greater 
use of the cheaper. The price of wool 
must remain competitive. 

The true facts regarding higher 
percentage use of wool in blended fab- 
rics needs to be told to the American 
consumer, and told by a disinterested 
authority such as the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. At the present time 
neither the wool lab at Albany nor 
any other USDA research facility is 
doing basic work on testing wool in 
blends of other fibers. The Wool and 
Mohair Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee to the USDA recom- 
mended that such a research project 
be iniiated and that it be given a high 
priority. The USDA seems very re- 
luctant to start this program unless 
requested to do so by the producers 
of wool. That means The National 
Wool Growers Association and its af- 
filiated state organizations. Until this 
step is taken the public has no al- 
ternative but to accept the one-sided 
picture presented by the synthetic 
producers, and the wool industry, 
looking off the other way, is losing the 
opportunity to increase considerably 
the use of wool by upping the blend 
proportion to 60% or more of this 
natural fiber. A request for this re- 
search will instantly receive favorable 
action by the Agricultural Research 
Service. It would be a clear thinking 
step in the right direction by wool 
producers, recognizing the problem 
and doing something about it. 


The important quality is ability to 
control. Just how much power the 
human mind may exert over a dumb 
animal is problematical. I have never 
believed that one could possess super- 
natural power over the dog as the 
result of special endowment. One 
may, through experience, understand- 
ing and love for the dog, possess the 
ability to exert amazing control be- 
cause of its continuing development, 
but it is by no means supernatural. 
Our admiration for faultless work 
makes us over-generous. The dog pos- 
sesses unlimited potential—the limi- 
tations are our own. 


If you will study carefully the 
methods which I suggest, you will 
soon find your own latent ability. 
Everyone possesses ability. It is a 
matter of applying it correctly. 

Some years ago, a friend watched 
me filling the shearing shed with 200 
ewes. Five of my dogs raced over their 
backs, and the sheep packed into the 
pens within a few minutes. My friend 
remarked enviously that he wished he 
had a backing dog. 

“Well,” said I, “you must have 
something that shows an inclination, 
surely.” 

He replied, “The only thing I have 
is a seven-year-old dog that puts his 
front feet up on the shoulders of 
sheep to get at their ears.” 

“Well, go home, put some sheep 
in the drafting race, and show him 
you approve of his effort by lifting 
his front feet onto the rump of a 
sheep, patting him in reward. 

“Persevere, until by clipping your 
fingers over the sheep, you can in- 
duce him to jump up on the sheep's 
back.” 

This proved successful, and later 
my friend returned, proudly report- 
ing that his seven-year-old dog was 
backing well. He then made a state- 
ment which convinced me that I had 
taught him more. He enthusiastically 
informed me that he believed he 
could teach a dog anything that I 
could. To this I heartily agreed. All 
that I supplied was the means to his 
helping himself, and that was_re- 
warding to us both. 


Self-Control 

Patience is usually described as the 
essential gift for training. Self-control 
would be more accurate. The not-so- 
patient person will demand efficiency, 
because loss of time through careless- 
ness or clumsy work irritates him. He 
may fail through inexperience to 
achieve the desired results, but his de- 
sire for tradesman-like work will re- 
main. 

Self-control is vital. Your power is 
wasted if spent in shouting abuse or 
threatening your dog. The only words 
your dog really understands are those 


Cudgee Joker, a Working Kelpie, 
is the sire of the R. R. Sturdi- 
vant’s dog, Imp. ‘’Myall Digger.’ 


he hears when you train him. If these 
do not bring response, he requires 
more training or your handling is 


faulty. 


Command 

Words of command need to be al- 
ways given in the same tone. The dog 
recognizes the different sound of 
these words and not so much the 
pronunciation. That is why a bought 
dog will not work quite so well for a 
new owner until he becomes accus- 
tomed to the new tone. 

I have always whistled with my 
teeth. On one occasion I had to send 
my dentures away for repair, so a 
tin whistle was substituted. Although 
I had trained the dogs myself, they 
were completely unmoved by my new 
whistle, owing to the change in tone. 

Another important consideration is 
to be observant. You should be able 
to reconcile your observations with 
logical results if you study the be- 
havior of your dog. As an example, 
take the case of a young dog that has 
been working sheep for a few weeks. 
If he is brought to heel and sent off 
to gather sheep not too far distant, he 
bounds away at full speed at your 
word. 

However, had he been brought to 
heel and given two or three quiet 
stopping whistles, then allowed to 
move forward toward the sheep, he 
would then probably crouch and con- 
centrate on the sheep. Quietly bring 
him to heel again, repeating the stop- 
ping whistle very softly. He will then 
indicate that he intends to cut out 
wide, stealthily, to gather the sheep. 
Let him away then, and he will no 
doubt run crouching cautiously, so as 


Imp. Kilda,” a female Aus- 
tralian Cattle Dog, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. R. Sturdivant, pauses 
on the walkway beside a chute 
after putting a heifer in a truck. 
She is of the famous McNiven 
bloodline. 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


not to disturb the sheep until he gets 
in behind them. 

To develop this caution is valuable, 
but it must come from within. We 
may not compel a dog to be cautious, 
but we can induce him to be so. If 
any difficulty arises in developing 
this, repeat the quiet stopping whis- 
tles as he leaves your heel, and place 
yourself so as to turn him out wide 
first. Do not urge the dog on with 
the running whistle, or he may ig- 
nore his natural caution and rush to 
take control. 

Finally, a good stockman works on 
good terms with his charges. Never 
allow the dog to upset sheep needless- 
ly nor have them traveling at a pace 
that soon leaves them exhausted. 


THE KELPIE 


SINCE THE magazine began run- 
ning Mr. Hartley's articles on The 
Shepherd's Dog, a number of favor- 
able comments and letters have been 
received. 

Recently the magazine received 
some interesting information from 
Mrs. R. R. Sturdivant of Napa, Cali- 
fornia, about Kelpie and Australian 
Cattle Dogs. Mrs. Sturdivant, a long- 
time fancier of working dogs, and her 
husband recently imported a pair of 
Kelpies and a pair of Cattle Dogs 
from Australia. These dogs are the 
progeny of some of the best Cattle 
Dogs and working Kelpies in Aus- 
tralia. 

Both breeds of dogs were developed 
in Australia to work under the diffi- 
cult conditions in that country. In 
Australia, the two breeds are recog- 
nized and each has its own standard. 
At dogs shows, individuals of each 
breed are often selected “best in 
show.” 


The Kelpie is the Australian sheep 
dog, and considering its hardiness and 
natural working ability, it is credited 
as equal to any breed of sheep dog in 
the world. The breed was developed 
solely by the selection of smooth- 
haired, prick-eared dogs of great na- 
tural working ability. Small and agile, 
the Kelpie is able to travel long dis- 
tances in hot, dry country, and his 
tractability makes him very useful. 

Mrs. Sturdivant tells us that, “Ac- 
cording to Australian writers, out of a 
quarter of a million dogs working in 
Australia, nearly 75,000 are Kelpies. 
It is generally conceded by Australians 
that when it comes to mustering and 
yard work, a good Kelpie is worth 
three men. On this basis, Australians 
declare that their 75,000 working 
Kelpies carry out the work of 225,000 
men!” 


Therefore, it is apparent that the 
Kelpie is one of the most valuable as- 
sets to Australia, a country which 
bases its economy largely on sheep 
and wool production. 

The Cattle Dog is a necessity in 
Australia where cattle are still often 
driven overland. This breed is very 
mobile and works only with cattle. 
The dog urges cattle ahead by biting 
the heel of the foot that is bearing 
the animal’s weight, and it is also 
indispensable in urging lagging cattle 
back into the herd or turning anything 
that leaves the bunch by nipping their 
heels. 
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Purebred Show and Sale 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
PAPER WEIGHTS 
PEN HOLDERS 
ASH TRAYS 
Brownwood on May 16-19 
Coleman Hwy Brownwood, Texas 
THE BIG SALE GETS BIGGER MS 
FOUR DAYS — TEN BREEDS OFFERED a in 
il = 
THE PUREBRED Sheep Breeders entries from all over the United il a 
Show and Sale, one of the largest in States, Canada and Mexico.” in elcome atch ul 
the country, continues to grow at a Bill Noll of 711 Ranch, Boerne, in in 
rapid pace. Four years ago it was only will be in charge of the wool show. |= iti 
a two-day sale with some 187 sheep All entries must be in not later than WW zs 
being sold, and this year it will be a May l, and exhibitors may send or T FS 
four-day show with well over 650 _ bring their fleeces to the Brownwood | Wl exas = 
registered sheep being entered in ten Chamber of Commerce, any time from il 2 
breeds. The Purebred Sheep Breeders May 1 and not later than May 16. |jj ® 
Association, sponsors of the sale, say Fleece judging in the wool show will |= TT 
every indication points to a history be on Wednesday morning, May 17. L Pu rebred Sheep Breeders il 
making sale and an outstanding wool (Judges had not been selected prior a 5 
show. to press time. 
Divisions have been set up for: |i = 
Bill Says Larger Wool Show Fine wool (Rambouillet, Delaine); | ii 
Bill Strickland, Brady, sale director, dual purpose (Corriedale and Colum- Fe ul 
said, “We expect the wool show this bia); medium wool (Suffolk, Hamp- 4 TO THE i 
vear to be one of the largest we’ve ever shire, Shropshire, Southdown, and |= itl 
had. The premium money, which is Montadale); and the commercial or wy 
$700, has been raised,-and in addi- range wool division. There will be one | !#! a 
tion to premium awards, other awards group class of five fleeces and four in NEW = 
will be made to the premier exhibitor classes in each of the divisions, with | if i 
of the show, as well as to the cham- _ places extended to eight. ii a 
pions of each division and the grand The Blackwell Wool and Mohair za Wi 
champion award. We are expecting (Continued on page 8) = it 
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DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 


NEW BROWNWOOD COLISEUM-AUDITORIUM 


Welcome To Brownwood 


Nathan’s Jewelers 


CHINA TYPEWRITERS LUGGAGE CAMERAS 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES RADIOS-RECORD PLAYERS 


309 CENTER AVE. — BROWNWOOD 
202 SO. CHADBOURNE — SAN ANGELO 


| 


SILVERWARE, COSTUME JEWELRY 


This is architect Frank C. Dill’s drawing of the proposed new 
Brownwood Coliseum-Auditorium. Mr. Dill is from Houston and 
will oversee construction of the new building. n 


We're Happy to Have YOU in Brownwood 
For Your 14th Annual Purebred 


TEX-RANCH WOOLENS 
OF 


ROY ZIOCK, President | 


CAMP BOWIE BROWNWOOD, TEXAS Coleman Highway 


Sheep Show and Sale Serving the Great Southwest with Delicious 


For Cafeteria, Catering or Bar-B-Q to go, stop at 


Ziock Industries, Inc. UNDERWOOD’S 


Bar-B-Q 


MI 5-5102 Brownwood, Texas 
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PIERCE BROS. LUMBER 
COMPANY, INC. 
Cisco Phone MI 3-4658 


"See Us Before You Buy” 
Brownwood, Texas { 


COMPLIMENTS 


306 Center Avenue 


Brownwood, Texas 


GREETINGS, PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS! 


It is time again for your annual show and sale in Brown- 
wood, and we are looking forward with great anticipation to 
having each of you in Brownwood this May. Congratulations on 
the growth of your show and sale! We know you are proud of 
your growth, and we are proud for you. We also are proud of 


the progressive growth in our city of Brownwood. 


We welcome all of you and want you to feel at home. The 
people of Brownwood are ready to make your stay with us com- 
fortable and delightful. We are happy to have you in Brownwood 
and wish you a most profitable occasion. 


Most cordially, 
W. ¢ 


CARPENTER, Mayor 
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WELCOME VISITORS TO 


YELLOW WAGON 


DELICIOUS STEAKS RABBIT — CHICKEN 
HOME-MADE PIES 
South of Traffic Circle 401 N. Main 


Brownwood, Texas 


PPP 


HARRISON DAVIS 
Suffolks and Hampshires 
Big - Rugged - Dependable 

Sheep 


Group of our Suffolk Ewes at the 
1960 Fort Worth Show 


We certainly missed seeing our friends and talking sheep with them 


at the recent winter shows. 


We are proud of our offering of young stud rams, and good selection 
of foundation ewes. They are bred right and look like outstanding 


prospects. 


SEE OUR OFFERING WE ARE CONSIGNING TO 
THE BROWNWOOD SALE — MAY 16-17 - 18. 


THEY ARE SIRED BY OUTSTANDING 
STUD RAMS. 


Harrison Davis 


Phone GR 6 8667 DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
12 miles S$. W. of Sherman — 50 mi. N. of Dallas 


- 


Brownwood Sale 
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Company of Brownwood will buy the 
fleeces upon release from the show 
and will mail a check directly to the 
owner, if he desires that his fleeces be 
sold, otherwise they will be returned 
to him C.O.D. 


Sifting and Classification 

The dates for the Purebred Sheep 
Breeders Show and Sale are May 16, 
17, 18, and 19. The Hampshire, Suf- 
folk, Southdown and Shropshire sheep 
will be in the barn by 8:00 A.M. 
Tuesday, May 16, and sifting and 
classification on these breeds will be- 
gin at 9:00 A.M. that same date. 
Rambouillet, Delaine, Corriedale, Col- 
umbia, Montadale, and Dorset must 
be in the barn by 8:00 A.M. Wed- 
nesday, May 17; classification and 
sifting on these to begin at 9:00 A.M. 

Hampshire, Suffolk, Southdown 
and Shropshire sheep will sell on May 
18 and the other breeds are to be 
sold on Friday, May 19. Lem Jones 
will auction the sale. Bill Tongate of 
Brookesmith will be in charge of the 
fine wool sheep and .Glynn Sanders 


WELCOME 


|x The Southwestern States 
* Telephone Company 


SERVING 
TEXAS, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND LOUISIANA 


of Mullin will see to medium wool 
sheep. 

Mr. Strickland said, “Sifting com- 
mittees will be appointed to check the 
rams and ewes, and every effort will 
be made to sift any undesirable rams 
or ewes, plus any animals with de- 
fects. We will ask people who are 
qualified, and upon whom the buyer 
may rely, to select the stud rams. Alex 
McKenzie of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity will select the Suffolk and 
Hampshire and other mutton breed 
stud rams. Judges for the show have 
not been selected to date, but they 
will be prominent in their field. 

“We have had a great deal of early 
interest in the show and have been 
receiving entries for the ram_ sale 
rather early and I expect we will have 
a total of approximately 650 regis- 
tered rams and ewes in ten breeds of- 
fered in the sale. Some of the best 
breeders of the nation are consigning 
stock to the sale. The quality and 
quantity of the stock for the show 
continue to grow each year,-and every 
indication points to a tremendously 
successful show.” 

There will be the usual banquet 
and dance, which will be on Wednes- 
day. As we go to press, it is a little 
early for final plans on the show; 
however, we will have the completed 
program in May issue of magazine. 


VISITORS 
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WELCOME VISITORS TO 
BROWNWOOD FOR 


Manufacturers of 


YOUR SHOW AND SALE 
Texas Glove Co. -— 


DRIVERS’ GLOVES AND WORK GLOVES 
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Brownwood Takes On 
A New Look 


BROWNWOOD, the host city for the 
Purebred Sheep Breeders annual show 
and sale May 16 through 19, has 
taken on a new look in the last two 
vears. All along main street business 
houses have a new face. Some of them 
completely remodeled and others with 
a new coat of paint. There is a new 
$22 million bank. The old Texas 
Hotel has been demolished and a new 


ness makes Brownwood one of the 
chief transportation centers of the 
state. As a result of this major indus 
try locating its freight center here, 
Brownwood has taken a new lease on 
life and the city has made a surge 
forward in construction and improve- 
ment. 


Modern Coliseum-Auditorium 


building constructed. And plans are 
in the making for a modern coliseum. 

\ll this growth and improvement 
program started two years ago when 
the Santa Fe Railroad Company made 
Brownwood their freight center in 
Texas. The railroad spent several mil- 
lions of dollars building the freight 
vards, and now employs over 400 
workers. This important railroad busi 


Brownwood expects to have one of 
the most modern and versatile audi 
torium-coliseum buildings in the en 
tire Southwest by mid-1962. Voters 
have provided a more than 2-1 mar 
gin of approval for $650,000 in tax 
bonds to construct the new building 
to replace antique Brownwood Me 


Continued on page 10 


NEW IN BROWNWOOD 


Holiday Inn is the beautiful motor-hotel in Brownwood just re- 
cently completed. George R. Jordan, long time friend of sheep 
and goat raisers, is innkeeper. Mr. Jordan said-he is rolling out 
the red carpet for the Purebred Sheep Breeders Show and Sale 
16-19. 


Ww 
To Brownwood + 
Villon 
al 
TELEPHONE 7 Ss TER AVENUE 


FEC LA L 
Sheep Marking Ink 


$] Per Gallon 
50c Per Quart 


No Limit 


PICK UP YOUR MARKING INK 
WHILE IN BROWNWOOD 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


211 FISK — BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


WELCOME RANCHERS 


See Us For 
The Edge-Rite Sprayer 


A Complete Unit for Livestock and other 
jobs. 


Small and Easy to Handle. 


We havea COMPLETE Line of Livestock Instruments 
and Supplies. 


McMinn-Winn Pharmacy 


203 E. BAKER STREET — BROWNWOOD 


WELCOME VISITORS 


LADIES: You will enjoy our GIFT DEPARTMENT 
CHINA, SILVER, CERAMICS, KITCHEN WARE AND FLOWERS 


MEN: Check Our Ranch Supplies While You're Here 


STEWART SHEARMASTER HAND SHEEP SHEARERS 


STEWART CLIPMASTER WOOL CARDS 
COMBS AND CUTTERS CALF FEEDERS 
FOR ALL MAKES SMALL ROUND WATER TUBS 


COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL WITH BAIL OR HANDLE 
- AND J. B. PARTS SCRUB BRUSHES 


100 FISK — BROWNWOOD 


Greetings ... 


Purebred Sheep Breeders 


WELCOME TO BROWNWOOD 


We Are Looking Forward to Seeing You at the 
Show and Sale, May 16, 17, 18 and 19 


Thank you for your continued patronage. We appreciate your business 
and want you to know that we have a market the year around. We are 


willing to buy or bid on wool and mohair every day of the year. 


We solicit your business either by direct purchase or commission 


handling of your wool and mohair. Call or see us before you sell. 


CARL BOIES, MANAGER 


Biackwell Wool & Mohair Co. 


Boies is the boy to see 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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Welcome to Brownwood 
DAVIS-MORRIS 


PRESCRIPTIONS — VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
HUNTING AND FISHING EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE CAMERA DEPARTMENT 


PEERLESS DRUG 


201 N. Center Phone MI 3-4577 Brownwood, Texas 


BROWNW00D 


(Continued from page 9) 


morial Hall, destroyed by fire last 
spring. 


The new building will be of cast 
concrete construction and circular in 
shape. It will have a cast concrete 
dome roof which will be self-support- 
ing, allowing a clear view of the stage 
or arena from anywhere in the build- 
ing. It will be completely air-condi- 
tioned. 

Full seating capacity will be 4,000 
and smaller groups can be seated when 
the building is used as a banquet hall, 
concert program, or for sports events. 


Brownwood has long been a popu- 
lar meeting place for organizations 
and its central location in the state has 
been its main attraction. However, 
lack of proper facilities have been a 
drawback. Now with the new coli- 


HOME HEATING 
WATER HEATING 
AIR CONDITIONING 


W. G. Streckert, District Manager 


ALL-ELECTRIC LIVING! 


The Gold Medallion symbolizes a better way of rural life. It means that those who enjoy life 
on a Gold Medallion Farm make electricity work for them on farm production equipment. 
They enjoy flameless electric cooking, home heating, air conditioning, refrigeration and 
water heating. If your farm does not qualify for a Gold Medallion with all the services 
below, see your electric dealer soon and begin to really enjoy rural life with electricity. 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC FARM INCLUDES: 


REFRIGERATION 


FARM PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 


COOKING 


Brownwood, Texas 


SHEEP AND GoaT RalIsER 


seum, the city is making a bid to be- 
come the state’s convention center. 


New Hotel Facilities, Too 

Brownwood is also sporting a beau- 
tiful new motor-hotel, the Holiday 
Inn. It has banquet facilities, large 
and small, to take care of groups up 
to eighty or ninety; restaurant, heat- 
ed swimming pool, and all the com- 
forts of home. George R. Jordan, for- 
mer manager of the Brownwood 
Chamber of Commerce and long time 
friend of ranch people throughout 
Texas, is Innkeeper at the Holiday. 

Other hotel news from Brownwood 
concerns Hotel Brownwood. A group 
of the city’s business men have pur- 
chased the hotel from National Ho- 
tels and are making plans for improv- 
ing it. 

Brownwood is a progressive civic, 
cultural, trade and recreational cen- 
ter of a large area in Central Texas 
and has over sixty manufacturing and 
processing plants. Everything from 
gloves, woolens, clothes, feather dust- 
ers, bricks, and glassware is manu- 
factured in this Central Texas city. 
The ladies with the Purebred Sheep 
Breeders Association will probably en- 
joy a trip through some of the plants, 
especially the glass plant, where every- 
thing is made by hand. Lamp chim- 
neys are hand-blown, and_ beautiful 
paper weights, pen holders, ash trays 
and electric table lamps are hand- 
made from glass. They also have hand- 
blown glasses and water pitchers. 

Yes, Brownwood is stepping for- 
ward and is getting ready to welcome 
the Purebred Sheep Breeders for their 
14th annual show and sale. Mayor 
Carpenter said the red carpet is out 
and they are looking forward to see- 
ing all the ranch folks again this May. 


W. E. OVERTON HEADS 


NEW MEXICO GROWERS 
W. E. CHI) OVERTON of Yeso, New 


Mexico, was re-elected president of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers As- 
sociation at the annual convention in 
Roswell early in February. 

Other officers of the Association 
re-elected included: Joe Skeen of 
Picacho, Lloyd Treat of Hope, and 
Gordon Bond of Albuquerque, all vice 
presidents; and H. M. (Hub) Corn 
of Roswell, secretary-treasurer. 

The organization plans to hold its 
1962 convention in Albuquerque. 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Thompson of 
San Angelo have sold to Floyd Child- 
ress, Roswell ranchman and banker, 
their 20-section ranch near Roswell 
for a reported price of $190,000, in- 
cluding $30,000 which they received 
for 100 head of Angus cattle and 
1,500 Rambouillets. Mr. Thompson 
has been in the ranching business 60 
years, including 32 years in Sterling 
County. 


The board of directors of the Ban- 
dera County Ranchmen and Farmers 
Association held a quarterly meeting 
March 4. F. D. Garrison, Hondo, was 
named president; Thomas Keese, Ban- 
dera, vice president; Ray F. Wyatt, 
secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager. Board of directors includes L. 
E. Short, Howard G. Hay, Bob Mans- 
field, and Tom Carpenter of Medina. 
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The DOPE SHE 


Opinions, News, Fact Items 
For What They're Worth 


CHANGE 


About thirty years ago I remember 
paying thirty cents to take my girl to 
see Western movies. Now I sit down 
with my wife and see the same West- 
erns over a two-bit TV station. 


REVISED 


It used to be that a stitch in time 
saved nine. Now it is better said that 
a tug on the zipper saves a lot of em- 
barrassment. 


NO TROUBLE 


No, I’ve never been in much hot 
water at home—not with four girls 
and a small hot water heater. 


PRICES 


According to the so-called experts, 
people with money to buy can expect 
opportunities to grab bargains in the 
next six months or so—with prices 
lower than they are expected to be 
later on. Big items like automobiles, 
washers, and the like are due severe 
mark-downs to get people to buying. 
Some say if you have to borrow, now 
is the time to take advantage of a lit- 
tle lower interest rates. 


SLACKS 


The wool industry can take some 
comfort in the report that business in 
women’s slacks is pretty good—and 
getting larger. Yes, in size of slacks 
and in the number of pairs ordered, 
too. 

Women who want value, want good 
wool apparel. 


GOOD YEAR FOR SMART 
BUSINESSMEN 


Farm leaders and those of the live- 
stock industry point to 1961 as a ban- 
ner year for the smart businessman 
who is willing to go after the farm 
and ranch business. Why? Because, 


despite bad weather, 1960 was a bet- 
ter year for farmers and ranchmen 
than 1959, and 1961 appears to be 
an even better year. 


GOAT MARKET 


REPORT 


WITH SHEARING in full swing, 
most goat trading has been on future 
contracts, not many goats coming to 
the auctions of good enough quality 
and age to go back to the country. 
Most of the current runs consists of 
aged goats. 


At the various markets, shorn aged 
does sell at $6.00 to $7.50 cwt; mut- 
tons and bucks, $7.50 to $9.00; few 
above. Fresh shorn stockers have been 
bringing $6.50 to $10.00 per head, 
with most selling around $8.00 to 
$8.50, if of fair to good quality. 

There has been quite a bit of ac- 
tivity in future contracts. Roy Brat- 
ton of Mason, McFadin and Baker of 
Uvalde, Jones and Camp of Junction, 
and Sid Roberts of Goldthwaite are 
among those who have been buying 
fairly large bunches of goats for fu- 
ture delivery. Most sales have been 
for delivery April 1 to 15, at prices as 
follows: Yearlings, $9.00 to $10.00 
head; twos and threes, $10.00 to 
$11.00 head; older goats, mostly at 
$8.00 to $9.50, with some choice 
quality four- and five-year-olds higher. 


C. E. Boyd, Jr., Sweetwater, will 
hold a horse sale and cutting horse 
contest June 18 and 19. The first 
contest will be held on Sunday, the 
18th, and the second on the 19th. 
A $1,000 pot will be added to the 
cutting contest. 


Concho County milk lambs, March 
delivery, reported sold at 181 cents 
a pound. Supply said to be limited. 


BE SURE TO COME TO BROWNWOOD FOR THE 
Purebred Sheep Show and Sale 
May 16, 17, 18, 19 


While You're Here You Will Want to See the 
Lovely Things We Have in Our Gift Department 


Coggin Avenue Drug 


1421 COGGIN 


Citizens Pharmacy 
111 EAST LEE 


iY Wear a Corsage to Your Banquet from N 
AM. Davis Floral Co. and Nursery } 
707 Fisk Ave. Phone MI 5-2631 Brownwood, Texas 

Ladies, you will love our beautiful floral wall pieces 


le 


Greetings, Ranchmen 
J. R. B. Super Markets | 

WELCOME VISITORS 

s s ? 

Higginbotham’s 

FURNITURE AND HARDWARE 
408 - 410 Fisk 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
402 East Lee 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
Ke ~ 
MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION —— SUPPORT PROMOTION 
RANCH HOUSE 
Home of Charcoal Broiled Steaks 

3} Fort Worth Highway Brownwood j 


THE 
INNKEEPER 


Greetings from 


GEORGE R. JORDAN 


Innkeeper 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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| em Good Wool and Lamb Crop Spur Youngsters and 
ii WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN— ; Beginners to Like Raising Sheep 
il te REAL ESTATE % LOANS il 
+ INSURANCE * OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES ii 


FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE— 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) iy 

PHONE 4188 

gj CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX SAN ANGELO, TEXAS = 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Why you can buy more than 100 different 


HUMBLE 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Your tractor needs a different protective coating than your 
barn, and spare parts need different protection than your home. 
To provide superior protection for all farm equipment, Humble 
offers more than 100 different protective coatings . . . each designed 
to do its own work best, With these economical coatings, you can 
paint on lasting protection. Whether your problem is rust, corrosion 
or weathering, see your Humble Bulk Agent. He’ll suggest 
the right protective coating to save you money. 


America’s Leading ENergy COmpany 


the 
Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


FROM THE beginning, the main pur- 
pose of this column has been to help 
youngsters and beginners who are un- 
familiar with some of the common 
practices in the development of a good 
purebred or farm flock of sheep. 

In caring for most any flock there 
are certain things to avoid doing, and 
several fundamentals to learn to do 
while gaining experience and know- 
how in managing the flock. 

Most any individual can be success- 
ful with a flock of sheep if they love 
animals, and have the patience and 
willingness to learn how to care for 
them. 

Some beginners prefer to start with 
some purebred breed, while others 
choose to join the larger part of the 
sheep industry, the commercial end, 
which is concerned with the produc- 
tion of wool and market lambs. 

Top market prices are generally 
paid for good quality, well finished 
lambs. Good market lambs that are 
well finished usually sell best when 
weighing anywhere from 80 to 105 
pounds. Packer buyers seem to prefer 
lambs at these weights to larger, 
heavier lambs. 


Buying Your Foundation 
Ewes 

If you buy good grade or crossbred 
commercial ewes to start a flock, you 
might prefer to buy them from some 
reputable breeder or dealer in your 
vicinity, who could be a source of 
valuable help and information to one 
just starting in the sheep business. 

Regardless of what kind of grade or 
commercial ewes you start with, it will 
pay you well to use a good purebred 
ram. The difference in cost will be 
more than paid for by the quality of 
lambs he sires. 

The same thing holds true in start- 
ing a purebred or registered flock. Se- 
lect your foundation ewes and stud 
rams from reliable breeders who will 
not misrepresent their true value. Dis- 
persal, production and consignment 
sales afford splendid opportunities to 
select breeding sheep worth the 
money. 


Give Thought to Quality 
Fleeces 


Good fleeces on your breeding flock 
is another point not to be overlooked 
by the beginner when making founda- 
tion selections. In most cases, breed- 
ers should think in terms of both wool 
and mutton in regard to their breed- 
ing operations. 

As your flock grows in size or 
numbers you will soon realize the ad- 
vantage of producing sheep with 
heavy shearing, quality fleeces. If you 
own a good sized flock the difference 
of two, three or four pounds per head 
is soon noticeable at shearing time. 

Wool production in a flock can be 
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increased rapidly by using good, pure- 
bred rams with good length of staple 
and quality fleeces. 


Shearing Time Approaches 

Shearing time draws near again for 
Texas and southwestern wool growers. 
The bulk of the shearing is usually 
done in this section during April, 
May and June. 

Many flock owners prefer to wait 
for warm weather to shear the flock, 
so there will be plenty of grease in the 
fleeces. Shearers also prefer hot wea- 
ther for the wool really pops off when 
temperatures are high. 

Most sheepmen realize that your 
wool crop and number of pounds you 
shear depends to a large extent on the 
kind of care your flock has had 
throughout the year. Proper care and 
good feed will show up at shearing 
time, and puts extra pounds in the 
wool sack. 


Care of Wool Important 

Shearing time and all the time is 
the proper time to make plan for the 
best possible shearing and preparation 
of your fleeces. 

Care in preventing chaff, hay, 
straw and other substances from get- 
ting in the wool at feeding time, help 
to provide and produce more attract- 
ive fleeces. 

Burry wool is also discriminated 
against by wool buyers, so pasture 
your flock as much as possible in 
fields and pastures free from burs. 

Whenever possible, select a good 
shearer in your neighborhood if you 
cannot do the work yourself. One who 
will use care in handling the sheep, 
and will shear the fleece all in one 
piece, avoiding second cuts. 

Do not shear the sheep when their 
fleeces are wet. This makes shearing 
difficult and causes wool fibers to de- 
teriorate. If possible, get the sheep 
into a dry shed 24 to 48 hours before 
shearing if the weather looks threat- 
ening. 


Tag Sheep Before Shearing 

Removing the tags from the sheep 
some time prior to shearing pays good 
dividends. These can be shorn from 
sheep with any kind of sheepshears. 
The tags can be saved and placed in 
a sack to themselves, as they do have 
some value. This makes a much more 
attractive fleece at shearing time and 
lowers the shrinkage and danger of 
discoloration of the fleece. 

Sheep that are sheared late in the 
spring are more apt to be troubled or 
bothered with wool worms and mag- 
gots. After warm spring rains, it is 
an easy matter for the wool worms to 
start working in the soiled parts of 
the fleece, usually around the rear 
ends of the sheep. That is another 
good reason for keeping the flock well 
tagged, especially the month before 
shearing time. 

Most flock owners prefer to take 
time out to tag a few of the flock 


ON THE AiR 


when they need it in preference to 
doctoring wool worms and maggots 
once they start working in the fleece. 


Select a Good Spot 
To Shear 

Shear on a dry, firm, clean surface. 
Some shearers spread a canvas or 
tarpaulin on the ground in the sheep 
shed or lot to help keep the fleeces 
clean. Periodically, sweep the shear- 
ing surface free of tags and debris. 

Roll your fleece so that the best 
side shows. Shear it in one piece. 
Spread it with flesh side down, fold in 
both sides, tuck in the neck and 
britch, and roll from the britch to the 
shoulder. Do not leave tags and mud 
locks inside the fleece. 

Roll lightly but firmly and tie only 
with paper fleece twine, once each 
way around. Use nothing but paper 
fleece twine. 

A good fleece, clean and well put 
up, commands a top price most any- 
where you take it. 

Sack your wool properly and _pre- 
vent waste. In sacking the wool, tamp 
the fleeces firmly into wool sack. 
Wool sacks cost money, therefore try 
to pack each sack firmly and get as 
many fleeces in it as possible. Sacks 
packed firmly are also easier to han- 
dle in marketing them at a wool ware- 
house. 


Dip Flock After Shearing 

Shortly after shearing, a good dip- 
ping will do the flock a world of good. 
Select a nice, warm day to do the job 
and you will note that the flock will 
take on a new lease of life. 

If your flock is not large, a small 
galvanized tank can be used to good 
advantage if you do not own a dip- 
ping vat. Your State Sanitary Com- 
mission would probably recommend 
you use the proper solution of B.H.C. 
However, there are other dependable 
dips that can be bought at reliable 
livestock supply houses that will do 
the flock a tremendous amount of 
good. 

You will find dipping the flock 
shortly after shearing extra work but 
well worth the time and effort it takes 
to do it. 

Many of our better sheepmen real- 
ize the importance of dipping regu- 
larly each year after shearing and 
would not think of doing otherwise. 


Houston Champions Bring 
Big Money 

The big moment at the Houston 
Fat Stock Show’s auction of cham- 
pions came when 12-year-old Wilburn 
Holloway of Wylie, Texas, sold his 
940-pound Angus steer, Grand Cham- 
pion of the show, for $12,000. 

This neat, sleek, well finished calf 
sold to Edgar Brown, Jr., Orange oil- 
man and industrialist, who has been 
a big buyer of Houston champions for 
many years. 

The reserve champion steer of the 
show was a Hereford weighing 805 
pounds, owned by J. P. Dodgen of 
Llano, Texas, that sold to Bill Wil- 
liams of Houston for $3,500. 

The steer auction sale, including 
champions, totaled $130,617.91. 
\verage price per pound, without 
champions, was 44.45c. 


Virginia Harral Shows Grand 
Champion Lamb 

The Grand Champion lamb at the 
Houston Show was a 94-pound South- 
down, owned and shown by Virginia 


Harral, 17-year-old senior at Rankin | 
High School. This fine lamb, selected ‘ 
by the Junior Fat Lamb Judge, Tom- Hugh ne George } , 
my Dean of Manhattan, Kansas, sold Registered Civil Engineer | : 
to Sam Meyers of Houston for $2500. Licensed end Bonde State Surveyor , a 
or last ng ere We Survey The Earth 
The reserve champion lamb of the 
show was exhibited by Roberto Perez OFFICE TEL. 5112 —- RES. TEL. 4410 
(Continued on page 14) | San Angelo, Texas 
LL. We and Odus Wittenburg 
High Quality Range Rams ; 
Big, Sm 
Long-Staple 
Wool Since 1864 
Registered and Purebred 
Rambouillet Rams 
Sylvan Pauly Breeding 
Deer Lodge, Montana F 
‘Yearlings, $35; Ram Lambs, $25 
P. O. Box 864 Phone PRospect 5-5632 Del Rio, Texas } 
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MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORT PROMOTION 


CASEY TIBBS LOADING 


the brand 


Acts tough on the range... 


4ORSES AT CRYSTAL SPRING RANCH, SOUTH DAKOTA 


working ranch men wear 


looks tailored in town. These are the pants 
that ranchers and working cowboys wear all through the West. Lee 


as 


Westerners are famous for their rugged good looks. Lee's exclusive 
Westweave fabric is fortified for extra wear and has a sheen that's 


woven in so it can't wash out. can't wear out. Sanforized. Real western 
styling for real men everywhere. Pants $4.95. Jacket to match $5.95. 


H. DO. Lee Company. Kansas City. Vc 
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Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Co. 

311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
WOOL -- MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 
JACK L. TAYLOR 
Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 


BLOODLESS Castration 
of CALVES, LAMBS. Also for docking lambs, 
dehorning cattle. Original, genuine 


Blodern, elastic ring method One man, a 

‘weather. At jers or $12.50 postpaid. Rings 
extra $1.80; 600, $7. Use only 
genuine Elasirator rings ‘with’ yellow mark. 


151 Mission 


Francisco, 


Protect your carpets, rugs 
and furniture with profes- 
sional ALADDIN care! Our 
out-of-town trucks are com- 
pletely equipped to serve you 
anywhere. Write for free 
folder and information. 


{addin 


CARPET CLEANING CO. 
323 W. Josephine San Antonio, Texas 
PErshing 6-3148 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answ ering, Adve ertisements 


Special Formula 


TEXAS 


-Management 


(Continued from page 13 ) 
of El Paso, and sold to Anchor-Wate 
Company for $800. 

Total sales on fat lambs, without 
champions, was $18,600.71. With 
champions, it totaled $21,900.17. 
The average price paid per pound, 
without champions, was 76.17c, a 
very good average. 


Winchester-Moehle Fourth 
Annual Sale 

On Saturday, April 29, the Win- 
chester - Moehle annual production 
sale will be held at the Moehle Farm 
on U. S. Highway 60, five miles west 
of Enid, Oklahoma. 

They are going to sell 185 head of 
top Southdowns and Shropshires that 
will include stud rams and foundation 
ewes, many of them with lambs at 


Dealer for... 


LONGHORN 
SHEEP 


BRANDING FLUID 
READY-TO-USE 


FIVE COLORS 
Quick Drying — Less Smearing 
Economical — Lasts ALL Year 


A TEXAS PRODUCT 
Longhorn Paint Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


side sale day. The sale will include 75 
selected wether lambs of both breeds, 
several show prospects. 

This is an annual sale that I am 
always glad to recommend because of 
the wide selection and the quality of 
the sheep that will go to the highest 
bidder. 

Both the Winchesters and Moeh- 
les are reputable breeders of long 
standing, and their show flocks have 
made fine records at most of the lead- 
ing shows in the Southwest. 

Prominent Don Head, Vinewood, 
Shearer, Winchester and Moehle 
bloodlines make this sale a desirable 
one from which to select foundation 
rams and ewes. 

On Saturday morning before the 
sale, a Junior Judging Contest that 
starts promptly at 9:00 A.M., will 
be held for youngsters attending the 
sale. Trophies will be awarded to the 
winners. 

The sale will get 
promptly at 1:00 P.M. 


Beau Geste Farms Annual Sale 
Monday, June 5, 1961 

It would seem that Roy B. Warrick 
& Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa, are planning 
to go “all-out” in making their June 
Suffolk Sale offering a real attraction. 

Featured in the sale will be the 
1960 International Champion Ram, 
as well as the Reserve Champion Ram 
at the same show. Other Chicago win- 
nings at the 1960 International in- 
cluded the firse prize pen of three 
ram lambs, first ewe lamb and first 
prize flock, in strong competition. 

This firm also exhibited the Cham- 


under way 


DRENCH 


Made with PURIFIED Phenothiazine and Lead 
Arsenate . . . Proved By Research to Be Most 
Effective Against Stomach and Tapeworms 


SHEEP AND Goat 


pion and Reserve Champion Rams at 
the Calgary Exposition and Stampede 
last July. This is Canada’s largest 
summer livestock show and from this 
region have come some of the finest 
Suffolks to be found on the North 
American continent. Beau  Geste 
Farms’ first purchases and founda- 
tion Suffolks came from this section 
of Canada, and the breeding was pri- 
marily (CC.P.R.) Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and Celtic ewes, selected for 
them by Philip Rock. 


Foundation rams for the Beau 
Geste flock included a Rock-bred ram 
named “Coyote,” and 118D, a son of 
Badley Quinton. From this back- 
ground, the famous breeding ram, 
Warrick 44F, was bred and developed 
at Beau Geste Farms. 

While the Beau Geste Farms show 
flock has made but two appearances 
in Texas (State Fair of Texas, 1950- 
1957), on both occasions this firm 
won all firsts in the individual classes, 
all champions and reserves and were 
first in all group classes. 

This year’s sale will feature sev- 
eral outstanding rams and ewes sired 
by Warrick-57, the sire of the Inter- 
national Champion Ram, and in the 
opinion of Warrick & Son, the great- 
est breeding son of 44F they ever 
produced. 

For breed improving Suffolks, write 
for your catalog early so you will have 
plenty of time to study the bloodlines 
and show records of the many excel- 
lent stud ram prospects, top yearling 
ewes and ewe lambs that will sell in 
the sale. 


Getting the best possible worm-killing results from 
drenching your sheep and goats depends on using 
the most effective drench. Formulation of the drench 
is most important. It must cover the entire digestive 
system with a concentration great enough to kill 
worms. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 
is made with purified phenothiazine micronized for 
maximum efficiency and lead arsenate. Exclusive 
scientific blending produces far superior results than 
is possible from ordinary drenches. Start your drench- 
ing this season with the tested and research proved 
Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. 


HENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 
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THEY married for better or worse. 
She couldn’t do any better and he 


couldn't do worse. 


“I'M sorry, sir,” said the telephone op- 
erator, “but that number has been 
taken out.” 

“Oh, is that so?” the man replied. 

“Well, can you give me any informa- 
tion as to just who took her out?” 


TEACHER: “Johnny, can you tell me 
the name of an animal that travels 
great distances?” 

Johnny: “Yes, a goldfish. It travels 
around the globe.” 


WHEN the woman filling out an ap- 
plication came to the square marked 
“Age,” she didn’t hesitate. She simply 
wrote: “Atomic.” 


VOICE over the telephone: “I sent 
my little son, James, to your store for 
5 pounds of apples, and I find on 
weighing them that you only sent 442 


A LITTLE girl described her appen- 
dectomy this way: “They told me it 
wouldn't hurt and then they stuck a 
needle in my arm and I disappeared.” 


UPON receiving the bill for the ex- 
traction of a tooth, Pete phoned his 
dentist and complained, “Why, that’s 
three times what you usually charge!” 

“Yes, | know,” replied the dentist, 
“but you yelled so loud you scared 
away two other patients.” 


LIFEGUARD (with girl in his arms): 
“Sir, I have just resuscitated your 
daughter.” 

Father: “Then, you'll marry her!” 


A LOCAL employer had the follow- 
ing legend printed on its salary re- 
ceipt forms: 

“Your salary is your personal busi- 
ness, and should not be discussed with 
anyone.” The new employee, in sign- 
ing his receipt added: 

“I won't mention it to anybody. I’m 


POWER 
AIROSPRAYER 


Engine: 2 hp Briggs & Stratton. 

Pump: Hypro with permanently sealed 
ball bearings. Chemical and abrasive 
resistant nylon rollers. %” ports 

Operating Pressure: Full range, 0 to 150 
pounds 


Discharge Equipment. Adjustable brass 
nozzle, extra disc for different galion- 
age, by pass assembly, 8 feet of 4%” 
intake hose, 8 feet of %” bypass 
hose, 20 feet of %” discharge hose, 
weight and filter 


SUPER POWER AIROSPRAYER 


Similar to Power Airosprayer except equipped 
with 3-h. p. engine, operates to 250 Ibs. pressure, 
extra rugged for heavy use. 


BEST VALUE AT BEST PRICE 
PORTABLE @ GUARANTEED 


Here's the power sprayer that saves you time and money. 
Made by the makers of the original Airosprayer with 
over one million units now in use, the new POWER SPRAYER 
by Airosprayer adds one-man portability to the well- 
known Airosprayer quality performance that means you 
do a better job in less time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


pounds.” just as ashamed of it as you are!” DISTRIBUTORS 
Grocer: “Madam, my scales are SAN ANGELO SAN ANTONIO 
i ice é »scribi ANCHOR SER 
regularly inspected and are correct. A SOUTH American was describing COMPANY FORT & CO. 


Have you weighed your little boy?” 


THE up-to-date house has wall-to-wall 
carpeting, wall-to-wall windows, and 
back-to-wall financing. 


THERE is no totally satisfactory sub- 
stitute for brains . . . but silence does 
very well. 


ADAM may have had his troubles, but 
he never had to listen to Eve talk 
about all the other men she could have 
married. 


MARTY: “Now you know all about 
a past. Do you still want to marry 
me? 

Elizabeth: “Yes, of course.” 

Marty: “I guess you'll want me to 
live down my past.” 

Elizabeth: “On the contrary! I'll 
expect you to live up to it.” 


A MAN was walking along a foggy 
London street, when suddenly a 
stranger slipped from the shadows 
and stopped him. 

“What do you want?” asked the 
man nervously. 

“Would you be so kind,” said the 
stranger plaintively, “as to help a poor 


his country to a foreigner. 

“Our second most popular sport is 
bullfighting,” he said. 

“Isn’t it revolting?” asked the tour- 
ist. 

“No,” replied the South American, 
“That's our third most popular sport.” 


IN THE old days a woman’s face was 
her fortune but now it’s the 
beauty parlor's. 


“WHAT makes you think your wife is 
getting tired of you?” 

“Every day this week she’s wrapped 
my lunch in a road map.” 


SHE looked like a telephone operator 
as she walked down the street—her 
lines were all busy. 


“WHY is your friend so silent?” 
“He can’t find a spittoon.” 


PSYCHIATRISTS say that it’s not 
good for a man to keep too much to 
himself, and the Revenue Service says 
the same thing. 

THERE once lived a lad who could 
think of nothing but girls, girls and 
more girls. However, he outgrew it. 
Now all he thinks of is women! 


CLEVELAND SUPPL 


Y 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


TEXAS WOOL COMPANY 
TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. 


AIROSPRAYER COMPANY 


NEODESHA, KANSAS 


DEBOUILLET 


The only breed of sheep with a production 


Quality Wool on a Superior Body 


standard as a basis for registration! 


If you are interested in producing 
Quality Wool on a superior type range 
sheep, then buy Debouillet — the 
fastest growing breed in the South- 
west. 


Production standards insure sound 
growth of registered flocks. 


For information, write 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


300 S. Kentucky Avenue, Roswell, New Mexico 


unfortunate fellow who is hungry and | ¢ a} 
out of work? All I have in the workd 
is this gun!” 


“YOU can never tell about men,” the 
sophisticated miss advised her young- 
er sister. “Either they're so slow you 
want to scream, or so fast you have 
to.” 


DON'T SELL SHORT 4 
oF your BEST 


MARKET! 


SAM and Arthur, expectant fathers 
both, nervously paced the floor in the 
waiting room of a maternity hospital. 

“What tough luck,” grumbled Sam. 
“This had to happen during my vaca- 
tion.” 

“You think you've got troubles?” 
said Arthur. “I’m on my honeymoon.” 


A DRUNK sat down next to a shapely 
coed in a bus and looked down, com- | 
menting, “Shay lady, you got two | 
verrry beautiful legs.” 
“How would you know?” she snap- | 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 


counted ’em.” 
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For economical insect contro! 


IT PAYS TO SPRAY 
THE EDGE-RITE WAY 


DGE-RITE 
SPRAYER 


only 


‘ 


COMPLETE, 7 


22 HORSEPOWER 
200 LBS. PRESSURE 


LIGHT ENOUGH TO CARRY IN ONE HAND! 
EQUALS BIG SPRAYERS IN PERFORMANCE 


Why buy a big, high-priced sprayer when the amazing Edge- 
Rite Sprayer will do the same job for a fraction of the investment. 
Use the low-cost Edge-Rite to help control screw worm infestation 
in sheep and goats after shearing. Use it for year round control 
of profit-robbing lice, flies and ticks and for eradication of hoar- 
hound and other obnoxious weeds. Quick-starting and easy to 
operate, Edge-Rite handles all recommended liquid, soluble and 
emulsified insecticides. Delivers a powerful spray that covers 
thoroughly and penetrates deeply with absolute minimum of 
run-off waste. The Edge-Rite Sprayer comes complete, ready to 
use, with 22 h.p. Clinton gasoline engine, bronze pump, 8 ft. of 
intake hose and 25 ft. of discharge hose with adjustable nozzle. 
Has pressure gauge, pressure regulator, adjustable bypass, in- 
take strainer, rope starter. Recoil starter optional. 


RE 


GUARANTEED 


i EDGE-RITE CORPORATION 
PERFORMANCE Box 712-SG ¢ Brownwood, Texas 

5 Please ship me an Edge-Rite Sprayer immediately. | 
The Edge-Rite is precision- want the $79.95 Rope Starter Model. 
made of high quality com- | (C0 | want the $84.95 Recoil Starter Model. é 
ponents for years of depend- © | enclose full payment. Ship prepaid. 
able service. Guaranteed to enclose deposit of $10. Ship for balance plus C.O.D. 
deliver top performance with- ' and delivery charges. (Shipping weight 40 Ibs.) i 
out mechanical failure. See D) Send free illustrated folder. 
your local Edge-Rite dealer or | NAME ' 
use coupon to order by mail. appease 

TOWN. STATE__ | 


EDGE-RITE CORPORATION Brownwood, Texas 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


by M. E. Ensminger, Chairman 


. DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, PULLMAN, WASH. 


U. S. AGRICULTURE is at the cross- 
roads! The choice is clear—improved 
public relations or peasantry. Not 
peasantry in terms of returning to 
sickles and donkeys, but peasantry in 
the sense of limited opportunities, op- 
pressive restrictions, powerless 
gaining position, economic medioc- 
rity, and weakened agricultural col- 
leges and the U. §. Department of Ag- 
riculture—all of which are basic in- 
gredients of peasant life. This is so 
because agriculture is in the “public 
dog house.” 

Flogging the farmer has become a 
popular national pastime. Metropoli- 
tan newspapers, magazines, newscast- 
ers, columnists, and cartoonists take 
delight in laying on their whips. Ag- 
riculture is on the defensive; it is 
blamed for inflation, high taxes, fed- 
eral deficits, unbalanced family bud- 
gets, and socialistic skulduggery in 
government. The farmer is accused 
of piling up huge profits by eating 
out of the public trough, of forcing 
high prices in the midst of mounting 
surpluses, of jeopardizing friendly re- 
lations with foreign countries through 
dumping surplus produce, and of gen- 
eral political panhandling. City folks 
have been given a lot of half truths, 
some untruths, and precious little un- 
biased information. Most of this stems 
from the fact that people like to have 
a scapegoat; and that 3.7 million in- 
dependently - minded American farm- 
ers, plus other agribusinesses*, are 
without a long overdue and well-co- 
ordinated public relations program to 
tell their story. True, some valiant ef- 
forts are being made to meet this 
challenge; but such public relations 
programs are both few and scattered. 
As a result, agriculture is a sitting 
duck for the onslaught—and the feel- 
ing toward it will likely get worse be- 
fore it gets better. It’s high time, 
therefore, that agriculture mobilize it- 


Agribusiness includes all (1) production op- 
erations and distribution of farm commodi- 
ties and items made from them, and (3) 
manufacture and distribution of farm sup- 
plies. 


self and set the records straight; that 
it make for a change in public atti- 
tude — that men and women in all 
walks of life come to realize the tre- 
mendous contribution of American ag- 
riculture to society. 

Recently, I heard of a little shoe 
shine boy up in Maine who engaged 
the services of a public relations ex- 
ecutive, with $2.50 of his hard-earned 
cash. This made me think! How many 
agribusinesses contribute a proportion- 
ate amount of their income each year 
—or even in a lifetime—solely for 
the purpose of improving their public 
relations? Indeed, can this be the 
main reason why the public relations 
of American agriculture leave so much 
to be desired as compared to shoe 
shine boys? 

Today, as never before, agriculture 
needs friends. With only about a 
tenth of the nation’s population down 
on the farm, politically, agriculture is 
less potent than any time in its history. 
This means that more and more poli- 
ticians are finding themselves less in- 
debted to voters in agriculture, and 
more concerned about support from 
other groups. Sympathetic concern for 
consumers who are critical of agricul- 
ture is becoming politically more at- 
tractive than seeking solutions to agri- 
culture's problems. It is important, 
therefore, that we correct some of the 
misunderstandings—yes, even bitter- 
ness in some quarters. It is not neces- 
sary to “dress up the package,” so to 
speak; we need only to stick to the 
facts, to tell the truth about agricul- 
ture. And what a wonderful story 
it is! 

In a nutshell, the present misunder- 
standings relative to agriculture stem 
chiefly from the following six myths: 


1. The Myth About Where 
Food Comes From 

At the turn of the century, most 
adults living in American cities had 
been born on a farm; the men knew 
the difference between a moldboard 
plow and a disc harrow, and the gals 
(bless 'em) had grown to womanhood 


601 W. 11th 


Water Tanks -- 


Galvanized Steel 
Smooth or Corrugated — 30 to 100 Barrels 


FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 
DRINKING TROUGHS 
Molasses Tanks and Troughs 


WENDLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 6777 
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in an environment where a “woman's 
work is never done (ended).” How- 
ever, times have changed! Today, mil- 
lions of human beings—to exaggerate 
a little, but only a little—believe that 
their bread and butter, their meat, 
and their fruit and vegetables are ac- 
tually produced in the rooms behind 
the supermarket. They have no con- 
ception of what is back of their chops 
and steaks; they do not know that be- 
hind the animals are vast expanses of 
pasture and range land, feed grains 
and byproduct feeds; that back of the 
feeds are the soil resources, spring 
rains, and energy of the sun; that, 
with calloused hands, the farmer and 
rancher combine these to produce a 
tasty platter of meat for the table. 
They wouldn't know a kernel of wheat 
from a sunflower seed, and they don’t 
care whether their mushrooms grow in 
dry deserts or damp basements. The 
words “farm” and “ranch” are for the 
history books, as far as they are con- 
cerned. They are more interested in 
keeping up with the Joneses than in 
being bothered with the problems of 
agriculture. The job, therefore, is to 
convince them that agriculture’s prob- 
lems are (1) their personal problems, 
and (2) more important than some of 
the other problems currently occupy- 
ing their attention. 


2. The Myth That Anyone Can 
Be a Farmer 

Farming has changed from a way 
of living to a way of making a living. 
It is big and important business, and 
intricate, too—and it will get bigger. 
Anyone who treats it otherwise won't 
be farming very long. 

To the art of farming, we have ad- 
ded the precision of science. Empha- 
sis is being placed on brain power 
rather than man power. More operat- 
ing efficiency and greater skill are re- 
quired—miscalculations are more cost- 
ly; a single mistake in the use of chem- 
icals or automatic machines can spell 
financial disaster to the individual 
farmer or rancher. Farmers are now 
using 130 chemicals to control in- 
sects, 65 to control plant diseases, 70 
to control weeds, and 14 to kill ro- 
dents; there are 250,000 trade-name 
chemicals on the market and new 
ones are appearing daily. Least cost 
rations are now being figured by com- 
puters—by “mechanical brains.” Al- 
though these mechanical devices save 
much time, feed formulas turned out 
by them must still be reviewed by a 
competent nutritionist, because, with- 
out man, they don’t know a Doberman 
from a Duroc. 


3. The Myth About Surpluses 
And Subsidies 


In many quarters, the 


of 


“horn 


“| think your pitcher is beginning 
to tire.” 


plenty” has become the “thorn of 


plenty;” the tremendous contribution 
of American agriculture is being over- 
shadowed by surpluses and the high 
cost of subsidies. It has been said that 
farm subsidies are costing $5 to $6 
billion per year. Although this is, in- 
deed, the amount the Federal budget 
labeled “agriculture,” only about half 
this sum can be charged to subsidies 
to farmers, and much of this results 
in benefits to the public at large. 

It is recognized that a farmer does 
not have to grow cotton or corn or 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 
anywhere. 
KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO., INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 
701 Rust St. Phone 3320 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


TESTS SHOW KORLAN GIVES COMPLETE CONTROL 
OF EXTERNAL PARASITES IN SHEEP! 


Extensive field tests at private and state livestock 
experimental stations show Korlan™ insecticide gives 
safe, long-lasting, complete control of external para- 
sites that infest shear cuts and other open wounds, 
spoil the fleece, and in many cases, even kill the sheep. 


In one series of tests in Texas, 16% of the sheep 
in a flock were infected with screw worms. A single 
spray treatment with a 0.5% solution of Korlan 25W 
killed all the screw worms and prevented any further 
infestations for the rest of the summer! 


Similar tests in Alabama and Mississippi flocks 
using Korlan spray, smear or dip treatments showed 
the same results—complete protection from secondary 
screw worms, blowflies (fleece worms) and hornflies. 
Untreated animals in the same flocks continued to 
show outbreaks of parasite infection. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Korlan control lasts longer, too—about 50% longer 
than other established insecticides, by actual test! 
One application will give seasonal control of sheep 
keds and lice; one or two applications will control 
blowflies all season. Because Korlan is safe to use on 
animals of all ages—even newborn kids—growers and 
breeders can now save time by spraying an entire 
flock at one time, and plan their breeding programs 
without fear of insect attacks. 

See your Dow dealer for full information, or write: 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals 
Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


PRODUCT ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLIES WITH U. S. LAW 
When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, complies with the Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 


Midland, Michigan 
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You Can Bank on 


BETTER PAYING SHEEP 


with these 3 
| SHEARING 


TIME 
PRODUCTS 


from COOPER 


Dip or Spray ’Em 
with New DEL-TOX 


New DeEt-Tox—used right off shears— protects 
shear cuts from screw worm attack; hits lice and 
keds hard and fast, before they get out of con- 
trol. Also kills screw worms. One application 
usually enough to clean up lice and keds. Gives 
“cost control’’ too—costs you less than 5c per 
head. Contains Del-Nav®, the new organic 
phosphorous insecticide. For more effective post- 
shearing protection... dip or spray with DeL-Tox. 


Drench ’Em with New 


Shake ’N Pour COOPA-FINE 


Coopa-FinE Drench is twice as effective because 
it contains finely-ground phenothiazine particles. 
Tests prove it! Particles in ordinary drenches 
are too large; they get less than 50% of the 
hair worms. Coopa-FInE particles are THREE 
TIMES SMALLER. That’s why Coopa-FINE 
controls twice as many hair worms and more of 
the other worms, too. New Shake ’N Pour 
formulation is easy to handle; a few quick shakes 
and it’s ready to use. No caking; won't clog 
syringe. Mineralized with trace elements iron, 
copper and cobalt. Use the most effective 
drench—Coopa-FIneE. 


Mark ’Em with 
Kemp's Branding Liquid 


Marking your sheep with Kemp’s is like mark- 
ing up your wool profits at the next shearing. 
STAYS ON to give year long visibility. Harsh 
weather and range conditions—even dipping — 
won’t remove the clear Kemp’s brand. SCOURS 
OUT when clip is sold to the mill. Easy-to- 
handle; easy to apply; won’t cake in the can. 
Range-proven, red, black, green, orange and 
blue colors. Never mats fibers or hurts hides. 
For year long visibility and scourability mark ’em 
with Kemp’s. 


See Your Dealer for Free Literature on COOPER SHEARING-TIME PRODUCTS 
or write to COOPER. 


COOPER Shearing Time Products 


DEL-TOX - COOPA-FINE - Kemp's | 


1909 N. Clifton Avenue 


Wm, Cooper & Nephews, Inc. Chicago 14, Illinois 


SAM L. SADLER 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractor 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Anything in the Sheet Metal Line” Commercial and Industrial Contracting 


Uvalde — Del Rio — Eagle Pass — Texas 


Livestock, Livestock Insurance — Ranches, Ranch Loans 


For Sale Now! Some Top Quality Bulls and Breeding Herds. Also 
Some Good Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


1205 Burk Burnett Building Phones: Office ED 6-1657 Res. PE 7-3245 
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(Continued from page 17) 
wheat in order to share the conse- 
quences of continued public antagon- 
ism toward agriculture. For example, 
it is noteworthy that meat-animal pro- 
ducers, who account for one-third of 
the farm and ranch income of the na- 
tion, have never accepted subsidies, 
even though they probably could have 
had them for the asking. Yet all agri- 
culture is in the same ship — in the 
minds of most people all are lumped 
together as receiving subsidies. 

Although I dislike the “me too” ap- 
proach, and I am neither advocating 
nor defending the practice in this brief 
statement, perhaps some of those who 
are so critical of agricultural subsidies 
would be less sanctimonious were they 


_reminded that one could compile a 


list as long as your arm of people, 
places and projects that are taking 
cash, in one form or another, from 
the public till. Thus, in 1960, three 
of the subsidy and subsidylike pro- 
grams of the Federal Government cost 
the following sums: Business, 1.3 bil- 
lions; labor, 327 million; and home- 
owners and tenants, 64 million. The 
postal department, air lines, rail lines 
and ship building are subsidized; and 
the farmer is compelled to pay sub- 
sidies in the form of tariffs to protect 
the makers of much of what he buys. 
Lest I be misunderstood, I emphasize 
that I’m not saying that any of these 
non-farm subsidies are wrong; I sim- 
ply want that “kettle not call pot 
black.” Also, it is noteworthy that, 
throughout history, every society has 
been concerned with the price struc- 
ture and has sought to maintain some 
controls over it. The ancient Egyp- 
tion pharaos and priests set exchange 
value of goods being traded by the 
people; the Roman Emperor Diocle- 
tian and the Byzantine Ruler Justin- 
ian imposed strict controls over prices; 
the Babylonian, Hammurabi, estab- 
lished exact fees to be charged for spe- 
cific services; and during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, heads of 
church and state tried to check price 
rises on basic foodstuffs and other 
necessities of life. 

We should be proud that we excel 
Russia in the field of agriculture. The 
Soviets would be happy to accept our 
surpluses, if only they could (1) en- 
joy a higher standard of living, and 
(2) be able to release more farm 
workers to manufacturing industries. 
Do you know that, annually, the Unit- 
ed States produces about 28 billion 
pounds of red meat, or about 28 to 
30 percent of the total world produc- 
tion; and that this is over twice the 
production of the USSR, the world’s 
second largest producer? But Russia 


is striving mightily to improve its ag- 
ricultural production, for food, feed 
and fiber are still the weakest part of 
the Soviet economy. And there are 
subsidiest behind the Iron Curtain! 
Last year, for example, the incentive 
payment established for wool in Rus- 
sia amounted to $3.45 per poundt 
(vs. 62c per pound in the U. S.). 
Of course, Russian clothing is high, 
too; a man’s suit of average quality 
($50 value in the U. S.) costs $275. 


4. The Myth About Margins 


During those periods when meat is 
high in price, especially the choicest 
cuts, there is a tendeency on the part 
of the consumer to blame the farmer 
or rancher or the meat packer (and 
the same situation applies to other 
food products). Vent to such feelings, 
which often become vicious, is some- 
times manifested in political campaign 
propaganda, consumer boycotts, sen- 
sational news stories, and the chain- 
type telephone meat strike. If good 
public relations are to be maintained, 
it is important that the consumer 
know the truth of the situation; and 
it is up to agriculturists to do this 
job. Who or what is to blame for high 
meat prices, and for the spread? Here 
are the pertinent facts: 

1. It is preposterous to think that 
3.7 million farmers could control 
meat prices, for they are well known 
individualists. Likewise, packers do 
not and cannot control prices because 
competition between them is too in- 
tensive; there are more than 4,000 
meat packers in the United States. 

2. For the meat animals, and all 
the expenses and services that go into 
their production, the stockman now 
gets 52 percent of the consumer's dol- 
lar—the other 48 percent goes into 
marketing and processing. But let me 
hasten to add that the meat packer’s 
margin is very small, indeed—averag- 
ing less than one percent on each 
$1.00 of sales; thanks to volume of 
sales, efficiency of operations, and 
the use of by-products. 

The wheat farmer receives only 2.8 
cents for the wheat in a 20-cent loaf 
of bread; the sheep producer gets only 
$5.38 out of each $50.00 suit; and 
the corn grower receives 18 cents of 
the dollar spent for corn meal and 
nine cents of the dollar for cornflakes. 

Today, the average U. S. family 
pays $1,028 per year for its “market 
basket’—for a collection of U. S. 
farm-produced foods. Of this total, 
the farmer gets $381, or 37 percent; 
in comparison with 53 percent in 
1945. The remaining 63 percent of 
the “market basket,” $647 in this case, 
goes for marketing costs. Through the 


+t In the terminology of Russian planned econ- 
omy, this is referred to as a ‘‘procurement 
price’’ and not a subsidy; the procurement 
price is that price paid to the farm by the 
Soviet Government for a designated quota of 
wool. Also, bonuses are paid for good quality 
wool, and deductions are made for poor 
quality. 

This is based on the official ruble-dollar ex- 
change rate of 4 to |. Since the ruble is not 
a convertible currency international 
money markets, however, no one is really 
sure of its value. Perhaps the tourist rate of 
10 rubles per dollar is more realistic. At the 
latter rate, the price of wool is $1.38 per 
pound. In any event, wool has a higher value 
in the Soviet economy than in the 
because fibers are in short supply and pro- 
ducing more clothing is one of the Soviet’s 
major problems in raising the standard of 
living. 
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years, marketing costs have increased 
and the farmer's share has decreased; 
primarily because (1) consumers have 
demanded more and more processing 
and packaging — more built-in ser- 
vices, and (2) of increases in perform- 
ing marketing operations. For ex- 
ample, few consumers would be in- 
terested in buying a live hog, or even 
a whole carcass. Instead, they want a 
pound of pork chops trimmed, pack- 
aged, and ready for cooking. Likewise, 
few consumers are interested in buy- 
ing flour; they prefer something simi- 
lar to “idiot biscuits” (That's the kind 
where the dough is already mixed and 
in a container, so that any idiot can 
make them without mistake—but, of 
course, you had better not tell the 
cook that she’s an idiot). But consum- 
ers should expect to pay for these ad- 
ded services and conveniences, and 
quit blaming the farmer or processor 
for the costs connected therewith. 


Without realizing it, American con- 
sumers have five million maids work- 
ing for them (Actually, 10 million 
workers are engaged in marketing and 
distributing farm products; half of 
these are in the food industry). These 
mysterious maids do not do any work 
in the kitchen; they are the five mil- 
lion people who work on the food 
from the time it leaves the farms and 
ranches until it reaches the nation’s 
kitchens. They're the packer, the mil- 
ler, the baker, the store clerk, the milk 
man, and many others. They're food 
processors and marketers. Of course, 
these five million maids must be paid, 

Despite all this, it is refreshing to 
know that food prices have risen only 
24 points since 1947 — less than 
nearly any item in the family budget 
—while in the same period of time 
the Consumer Price Index (the offi- 
cial government yardstick for measur- 
ing living costs) has increased by 30 
points. By contrast, since 1947, medi- 
cal care has gone up 60 points, trans- 
portation 57 points, rent up 47 points, 
and housing 36 points. Actually, the 
thing that bothers most Americans to- 
day is not the high cost of living but 
the cost of high living; we consider 
ourselves underprivileged unless we 
have color TV, an automatic dish 
washer, two automobiles, a boat, and 
a private swimming pool. 

3. Today, thanks to the efficiency 
of agribusiness, the factory worker is 
earning his food with fewer hours of 
work than ever before in history. Here 
is a powerful story of progress which 
has been repeated in homes all over 
America: 

What one hour's 
factory work 


would buy In 1929 vs. Today 
Steak, pounds 
Bread, loaves 6.4 11.3 
Milk, pints 7.8 17.6 
Eggs, dozens Bl 4.1 
Oranges, dozens 1.3 3.1 


Also, another noteworthy statistic, 
which every American consumer 
should know and appreciate, is that 
in this country only about a fifth (20 
percent) of the weekly pay check is 
spent for food. By contrast, food costs 
take a whopping 42 percent of the pay 
check in Japan; 45 percent in West 
Germany; 46 percent in Italy; 49 
percent in Ecuador; 50 percent in 
Ceylon and Honduras; 56 percent in 
Russia; and 57 percent in Ghana and 
South Korea—and none of these folks 
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get much meat. Indeed, consumers 
have the efficiency of the American 
farmer, more than anything else, to 
thank for the comparatively low food 
prices which they enjoy. 
5. The Myth About Farmers 
Living Off the Fat 
Of the Land 

In some quarters, the farmer has 
been pictured as a fun-loving, Cadil- 
lac-driving country squire, who spends 
his winters vacationing in the sunny 
South. Not so! In 1959, farm income 
fell 15 percent. The farmer's income 
is less than half that of his city cou- 
sin; in 1959, the income per person 
on farms averaged $965, whereas the 
average non-farm person’s net income 
was $2,216. Besides, the farmer has 
no guaranteed wage; he must take the 
risks of weather, insects, and diseases, 
and his long work week begins at 40 
hours. 
6. The Myth About Farm 
Organizations 

Generally speaking, the national 
farm organizations have had good 
leadership, but they have reflected 
the rugged individualism of their re- 
spective memberships; in the minds 
of city folks, they don’t know what 
they want. This is a perfectly logical 
deduction because they have accentu- 
ated their differences rather than their 
agreements; worse yet, they have hung 
their dirty linen out on the line for all 
to see. Admittedly, agriculture, in 
common with other industries, has 
some skeletons in its closet and some 
off-colored chickens on the roost. Of 
course, the best in public relations is 
impossible until these skeletons are 
disposed of and these chickens are 
culled, for there is no lasting way to 
impart a sweet aroma to an unsavory 
situation. We need to place our own 
house in order. The public cannot be 
misled or deluded — very long. We 
need to look in our own mirror — 
often. 
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Analyzing 


Livestock 


And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


SLUGGISHNESS generally plagued 
the lamb market as well as markets 
for other major classes of livestock 
during the first part of March. The 
sluggishness in the live market was a 
reflection of conditions which hovered 
over the dressed trade at that time. 

Part of the blame for this situation 
was given to the Lenten season which 
moved into its final weeks during the 
latter portion of March. Since eating 
habits and diets are changed by a fair 
number of the nation’s consumers dur- 
ing this period with less meat con- 
sumed, the wholesale dressed trade ex- 
perienced a slow movement of most 
cuts of fresh meat. 
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Sale Starts 1:00 P.M. — To Be Held in the 
Hico City Park 


We are offering some outstanding foundation ewes and rams of Sugar Loaf 


and Davis breeding. 


WYOMING, 


rams, and some good stud rams. 


GOLDEN ACRES Second 


Registered Suffolk 
Production Sale 


We will sell three of our great stud rams: GENERAL, 


Champion; SUPERAM, 1955 International Champion; and MASTERPIECE, 
son of General. 
Also featuring ewes sired by POWERAM, 1953 International Champion, and ] 


1956 International Champion. 
There will be ewes with lambs, yearling ewes, ewe lambs, ram lambs, yearling 


PLAN TO BE WITH US ON THIS DATE 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 
Auctioneer — Col. Earl R. Smith 


GOLDEN ACRES FARM 


HICO, TEXAS 


1958 Fort Worth 


However, another factor which 
must be considered in placing the 
blame in the proper place was the 
fact that the nation’s packing plants 
moved into the final weeks of winter 
with slaughtering operations on a 
larger scale than a year ago. All classes 
showed increases, with the exception 
of veal. 

The largest percentage increase in 
slaughtering operations appeared in 
sheep and lambs. Early March slaugh- 
ter data revealed the kill of this class 
in federally inspected plants was 
nearly nine percent larger than a year 
ago. 

As far as slaughter data was con- 
cerned for this period, the feature 
turned up in hogs. For the first time 
since last June, hog slaughtering early 
in March rose above the same period 
a year ago. The increase was slight, 
but it was significant since hog 
slaughtering was running as much as 
15 percent under a year ago only a 
couple of months earlier. 

After cattle slaughter during Janu- 
ary set a four-year high and was four 
percent above January of a year ago, 
early March cattle killing ran about 
five percent above a year ago. 

After Corn Belt lamb feeders ex- 
perienced some headway regarding 
fat lamb prices during the month of 
February, their rewards were quickly 
erased early in March when prices en- 
countered a rather sharp slump. Mid- 
March arrived as the market was 
struggling to recover from this latest 
setback. 

The general level of fat lamb prices 
for February was at the highest point 
since last October as a result of price 
upturns during this short month. 
However, in a matter of days, returns 
to lamb feeders were back at the low- 
est levels since the final week of 
1960, thereby erasing most of Febru- 
ary’s improvement. 

Prices at mid-March did show 
some recovery from the recent lows. 
Much of this was accomplished by 
retaliation on the part of Corn Belt 
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feeders, who curtailed marketing sub- 
stantially following the break in 
prices. The short numbers which fol- 
lowed brought prices back somewhat 
from the low point. 

Prime wooled lambs comparable to 
those which reached $19 in February 
dropped under the $18 mark again 
and slipped to the $17.50 level be- 
fore the decline was halted. The re- 
covery moved the top back over the 
$18.50 figure around the middle of 
March. 

While lamb buyers were not con- 
fronted with the excessive weight 
problem of late, they did find an- 
other unsatisfactory situation pres- 
ent. Because of the relatively mild 
weather in late February and early 
March, many lambs were being mar- 
keted with more than the usual 
amount of mud. In fact, some carried 
excessive amounts. 

This did little to help in their sale. 
Buyers, who showed more than the 
usual degree of cost - consciousness, 
shied away from lambs which carried 
excessive amounts of mud, since this 
only went to increase their costs. 

Most of the heavier lambs which 
greeted buyers at this time consisted 
of shorn offerings. Scattered sales of 
shorn lambs ranging near 120 pounds 
were made from $16 to $17. 

One of the more favorable features 
as far as lamb feeders were concerned 
was the continued improvement 
shown in the market for slaughter 
ewes. This class continued to inch 
higher and early in March reached a 
high of $8, the highest price for this 
class since last April. 

Corn Belt cattle feeders, like their 
lamb-feeding counterparts, have ex- 
perienced trying times during the late 
winter period. The depressing factor 
is not that prices have undergone any 
sharp downward change, but, instead, 
cattle feeders have been plagued with 
sluggish action in daily markets for 
both steers and heifers. 


The big fault here also stems from 
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slowness in wholesale beef channels. 
In view of the slow movement of beef, 
and the fact that most beef processors 
were plagued with an unsatisfactory 
spread between live and dressed 
prices, the fat cattle market carried a 
weak undertone. Killers continued to 
report that because of the compara- 
tively low level of wholesale prices 
early in March their operations con- 
tinued on an unsatisfactory basis. 

Disappointing to many Corn Belt 
cattle feeders who usually put steers 
through a lengthy feeding program to 
reach the high choice and prime 
grades was the fact that the range of 
steer prices remained unseasonally 
narrow for this time of the year. How- 
ever, this situation developed and re- 
mained mostly as the result of their 
own doings. 

Because of fairly substantial price 
upturns in high choice and prime 
steers during the early months of the 
past few years, many cattle of the 
long-fed variety were planned for mar- 
keting during the latter portion of the 
winter period. 


Consequently, numbers of high 
choice and prime steers were quite 
large for this time of the year and it 
was this overabundance of top quality 
steers that not only has kept prices of 
the upper crust steers in check, but 
was also responsible for price down- 
turns that narrowed the spread. As a 
result, prime steers did not command 
the premium as they did at this time 
in other recent years. 

Early March found the top for 
steers at Chicago hovering around 
$28, the lowest level for prime steers 


since last November. Actually, fur- 
ther weakness in prime steers around 
mid-March made it increasingly dif- 
ficult to figure prime steers with a 
$28 front figure as load after load of 
prime steers had to dip down in the 
$27 column. 


Meanwhile, most choice and prime 
steers cleared from $25 to $27.50 
to provide modest profits in most in- 
stances. 

New-crop steers grading low choice 
and below also continued to show 
margins for the finisher as such kinds 
ranged down from $25, but profits 
from recent selling of short-feds were 
not as large as those earlier in the 
year. 

With an abundance of wet corn 
still remaining in the Corn Belt and 
the danger of spoiling approaching 
with warmer weather, many farmers 
moved into the replacement cattle as 
a means of utilizing as much of the 
wet corn as possible. 


This increased demand for stocker 
and feeder cattle spurted action, par- 
ticularly in feeding steers over 800 
pounds, many of which were made 
available as partly finished steers 
after being fed on low-cost corn 
throughout the winter. Numerous 
loads of good and choice 800- to 
950-pound steers in partly finished 
condition and suitable for additional 
feeding went on replacement  ac- 
counts from $22 to $25, mostly $24 
and less. 


Even though hog raisers experi- 
enced a downward reaction in hog 
prices during the late winter period, 


they moved into the spring season 
with returns from hogs at satisfactory 
levels. Recent losses in hogs have not 
been too severe, considering the fact 
that losses in some cuts of fresh pork 
early in March dropped to the lowest 
levels since last September. 

Top hogs at mid-March hovered 
near the $18.50 mark, compared with 
a high of $19.25 early in the year. 

Another change which took place 
in the hog market was that of a nar- 
rowing of the spread in prices between 
light hogs and heavier butchers and 
sows. This was expected to be a tem- 
porary situation, however. It devel- 
oped mainly as numbers of the heavier 
weight hogs fell short of the relatively 
limited demand which usually pre- 
vails for the heavier kinds. Another 
factor which bolstered prices of 
heavier hogs was the recent sharp up- 
turn in lard prices. 


As one interest commented recent- 
“The recent strength in heavier 
hogs does not mean that the housewife 
has changed her ideas about pork. She 
still wants the lean cuts.” 
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Named fora Champion 


and STILL a Champion 
“SLATS 
JAW SONI 


The styling of this 
12-inch beauty, the 
durable calf leather in = 
Benedictine color, and the comfort- 
able fitting qualities make this one of 
the champions in the NOCONA line. 

This number was named in honor 
of “Slats Dawson”, world’s champion 
cutting horse of 1958, owned by 
George Pardi, Uvalde, Texas. It is 
made with NOCONA’S Exclusive 
Thin-Line Cushion Shank . . . hand- 
boxed, low pointed toe. 
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RANCH, DAIRY AND POULTRYMEN: You are the produc- 
ers of the NATURAL FIBERS and FOODS. They have no equal. . 
WHY USE SUBSTITUTES? 


Let's all use your natural products, in the finished state; so you 
may stay in business. 


We mine a NATURAL POWDER, that has no equal as a cal- 
cium supplement for your livestock. Brand name “CARBOTEX.” 
WHAT CALCIUM DO YOU FEED? The only other natural sources 
of calcium are ROCKS and SHELLS. If all three of these sources of 
calcium were on your land, would you feed the natural POWDER 
or grind and feed the rocks or shells? 


IT’S YOUR DECISION. 


Good FEED MANUFACTURERS are paying some forty percent 
more money to give you “CARBOTEX” in their mixed feeds. Maybe 
those FEED MANUFACTURERS buy all their feed ingredients on 
a quality instead of price basis. Will you find them and feed their 
teeds for the proof? 

We believe those FEED MANUFACTURERS are interested in 
your welfare and deserve your patronage. Feed “CARBOTEX” for 
all calcium deficiency troubles. 


Texas Carbonate Company 
FLORENCE, TEXAS 
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Improvement Program For 
San Angelo Livestock 
Auction Company 


THE SAN ANGELO Livestock Auc- 
tion Company, recently purchased by 
the Carroll Farmer Company from 
Clayton and Jim Webster, has under- 
gone some major improvements. The 
auction ring and pens have been re- 
modeled and the entire building re- 
painted, inside and out. New, com- 
fortable chairs have been added for 
the ring, and the pens renovated to 
give better feeding and watering fa- 
cilities. The water troughs are equip- 
ped with an automatic water system 
that keeps them filled with fresh wa- 
ter at all times. 

A new scale has been installed, 
and new loading and unloading docks 
constructed in the back of the yards, 
to give more parking space in front 
and facilitate more efficient handling 
of the livestock. 

Another addition is the new lab- 
oratory for testing and vaccinating, 
under the management of Dr. Charles 
A. Koberg. Cattle can now be tested 
right at the yards with no delay. 

The offices and auction ring have 
a new heating and _ air-conditioning 
system which will add to the comfort 
of buyers and sellers. 

The cafe, courteously operated by 
Rose Cade, has a new coat of paint 
and is open every day. 

The Auction Company with Carroll 
Farmer as president is bonded and 
Federally approved. Edwin Pinson, 
manager said, “Our books are in sound 
financial condition and are open for 
inspection. Mrs. Jack McGee, who 
has been in the auction business all 
her life, is our office manager and is 
very capable. 

“We have added more help and can 
sell stock faster now. Sale days are 
Tuesday for sheep and goats, and cat- 
tle and hogs are sold on Thursday. 
All sales start at 11:00 A.M. The 
livestock is sold in order of their ar- 
rival. Right now we are having a very 
active market with a good number of 
buyers for all livestock.” 

W. F. (Dub) Clark starts and auc- 
tions the sheep, and Clifford Frey is 


auctioneer for the cattle, with G. M. 
Poe as cattle starter. 

Dick Compton, former livestock 
buyer for Swift and Company, recent- 
ly joined the firm and will be active 
in country buying of sheep and cattle 
for the company and Carroll Farmer 
Feed Yards. 

Mr. Pinson said, “We have made 
quite a few changes here at San An- 
gelo Auction — changes designed to 
better handle the livestock, improve 
conditions for selling and buying, and 
to provide the most efficient market- 
ing service possible.” 


RIDOUT TAKES DEL RIO 
WAREHOUSE JOB 


CLARK §S. RIDOUT, a member of a 
pioneer ranching family of Presidio 
County and a native of Marfa, re- 
cently joined the staff of the Del Rio 
Wool and Mohair Company, accord- 
ing to Joe Almond, firm manager. 

Mr. Ridout worked for twelve years 
for a Marfa warehouse before moving 
to Del Rio late last year. He is now in 
charge of the merchandise depart- 
ment of the Del Rio firm. 
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ficial Minutes 


Spring Quarterly Directors’ Meeting 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
Mineral Wells, Texas, March 25, 1961 


THE MEETING was called to order 
by President Chas. Schreiner, III, at 
1:55 P.M. The invocation was given 
by Reverend J. W. Whitefield, Pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Mineral 
Wells. The address of welcome was 
given by S. C. Moore, Chairman, Con- 
vention Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mineral Wells, and the re- 
sponse was given by Gail Dudley, Co- 
manche, Texas. 

The following directors were present: 

W. C. Abbey, Dick Alexander, John Alex- 
ander, William Allison, Vestal Askew, Earl 
Barr, 1. &. Bast, Horace Boyle, Mark Browne, 
S. S. Bundy, Jr., Jack Canning, John Cargile, 
J. P. Classen, Alvie Cole, Cornelius, 
Harry Curtis, Ww. R. Cusenbary, Jas. L. Daniel, 
Joe Dobson, Gail Dudley, Leslie R. Duke, Armer 
Earwood, Fred Earwood, Clayton Egger, R. B. 
Ferguson. 

W. E. Friend, Jr., Arthur Gromatzky, A. G. 
Harral, Jr., Alpheus Harral, Scott Hartgrove, 
Raymond Hicks, J. Ed Hill, Joe E. Hill, Pierce 
Hoggett, Gay Howard, Edwin Jackson, T. A. 
Kincaid, G. R. Kothmann, J. W. Lawhon, Chas. 
E. Long, P. K. Mcintosh, C. L. Mciver, Floyd 
McMullan, Jimmie Maddox, Magruder, 
Jr., Ralph Mayer, R. L. Melbern, Hayes 
Mitchell, F. M. Montague, Jr., William Murray. 

Oscar Nuenhoffer, Walter Pfluger, Miles 
Pierce, Jimmy Powell, Tully Pratt, Jim Priour, 
Jerry Puckett, Jimmy Rieck, Edwin S. Sawyer, 
David Schmidt, Lance Sears, R. O. Sheffield, 
E. G. Sieker, H. R. Sites, Lucius M. Stephens, 
Noble Taylor, Raymond Roy Walston, T. M. 
Williams, Ed Willoughby, Ray Willoughby, J. 
V. Wilson, Dick Winters, W. H. Wittenburg, 
Tommy D. Wood, John V. Wilson. 

The following guests were recognized: 

Milton Caroline, Morris H. Craig, Harold 
Edwards, Ernest Duke, H. B. Edmondson, Dr. 
R. G. Garrett, James A. Gray, Dr. Don Huss, 
Russell H. Kyse, Angus McColl, Dr. C. 
Patterson, Calvin Pigg, Dennis E. Pike, Bob 
J. Ragsdale, Lee Sanders, Richard Thallman, 
Monk Vance, A. H. (Fred) Walker, Richard 
|. Walker, John W. White, Dr. John L. Wilbur. 

Also recognized were Miss Sunda Callan, 
Miss Mohair, and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. H. Callan. 

President Schreiner introduced Harold Ed- 
wards, Chief Liaison Officer, BWI Central 
Labor Organization, Washington, D.C., who 
expresed hope of increasing the number of 
BWI workers in Texas and urged those in- 
terested in obtaining workers to get in touch 
with the Asociation office or the BWI Liaison 
Officer, R. |. Walker. 

In nis report, President Schreiner told of 
43 members having attended the National 
Wool Growers Association convention in Jan- 
uary, and stated that along with obtaining 
some very useful information on subjects 
of interest to the Texas sheep and goat in- 
dustry, these members were instrumental in 
electing Penrose Metcalfe as President of the 
NWGA. He spoke of the committee assign- 
ments made earlier in the year, and stated 
that changes could be made if desired. He 
spoke of the sheep and goat research evalua- 
tion conference held in College Station in 
January and stated that Vice President E. G. 
Cauble, Jr., would give a report on it. He told 
of the membership work being done, accom- 
plishments on livestock theft problems, and 
the employment of a Field Representative, 
H. F. Fenton, Jr., who is assisting in these 
areas. He commended Mr. Fenton and Execu- 
tive Secretary Tom Wallace for their hard 
work. He then called upon Secretary Wallace 
for his report. 

Secretary Wallace reported that total re- 
ceipts for the quarter were $20,131.10, and 
totai disbursements were $19,217.51. He gave 
a detailed report of the receipts and dis- 
bursements items, and stated that although 
some items exceeded the budget, many con- 
tain one-time expenditures and would balance 
out for the remaining three quarters. He 
reminded the directors that the Association 
holds securities in the amount of $39,000.00 
in Federal Land Bank Notes and U.S. Saving 
Bonds. He expressed appreciation to the ware- 
houses for collecting dues, and in closing, 
stated that current membership is 5,267, with 
some delinquency. On motion by Fred Earwood, 
seconded by R. Sheffield, Secretary 
Wallace’s report was aproved. 

The following committee reports were 
given: 

Jimmy Powell, Chairman, Wool and Mohair 
Promotion Committee, told of work being 
done on the Miss Wool and Miss Mohair 
Program, and some of the appearances of 
Miss Wool and Miss Mohair. He told of work 
of his committee toward setting up scholar- 
ships for Miss Wool and Miss Mohair at 
Texas Woman's University in textile courses 
He gave statistical data on wool consumption 
for the past several years in comparison to 
synthetic fiber consumption, and told of two 
new processes for wool that have been de- 
veloped which will improve consumer market. 
He then called upon Mrs. S. M. Harvick for a 
report on the Make It Yourself With Wool 
Contest, who stated that over 62,000 girls 
and women had entered the contest climaxed 
in January, 1961. She told of the addition of 
the adult division, and stated that among 


the national winners was a Texas girl, Mary 
Ethel Britton of El Paso, winner in the Junior 
division. She announced that Miss Britton is 
being provided with woolen fabric to com- 
plete her wardrobe for her European tour, 
and that she will be in attendance at the 
Summer Quarterly Directors meeting to be held 
in June in Del Rio. In closing his report, 
Mr. Powell mentioned the Miss Wool of 
America Pageant to be held in San Angelo 
April 22 and urged those who had not pur- 
chased Sponsor, Sustaining or Patron Member- 
ships to do so as soon as posible. 

Vice President Cauble, in his report as 
Chairman of the Livestock Committee, told of 
the evaluation conference held at Texas AGM 
College, College Station. He said that Asso- 
ciation representatives attending the confer- 
ence were given information on all research 
Programs concering sheep, goats, wool, mo- 
hair and range management, and that tech- 
niques and effectiveness of current programs 
were evaluated. He said that recommendations 
were made on each of the programs presented, 
including the initiation of new programs. In 
closing, he told of a forthcoming field day 
to be held in McGregor on April 20, and 
encouraged those interested to attend. He 
called upon Vestel Askew, Vice-Chairman, 
Lamb Subcommittee, who stated that his com- 
mittee had discussed importations and feeding 
problems. He said the committee would have 
a meeting in San Angelo on April 22 to form- 
ulate suggestions and recommendations on 
these problems and the findings would be re- 
ported at the Summer meeting. 

T. A. Kincaid, Chairman, Animal Health Sub- 
committee, stated that the number one prob- 
lem facing the livestock industry was the 
screwworm, and he told about the plars for 
instigation of a program within the coming 
two years for control of the screwworm fly. 
He reported on a meeting with the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association attended by 
Dr. R. G. Garrett, Executive Director, Texas 
Animal Health Commission, where the pro- 
gram was presented. He stated that the 
NMWGA had pledged their support of it. He 
said that his committee would have some 
resolutions, and in closing, stated than an 
animal health conference was being planned 
for the summer, probably at San Angelo 
College. 

In the absence of the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Predatory Animal Subcom- 
mittee, John P. Classen told of a bill intro- 
duced in the state House of Representatives 
declaring the Russian Boar a predator, and 
one providing for $62,000.00 for mileage and 
salaries of the Predatory Animal and Rodent 
Control Service personnel, but said that no 
action had been taken by the House. 

Jimmie Maddox, Vice Chairman, Livestock 
Theft Committee, told of his committee hav- 


ing held two previous meetings, one with 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Director, Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety, concerning the 
tattoo registration program now being spon- 
sored by the Association. He urged those who 
had not registered their tattoos to do so at 
once. He then introduced Field Representative 
Fenton who told of his theft work as well as 
having signed up 68 members for the Asso- 
ciation. He stated that the DPS had reported 
that tattoo registration applications were be- 
ing received in large numbers. A_ discussion 
of the program followed. 

Raymond Roy Walston, Chairman, Sheep and 
Goat Range and Pasture Subcommittee, told 
of the meetings held by his committee and of 
coming field days to be held over the state. 
He urged that Association members attend 
one near them and gave the dates of May | 
at Barnhart, May 19 in Freestone County, 
May in Gatesville and July in Marfa. He 
stated that exact dates of the latter two 
would be announced later. In closing, he said 
that his committee would have some reso- 
lutions. 

Lucius M. Stephens, Chairman, General Af- 
fairs Committee, called upon Noble Taylor, 
Chairman, Ranch Labor Subcommittee, who 
told of a meeting of his committee in Febru- 
ary, and that the reaction of the Texas Con- 
ference of Agricultural Employers was dis- 
cussed. He spoke of the problems with the 
Mexican labor program and of Secretary Wal- 
lace’s trip to Washington, D.C., to attend the 
National Agricultural Labor Users meeting and 
hearings on Public Law 78. He also told of 
legislation pending in Austin concerning labor, 
and recommended the appointment by Presi- 
dent Schreiner of a “‘watch-dog’’ committee to 
keep an eye on both state and national legis- 
lation, and suggested that it be composed of 
directors from each district. 


A drawing for one of the door prizes, a 
wool and mohair car robe, was held and the 
winner was A. G. Harral, Jr., Fort Stockton. 

Raymond Hicks, Chairman, College Research 
and Extension Subcommittee, told of a meet- 
ing held in early March of his committee which 
resulted in some resolutions that would be 
presented. 


William C. Abbey, Chairman, Tax Sub- 
committee, told of the attendance of Lee 
Sanders, Certified Public Accountant with the 
firm of Jones, Freeze, Hay and Company of 
San Angelo, and R. H. Kyse of the Peat, Mar- 
wick and Mitchell firm of San Antonio, at 
his committee’s meeting and announced the 
appointment of Mr. Sanders as an advisor in 
addition to Mr. Kyse. He called on Mr. Sanders 
who stated that the Texas Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants would be glad to 
assist in tax problems in any way possible 
by supplying information requested and 
speakers on the matter when desired. He 
pledged his help in educating those interested 
in tax matters, and turned the floor over to 
Mr. Kyse who told of several items the com- 
mittee and its advisors plan to work on. In 
closing his report, Mr. Abbey stated that his 
committee plans to (1) run a series of in- 
formative, easily-understood articles in the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine, (2) have a 
section in the magazine of questions directed 
to the Tax Subcommittee, with appropriate 
answers, and (3) furnish speakers at district 
and quarterly meetings when desired, and 
provide a speaker on the subject of “‘In- 
come Tax Problems Peculiar to Ranching” 
at the annual convention in December at 
Fort Worth. In closing, he stated that his 


New Operators of San Angelo Auction Company 


The Carroll Farmer Company recently purchased the San Angelo 
Auction Company from Clayton and Jim Webster. Getting ready 
to compile figures on a day’s sale at the auction are, left to right, 
Carroll Farmer, owner; Dick-Compton, buyer for Mr. Farmer; 


and Edwin Pinson, manager. 
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committee could, with the help of Mr. Sanders 
and Mr. Kyse, suggest means of increasing 
an individual's net income after taxes from 
five to fifteen percent. 

John Cargile, Chairman, Traffic Subcom- 
mittee, told of pending legislation in Austin 
concerning farm to market roads, and stated 
that we are on record as opposing any change 
in the funding as provided in the Colson- 
Briscoe Act 

Water Subcommittee Vice Chairman Lance 
Sears told of two court cases concerning salt 
water pollution by oil companies, which were 
rendered in favor of land owners. He urged 
land owners to keep a constant watch on 
similar cases, and emphasized the threat of 
salt water pollution. 

In the absence of G. C. Magruder, Jr., 
Chairman, 4-H and FFA Awards Subcommittee, 
Mr. Stephens reported that 105 county awards 
in the form of silver medallions were for- 
warded to that many winners in 55 counties. 

In regard to the Miss Wool of America 
Pageant, Ray Willoughby and Lance Sears 
stated they thought the Wool and Mohair 
Promotion Committee was doing an excellent 
job, and urged that everyone support the 
Pageant through the purchase of sponsor, 
Patron or sustaining memberships. 


Fred Earwood, Chairman, Wool and Mohair 
Committee, called on Secretary Wallace for 
a report on the status of the National Wool 
Act. Secretary Wallace stated that a bill for 
extension of the Act has cleared the USDA 
and is under consideration in the Bureau of 
the Budget. He stated that NWGA President 
Penrose Metcalfe informed him that he had 
been advised on good authority that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture favors its extension with- 
out amendment, and that the NWGA had 
negotiated with a member of a Washington 
law firm to handle details of the legislative 
work to be done on hearings for extension. 
In closing, he stated that Congressman W. R. 
Poage had expressed the opinion that the Act 
would be considered by the House Agricul- 
tural Committee sometime in April, and that 
he felt the bill had a good chance of passing. 

Stanton Bundy, Chairman, Membership Sub- 
committee, told of his committee’s pian to 
give two hats as first and second prizes to 
the two directors obtaining the most new 
members during the ensuing quarter, and so 
moved. Motion seconded and carried. 

A report was not received from the Wool 
and Mohair Marketing Subcommittee or Sheep 
and Goat Improvement and Market Prepara- 
tion Subcommittee. 

In closing, Mr. Earwood told of some of 
the problems concering coring and stated that 
a resolution would be presented. 

In the absence of Bill Childress, Chair- 
man, Shearing Trainee Committee, Secretary 
Walace reported that good response had been 
received from several counties and that some 
shearing heads were now in operation. He 
stated that equipment is available in the 
Association office for the balance of the 
Participating counties and would be shipped 
when the counties notified the office. T. A. 
Kincaid stated that the President of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Asociation had ex- 
pressed an interest in the program and had 
offered help if needed. Fred Earwood stated 
he would like to see a survey made of the 
number of shearers going out of the state 
to work. 

President Schreiner turned the floor to R. 
L. Melbern who requested the consideration 
of the directors for amendment of the con- 
stitution and by-laws to allow the formulation 
of a new district composed of Erath, Hamil- 
ton, Bosque, Coryell, McLennan, Comanche 
and Bell counties. He told of the high mem- 
bership potential in these counties, and ex- 
pressed the belief that membership would in- 
crease if that area was allowed to organize. 
Harry Curtis told of attending a meeting of 
the sheep and goat raisers of these counties 
held recently at Hamilton, and following a 
discussion, Ralph Mayer, moved, Mr. Curtis 
seconded and it was voted to request Presi- 
dent Schreiner to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter and come forth with a 
recommendation concerning the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Melbern. President Schreiner 
stated that the committee would also consider 
amendments concerning the method for suc- 
cession of officers of the Asociation in the 
event of resignation, death, etc., and the 
proposal at the December, 1960, convention 
to select convention sites two years in advance 

Walter Pfluger, immediate past vice presi- 
dent of the American Sheep Producers Council, 
told of the work being conducted by that 
organization in the promotion of lamb and 
wooi, and stated that his resignation had not 
been because he no longer endorsed the 
programs. He emphasized that the organization 
had his wholehearted support. In closing, he 
expressed hope that the Association would 
again work with ASPC toward a favorable vote 
in the wool referendum. 

President Schreiner read the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted 


Appreciation to Walter Pfluger — It was 
with regret, but with deep appreciation and 
sincere thanks, that members of this Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention in San 
Angelo, Texas, acquiesced to the wishes of 
Walter Pfluger that he not be renamed as a 
director of: the American Sheep Producers 
Council. Walter Pfluger has served as a di- 
rector of the ASPC since that organization 
was created by the National Wool Act of 
1954. He was Chairman of the Wool Com- 
mittee from that time until two years ago 
when he was named Vice President. He has 
served conscientiously and untiringly in those 
capacities and has earned respect and 
admiration of his fellow directors of the 
ASPC. His untiring efforts and wise counsel 
have been of great benefit to the sheep pro- 
ducers of the entire nation. For the service he 
has rendered to his fellow men, we, the di- 
rectors of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, would like to extend our sincere 
thanks to Walter Pfluger for a job ‘well 
done.” 


Walter Pfluger, Acting Chairman, General 
Resolutions, mov ption of the follow- 
ing resolutions. Motion seconded and carried. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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MISS WOOL... 
AND WOOL PROMOTION 


The Miss Wool of America Pageant will be held in San Angelo April 
22. Every wool grower who can should see this splendidly planned 
i and most significant wool promotion spectacle. 


The Miss Wool program is designed to capture the imagination, the 
interest and the buying impulse of the consuming public of the 
United States — to develop the theme of wonderful wool, the unique 
fiber for unmatched beauty and service in apparel and in upholstery. 
The automobile upholstery phase of wool promotion is most impor- 
tant. “Miss Woo]” is turning her resources toward developing greater 
interest in wool as the superior fiber for lovely, long lasting automo- 
bile upholstery. 


YOU, AS A WOOL GROWER, have the primary responsibility in 
promoting wool for automobile upholstery. About the only way auto- 
mobile manufacturers can realize that customers desire wool uphol- 
stery is for the buyer of an automobile to ask the dealer for a car with 
wool upholstery. If enough dealers keep asking manufacturers for 
wool, the manufacturers will give them wool. 

You, too, should ask your dealer, continue to ask your dealer, for the 
best automobile upholstery of all — wool upholstery. Don’t forget 
that right now many cars are available with wool upholstery but the 
buyer must ask for it. 


“A RANCHMEN, KEEP TELLING YOUR DEALER 
THAT YOU WANT WOOL IN YOUR CAR! 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 


- Roddie & Company BRADY 
San Angelo Wool Co. sAN ANGELO 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 


f Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 
SONORA 


Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 


» West Texas Wool and Mohair Assn. 
MERTZON 


se And The Sheep & Goat Raiser 


A Sheer Cocktail Dress — or 
Sturdy Upholstery — It’s Wool 


at Who would believe it? The same fiber which makes the rich, sturdy 
upholstery of the new Imperial Le Baron is the same one which makes 
the sheer, lovely cocktail dress worn by the model who dramatized the 

car in the Chrysler Salon, Chrysler Building, January 16. 

Wool is this versatile fiber which is feminine and sheer enough for 
bi a cocktail dress, yet sturdy enough to withstand the daily stresses and 
iH strains which automobile upholstery must undergo. 


Official Minutes 
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Additional Personnel — Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service — In order to meet the 
needs of the sheep and goat industry, we 
request than an additional sheep and goat 
specialist be provided by the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service. We recommend that the 
additional specialist be headquartered in an 
area not now feasible to serve for reasons of 
travel time and distance by the specialist 
located in San Angelo 


Range and Pasture Management Research 
Personnel — Compared to other agricultural 
matters, we do not feel that enough range 
research is being done at our Experiment 
Stations. We, therefore, recommend that more 
research personnel be made available to the 
already established Experiment Stations where 
research in range and pasture management is 
being studied 

Angora Goat Research — The domestic an- 
gora goat industry repesents an annual in- 
come from the sale of mohair of approximately 
$27,000,000 to producers. 

Generally sheep and goats are classified 
together and requests for goat research funds 
often are overlooked, thereby limiting the 
potential productivity of the goat industry 

Presently, we consider the two most im- 
portant needs in research to be: 

1. Death loss due to chilling after shearing. 

2. Disease and parasite control. 

Research on these two problems should be 
complemented by expanded study on genetics, 
physiology and nutrition. 

In preparation of future budget requests, 
we strongly recommend that these needs be 
recognized. 


Research Programs — Sheep, Goats, Wool, 
and Mohair — We request that the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station intensify its 
research programs relating to sheep, goats, 
wool and mohair. 


Research on Range M g a ing 
Habits of Angora Goats, and Wild Life— 
Due to the lack of research on range manage- 
ment practices, and the need for more in- 
formation on problems of management and 
grazing habits of the Angora goat, the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association urges that 
a study of this nature, including a study of 
wild life, be instigated by the Experiment 
Stations, and that the information obtained 
be made available to the stockmen of Texas 
through Extension service personnel. 


Wool Research — Domestic wool continues 
to lose markets to man-made fibers in several 
fields. Men’s suits made of 45% wool and 
55% other fibers are on sale by the thousands 
all over the nation. The sale of woolen 
blankets is only a fraction of the former 
market. 

Research conducted by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster, other independent research 
agencies, and even the manufacturers of some 
fibers other than wool, indicate beyond doubt 
that blended frabrics can be greatly improved 
if the percentage of wool is increased, and 
state that the higher the wool content, the 
better the blended fabric. 

The Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
has never conducted any research on the use 
of wool with blends of other fibers, and none 
is contemplated unless such action is_ re- 
quested by the wool producing industry. 
USDA scientists realize that if utilization re- 
search is confined solely to the 100% use 
of wool, large potential areas of wool usage 
are being missed. 

Research needs to be initiated to include 
the investigation of advantages of wool in 
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blends with other fibers. Such work should 
be directed toward showing how wool can 
upgrade fiber blends to the end of (1) de- 
veloping uses now confined to other fibers, 
or (2) increased use of wool in blended 
fabrics where wool is now used 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion urgently requests the USDA Agricultural 
Research Service to initiate such resedrch 
without delay 

We also request the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to adopt this policy and work 
to the end that the use of ‘Natural Wool’ 
be increased 

Coring of Grease Wool — Grease wool in 
Texas and the United States is sold on a 
clean basis, either by estimated shrink or 
yield, scouring or coring. The two companies 
now performing public coring are not subject 
to inspection under present laws. We believe 
that they should be licensed or bonded and 
inspected by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Therefore be it resolved by the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association that Congress 
be requested to pass regulatory measures to 
provide adequate control over these public 
services, and that the support of the National 
Wool Growers Association be solicited in this 
legislative effort 

Ovine Practitioners Association — During 
the 1960 convention of the Intermountain 
Veterinary Association in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
a group of veterinary doctors that specialize 
in the treatment of sheep, in order to further 
improve their specialty, organized the Ameri- 
can Ovine Practitioners Association. 

We believe that this is a forward step in 
improving this phase of the sheep industry, 
and for that reason we recommend to the 
Texas Veterinary Medical Association that 
interested members investigate the work of 
this new group with a view toward forming a 
similar section in the Texas organization and 
affiliate with the American Ovine Practitioners 
Asociation. 

Ship's Stores of Meats — It is a well-known 
fact that every outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
Disease in this country was started by care- 
lessly permitting infected meat or garbage 
containing infected meat trimmings to be 
brought ashore from foreign ships. 


All over the United States, and especially 
at Texas Gulf ports, ships having stores of 
meat from foreign countries where livestock 
is known to be infected with Foot and Mouth 
Disease are not handling such meat stores and 
garbage in a proper manner to adequately 
insure the prevention of infection of Ameri- 
can livestock with Foot and Mouth or other 
foreign animal diseases. 

We therefore request that the Secretary of 
Agriculture take immediate steps to require 
that all prohibited sea store meats on vessels 
operating in foreign commerce be sealed at 
U.S. ports of entry to prevent introduction 
of animal diseases from foreign countries. 

Agricultural Labor — For the past several 
years, the Secretary of Labor has, in our 
opinion, assumed powers and authority not 
granted by Congress in administering Public 
Law 78. 

Formerly it was the usual custom of the 
Secretary to use the Federal Register to change 
or issue new regulations governing the use 
of agricultural labor, both foreign and do- 
mestic. This procedure, although resulting 
in regulation with the effect of law but 
without benefit of legislative action by Con- 
gress, at least gave users of agricultural labor 
the opportunity to express opposition at a 
public hearing. 

The present Secretary of Labor has issued 
a memorandum “‘for discussion purposes’’ that 
will have, if adopted, the same effect as 
Congress passing new legislation. This docu- 
ment is termed “rules of agency procedure 
or practice, notice and public participation 
are not required by Section 4 (a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 238, 
5 US.C. 1003), and as they are not substan- 


tive, no delay in their effective date is re- 


Tarleton Team Top at Houston 


This team from Tarleton State College was the top livestock 
judging team in the Junior College Division at the Houston Fat 
Stock Show. In addition to top team honors, the Tarleton team 
was first in beef cattle, sheep and swine and had the high-point 
individual. In the picture from left to right: Prof. W. W. Reed, 
coach; Todd Oliver, second high individual; Douglas Ashworth; 
C. A. Smith, high-point individual; Billy Caraway; Burrell Mc- 
Kelvain; and Gale Wood, seventh high individual. 
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For Apri, 1961 


Columbia Sheepmen Name 
“Excellence” Committee 


FRANK CURTIS, president of the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America, named three members of 
the organization’s board of directors 
to form a Standard of Excellence 
Committee at the meeting of the di- 
rectors in early March. Committee 
members Mark Bradford, W. A. Den- 
ecke, and Harry Clauss will study the 
Columbia selective registration in- 
spection program. The committee will 
study and revise the standards of the 
Columbia breed and set forth a new 
standard which will make the inspec- 
tion program more selective and uni- 
form. A report from the Standard of 
Excellence Committee will be given 
at the Association’s annual meeting in 
Fort Collins, Colorado, June 19 and 
20. 

Other business discussed at the re- 
cent directors’ meeting included set- 
ting the date for the Association’s an- 
nual meeting and for the 1961 Na- 
tional Columbia Show and Sale. The 
show and sale will take place August 
6 and 7 at Minot, North Dakota, 
with Clarence Anderson of Newell, 


quired by Section 4 (c) nor is provided’ and 
thus declared to require no hearing or effec- 
tive date. 

We urge the Texas members of the Con- 
gress to investigate this disregard of long- 
established customs and constitutional rights 
of American citizens to the end that the 
authority of the Secretary of Labor in regard 
to agricultural labor matters be clearly de- 
fined by the Congres. 

BWI Labor Program — In view of the wor- 
sening problems and practically non-existence 
of a bracero program for ranch workers, we 
urge that an increased effort be made to 
expand and implement the use of British West 
Indies labor by members of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Asociation. 

Cc. W. (Dink) Wardlaw — Whereas the 
Lord, in His infinite wisdom, has called from 
our midst our highly honored and respected 
fellow member and First Vice President, C. W. 
(Dink) Wardlaw, who gave so much of his 
time and ability unselfishly to the advance- 
ment of the sheep and goat industry of Texas 
and the nation, we, the directors of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, do here- 
with publicly express our very sincere re- 
grets on our great loss, and extend to his 
family our deepest and heartfelt sympathy. 


Hiram Phillips—Conspicuous by his absence 
is Hiram Phillips, Editor and publisher of the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine. Mr. Phillips 
has been ill for the past two weeks, and al- 
though is understood to be much better, we 
would like to express our regret that he is 
absent, and wish for him a speedy complete 
recovery. 

W. J. (Bill Fields, Jr. — Whereas the Lord, 
in His infinite wisdom, has taken from our 
midst one of our fellow and highly respected 
directors, W. J. (Bill) Fields, Jr., we the di- 
rectors express our sincere regrets on his 
passing, and extend to his family our deep- 
est and heartfelt sympathy. 


Appreciation — We would like to express 
our apreciation and gratitude to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Mineral Wells, the Baker 
Hotel, and their staffs, Sam Morrison, Man- 
ager of Texas Power and Light Company, 
Colonel C. H. Meek, Manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. H. L. Irsfeld, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Dan Schrader, 
Chairman of the Agricultural and Livestock 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, Bill 
Glidewell who donated the meat for the bar- 
becue, and others who have made our quarterly 
meeting so pleasant. 

We also wish to express our sincere thanks 
to the Dudiey Brothers, Eltos and Gail, of 
Comanche, for the most enjoyable reception 
given last evening to the members and visitors 
of the Asociation. 

President Schreiner announced that the field 
days at the McGregor and Sonora Experiment 
Stations would be April 20 and April 26 re- 
spectively. He also announced that the annual 
convention would be held at the Hotel Texas 
in Fort Worth December 10-13, 1961, and 
that the dates for the June meeting in Del 
Rio would be announced following consulta- 
tion with directors in that area. 

Following a discussion of a building fund 
for the Association headquarters, R. O. Shef- 
field, moved, Fred Earwood seconded and it 
was voted that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter and report 
to the directors at the June meeting. 

Walter Pfluger moved, it was seconded and 
carried that the meeting adjourn. 

A drawing for a spur clip was held, and T. 
A. Kincaid was winner. 


South Dakota, and Earl Cunningham 
of Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, serving as 
co-chairmen. Lawrence C. Patterson, 
secretary of the Association, will serve 
as chairman at the annual meeting in 
June. 


The Agricultural Research Service 
recently issued a_ report entitled 
“Dwarfing Plants With Chemicals—a 
Promising Agricultural Technique.” 
The report states that genetic breed- 
ing is still the only method for achiev- 
ing permanently dwarfed varieties of 
plants; however, many plants can be 
dwarfed for their life-spans by the 
use of chemicals. The 14-page report 
discusses the development and appli- 
cation of chemicals for controlling 
plant size. 


Standard of Excellence Committee 


Pictured from left to right are Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, 
Utah; W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Montana, and Harry Clauss 
of Canandaigua, New York, recently appointed to form the 
Standard of Excellence Committee of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America. President of the Association, 
Frank Curtis of Wolf, Wyoming, appointed the committee mem- 
bers at the recent meeting of the Association’s Board of 
Directors. 


— lambs ready to go and the trucks are 
late, windmill’s not pumpin’ and you're 
outa water, goats in the pen but where's 
the shearing crew, hate to leave the 
house ‘cause the commission man may 
bring a buyer today, ole ewes ready to 
ship but wonder if the market's off — 
help and the information you need is as 
near as your LONG DISTANCE oper- 
ator. Even though many miles stretch be- 
tween, youre only a word away when 


you call LONG DISTANCE. 


Today 


there is no need to miss a call when 
you re outside. A loud-ringing bell, neatly 
installed on the outside of your home, 
barn or shop, will tell you about the call. 
The clear-ringing bell can be heard over 
the noise of the marking pen or the 
shearing machine. An outside bell will 
serve you well for only pennies a day. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 
A Member of Americas Largest Independent Telephone System 
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Congratulations Jean Williams, Miss Wool of Texas 
for 1961 


YOU ARE DOING A FINE 
SERVICE FOR THE TEXAS 
WOOL INDUSTRY AND WE 
ARE ALL PROUD OF YOU. 


We are also proud of the fine ser- 


vice our bank offers to West Tex- 


ans. Whether the banking service 
needed is large or small, it is al- 


ways welcome at our bank. 


SAN ANGELO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Home of San Angelo’s ONLY Drive-In Motor Bank 
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Thousands of West Texans to Attend 


San Angelo Host the Glamorous 
Miss Wool America Pageant 


SAN ANGELO again will host the 
National Miss Wool of America Pag- 
eant on April 22, 1961. Twenty beau- 
tiful girls from as many different 
wool - producing areas in the United 
States will arrive in San Angelo April 
17 to compete in this popular and 
glamorous event for the treasured 
title of Miss Wool of America. 


Miss Wool Contestants 

Girls entered in the contest are: 
Karen Hayes, Danville, Indiana, Jun- 
ior at Butler University; Eleanor M. 
Connell, Washington, D. C., Chris- 
tian College for Women, Columbia, 
Missouri; Kathy Kersh, Montebello, 
California, Freshman at East Los An- 
geles College; Rilla Mae Krumm, Hu- 
ron, South Dakota, Junior at Univer- 
sity of South Dakota; Jocelyn L. Nor- 
ton, Boise, Idaho, Boise Junior Col- 
lege; Janet Lee Ray, Olathe, Colo- 
rado, Junior at Colorado State Col- 
lege; Sherry Sims, Rayville, Louis- 
iana, Junior, Northeast Louisiana 
State College; Diane Vance, Tucson, 
Arizona, University of Arizona. 

Also Jean Williams, Ballinger, Tex- 
as, University of Texas; Donna Jane 
Cockrell, Colcord, Oklahoma, Okla- 
home State University; Gayle Hud- 
gens, Hobbs, New Mexico, University 
of New Mexico; Diane Boyer, Mis- 
soula, Montana, Montana State Uni- 
versity; Ann Frandsen, North Ogden, 
Utah, Weber College; Donna Rae Mc- 
Hale, Torrington, Wyoming, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; Billie Glowacki, 
Lockwood, Ohio, Kent State Univer- 
sity; Jacquelyn Plenke, Madison, Wis- 
consin, University of Wisconsin; Ann 
Hanna, Valentine, Nebraska, Linden- 
wood College-University of Nebraska; 
Beverly Reading, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Iowa State College; Ina Lemke, Min- 
nesota-North Dakota District, from 
Duluth, University of Minnesota; and 
Carol Erlandson, from the Washing- 
ton-Oregon District. 

You can see pictures of all the con- 
testants, except the girl from Wash- 
ington-Oregon area, on the front cover 
of this magazine. A picture of Miss 


Erlandson, a late entrant, was not 
available at press time. 

A hard working Pageant Commit- 
tee headed by Stanton Bundy, Jr., as 
chairman and Scotty Newman, San 
Angelo, as vice chairman, and com- 
posed of San Angelo business men 
and directors of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, was. still 
working on plans for the big event at 
press time, and did not have com- 
pleted plans of the activities of the 
girls for their week in the host city. 

However, there will be a trip to 
the Caverns of Sonora, with a bar- 
becue supper following on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 19. The girls 
will be escorted to this event and the 
Patron-Member Dance following the 
Pageant on Saturday night, by local 
and area young men. The dance will 
be held at the San Angelo Country 


Club. 


Featured Entertainment 

Featured entertainment for the 
Miss Wool Pageant will be the United 
States Air Force Tour Band, which 
will play for a concert Saturday after- 
noon, April 22, and that night for 
the Pageant. The band has achieved 
a position unique in musical circles 
and has captured the hearts and in- 
terest of music lovers of four conti- 
nents. It is composed of approximately 
55 carefully chosen musicians from 
20 different symphony orchestras and 
16 “name” dance bands, each of 
whom could, upon a moment’s notice, 
take any solo assignment — should 
such occasion arise. 

A further contribution to the band’s 
phenomenal success is the fact that 
it does not subscribe to the theory 
that a musical organization has to be 
either “long hair” or “jazz.” It per- 
forms any given type of music with 
the highest professional standard and 
presents programs that are designed 
to satisfy every appetite from “opera” 
to “be-bop,” from “symphony” to 
“swing.” 

Probably the world’s most widely 
traveled musical organization, this 
colorful musical aggregation has pre- 


SUPPLY. INC. 

: 


HARDWARE & PAINT 


B. & H. Hardware and Paint 
HARDWARE, HOUSE WARES, SPORTING GOODS, 
PAINT AND WALLPAPER 
300 No. Chadbourne 


sented its internationally acclaimed 
art in thirty-seven countries and has 
made history-breaking attendances in 
nearly all of them, and includes per- 
formances in which the audience was 
larger than the population of the city 
in which the concert was given. The 
band played to 100,000 people night- 
ly for 17 consecutive nights at Chi- 
cago’s Soldier Field, and at the To- 
ronto Exhibition Grounds, Canada, 
it played to 50,000 people daily for 
34 days. 

The United States Air Force Band 
has the distinction of being the only 
American band privileged to play for 
the Royal Garden Party at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and on January 8, 1954, 
Leopold Stowoski presented it with his 
personal band library. 

The precision, versatility, interpre- 
tation and genuinely human appeal 
of this band has made it a sensation 
wherever it appears. With an unsur- 
passed record of accomplishment, it 
truly merits its being called “A 
SYMPHONY IN THE SKY.” 
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Parade on Saturday 


The Miss Wool contestants will 
ride in convertibles and the reigning 
National Miss Wool of America, Miss 
Patricia Shaw of Montana, on a float 
in the Miss Wool Parade, Saturday 
morning at 10:00 o'clock. 


Prominent people from the fashion, 
editorial, and entertainment field will 
be selected for judges of the Miss 
Wool of America contest. The candi- 
dates for the title of Miss Wool are 
all between the ages of 18 and 22 
and have completed one year in an 
accredited college or university. They 
are between 5 feet, 6 inches and 5 
feet, 8 inches tall. Final selection of 
the National Miss Wool of America 
will be made on the basis of personal- 
ity, beauty, talent and modeling abil- 
ity. The winner will receive a $15,- 
000 wardrobe. 

The Town House Motor Hotel will 
be headquarters for the Miss Wool 
candidates during their stay in San 
Angelo. 


DOWRTOWN 


Downtown and Village. 


In San Angelo — 
Serving West Texas 


Store Hours Downtown and Village 
9:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Daily 


VISITORS ATTENDING THE 
“MISS WOOL” PAGEANT 
WELCOME TO SAN ANGELO 


If we can assist in making your visit more enjoyable you 
have only to ask — Two Stores for your shopping convenience: 
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From State to National Fame 


Miss Wool Judged 
Miss America Official 


THE MISS WOOL of America Pag- 
eant has grown from a little state 
fashion review in 1952 to an impor- 
tant, glamorous national contest of 
international fame in 1962. One indi- 
cation of the importance and reputa- 
tion of the Miss Wool Pageant is the 
fact that Lenora A. Slaughter, ex- 
ecutive director of Atlantic City’s Miss 
America Pageant, will be one of the 
official judges at the April 22 contest 
in the San Angelo Coliseum. 

Miss Slaughter, who has been with 
the Miss America Pageant for 26 
years, is considered the country’s lead- 
ing authority in the beauty contest 
field. Last year, New Jersey honored 
Miss Slaughter on her 25th anniver- 
sary with the Miss America organiza- 
tion, noting, “she has served as per- 
sonal counselor and an inspiration to 
literally hundreds of young women 
from every walk of life, showing no 
favorites and denying her wise coun- 
sel to no one.” 


Miss Wool Established 
In 1952 


The Miss Wool program was first 


announced by the Woman's Auxiliary 
at the Third Quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association in Sander- 
son, Texas, in June, 1952. Mrs. Del- 
la Whitehead reporting on the new 
promotion program, stated that 26 
well known, nationally advertised 
manufacturers from all over the Unit- 
ed States had designed and made the 
wardrobe for the Miss Wool program, 
and the garments shown would be 
available in all the leading stores of 
Texas and other states. A wonderful 
promotion idea born by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of TS&GRA! 


In August of 1952 the first Miss 
Wool applications were mailed out to 
chambers of commerce throughout 
Texas. In addition to winning a wool 
wardrobe, valued at $2,000, the 
chosen girl would represent the na- 
tion’s largest wool producing state at 
various functions given in her honor 
and would reign over the 37th annual 
convention of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association. 


In 1958 the contest was made a 


national event and became known as 
the Miss Wool of America Pageant. 
The winning girl was awarded a 
$10,000 wool wardrobe. This year 
that wardrobe value is increased 
again. The lucky Miss Wool of 1962 
will receive a wool wardrobe valued 
at $15,000, and her activities in- 
creased to include visits to almost 
every major city in the United States 
as part of the most extensive promo- 
tion campaign ever undertaken by the 
American Wool industry. 

Plans call for visits to nearly twice 
as many cities as were covered last 
year, with many more stores partici- 
pating in in-store promotions, special 
Miss Wool shows and receptions. 

Miss Wool of 1962 will make nu- 
merous television interviews through- 
out the country, personal calls on lo- 
cal newspapers and appearances at 
conventions and trade meetings. 

In addition, she will participate in 
many special events, including visits 
to college campuses, where she will 
be photographed with other co-eds at 
prom dances and sporting events, and 


SHEEP AND Goat RalIsER 


Jean Williams of Ballinger, Mis 
Wool of Texas, is pictured above 
in her new all-wool western out- 
fit, which she has worn for ap- 
pearances at stock shows recent- 
ly. She also has a pair of boots 
provided at a greatly reduced cost 
by M. L. Leddy & Sons of San An- 
gelo. This company has supported 
the Miss Wool of Texas program 
the past few years, and their co- 
operation is appreciated by the 
TS&GRA. 


Miss Patti Jo Shaw 

Miss Wool of America 

for the current year 
@ 


Electric energy costs so little... does so much... 
use it to live better electrically 


AND A WARM 
WEST TEXAS WELCOME 


Serving electric energy from the 


Red River to the Rio Grande places us right in 

the heart of the wool country. This, then, is a warm and 
personal invitation to come to the “Miss Wool of America” 
Pageant in San Angelo. Join with us in 

celebrating what is becoming the most important 


promotional activity of America’s vital wool industry. 
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_ Editorial 


American Heritage Under Fire 


THE AMERICAN wool industry 
is at last beginning to come from 
behind in the field of advertising 
its product. While the synthetic 
manufacturers have been spending 
millions of dollars each year to pro- 
mote their man-made fibers, the 
wool industry, largely because it is 
composed of thousands of individu- 
als, has only recently begun an in- 
dustry-wide program of advertising. 

Our most important vehicle in 
this program is Miss Wool of Amer- 
ica. Miss Wool’s primary function 
this year, the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the domestic wool indus- 
try, is to sell American heritage 
woolens. 

This American heritage is now 
under the grave threat of increased 
foreign imports. In 1947, the year 
before wool tariff cuts, only four 
million, six hundred thousand 
square yards of woolen fabrics 
were imported. In 1959 imports had 
risen to forty-six million, four hun- 
dred thousand square yards and in 
the first half of 1960 forty-three 
million square yards of woolens 
came into this country from abroad. 
This represents a whopping  in- 
crease of almost THREE THOU- 


SAND PERCENT in twelve years. 

Many of us, together with our 
forebears, represent more than 
fifty years of producing wool. It is 
up to us to support the Miss Wool 
program if we plan to continue as 
producers. It is our responsibility 
and our privilege. We must break 
our habit of “letting George do it.” 
Only we can assume the responsi- 
bility which is ours; there is no 
“George.” 

If there has ever been a crucial 
time in the life of our industry, this 
is it. There is a possibility that 
America no longer needs the wool 
industry. Perhaps our product is 
outdated by technological advances 
in the field of synthetic fabrics. 
Perhaps the long history of the 
product of wool is nearing an end. 

However, if we feel that the old- 
est of fibers still has a place in our 
economy, then we MUST support 
the National Miss Wool Program 
by subscribing to a Sustaining 
Membership ($100), a Patron Mem- 
bership ($25), or a Sponsor Mem- 
bership ($15). Checks should be 
mailed to the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, P. O. Box 
1486, San Angelo, Texas. 


appearances at state fairs and open- 
ings of celebrated theatrical and sports 
affairs. 

Specific plans and the preliminary 
steps for many of these projects have 
been completed and will be announced 
following the Miss Wool of America 
Pageant in San Angelo. 

The promotion staff of Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc., is 
collecting the special $15,000 woolen 
and worsted wardrobe being created 
for Miss Wool by America’s leading 
designers. In addition to this ward- 
robe, special wool wedding and brides- 
maids gowns are being designed to be 
worn at the Miss Wool Coronation 
ceremony. 

WAWA'S SATURATION 
PROGRAM 

Miss: Wool will be chosen from 

among 20 regional Miss Wools pre- 


viously selected to represent each of 
the Councils of the American Sheep 
Producers Council, a sponsor of the 
pageant. The overall Woolens and 
Worsteds promotion campaign takes 
into consideration the potentials for 
developing publicity and coverage at 
the local level through these regional 
Miss Wools, all of whom also will 
participate in local store promotions, 
fashion shows, television programs 
and special events, many of which 
will be tied into the national cam- 
paign. This saturation program is ex- 
pected to produce virtually an un- 
ending flow of press publicity de- 
signed to impress upon the American 
public the fact that American-made 
wool fabrics are the finest in the 
world. Greater impact than ever is 
anticipated from this year’s increased 
Miss Wool activity. 


SHEEP-GOAT SCHOOL 


AT JUNCTION 


ABOUT ONE hundred persons at- 
tended the Sheep and Goat, Wool and 
Mohair School held March 28 and 
29 at the Texas A. & M. Adjunct at 
Junction. A number of speakers dis- 
cussed various phases of sheep and 
goat, wool and mohair production, 
wool and mohair grading, brush con- 
trol, and warehousemen’s problems. 
Ear scab mite in goats was discussed, 
and a report was given on drenching. 
Penrose Metcalfe of San Angelo, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association, and Charles Schrein- 
er, III, of Kerrville, president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, each discussed the program 
of his Association. 


RODDIE SCOURING 


PLANT GROWS 


FRANK RODDIE of Roddie Wool 
Scouring Company, Brady, has added 
another scouring line which will boost 
the firm’s production of scoured grease 
wool from 90,000 to 100,000 pounds 
each 24 hours. This fourth line be- 
gan operation April 1. 
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Welcome to San Angelo for 
Wool Fiesta Week 


6. 


Finest in Ladies 
Ready-to-Wear, Shoes and Accessories 


SERVING SAN ANGELO AND WEST TEXAS 
29 W. BEAUREGARD SAN ANGELO 


DINE WITH US WHEN YOU ATTEND 
THE MISS WOOL SHOW 


“Restaura 


~ Mexico 


West Texans like to eat our DELICIOUS food in the bright and 
cheerful Little Mexico Restaurant. 


Our El Sombrero Room and Concho Banquet Room are the nicest 
for parties and clubs. 


LITTLE MEXICO RESTAURANT 


423 S. Chadbourne at Ave. A Phone 7577 San Angelo 


Welcome To San Angelo 
For The Miss Wool Show 


BEVERAGE SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


WHOLESALE—BOX 1622 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


OUT WEST BEAUREGARD 


LANDERS 
AUTOMOTIVE 


63 N. CHADBOURNE PA RTS 
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PERKINS DRUG COMPANY 


“The Rexall Store’’ 
SMITH & SONS Phone 3137 114 S. Chadbourne =A < 


MEDICAL ARTS PHARMACY Ve AE 
2102 Pecos 
H. D. (Chick) EAKMAN, Mor. Phone 8157 


THREE STORES TO SERVE a 
\ 


PERKINS DRUG NO. 3 “ae 


Freeland at Van Buren 
JOHN GOSNELL Phone 4137 


_ANGELO DRY CLEANERS Gam 10) 


a ° ONE HOUR DRY CLEANING SERVICE 
AVAILABLE UP TO 4:30 P.M. SATURDAY 
FEATHER PILLOWS CLEANED AND STERILIZED 
tence NEW TICKING —— REWEAVING 


331 W. Beauregard San Angelo, Texas 


SAM’‘S CHICKEN HOUSE 


SWIFT’S PREMIUM STEAKS — CHICKEN 
SHRIMP — MEXICAN FOODS 


Open 6:00 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
1717 W. Beauregard Phone 8488 WELCOME T( : 


DR. PEPPER BOTTLING CO. OF AK 


Friendly Pepper-Upper That Never Lets You Down 


302 E. Ave. K Phone 4543 e AG | | 


WILSON DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Fishing Tackle and Marine Supplies 
1423 W. Beauregard APR 
THOMPSON’S GARAGE 


Transmission Specialists 
1421 South Oakes Phone 5403 Featur 


Serving West Texas for 43 Years bs 
DIAMONDS — JEWELRY — CRYSTAL — SILVER United States , 
CHINA — GIFTS — MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Holland jewelry Lo. 


11 W. BEAUREGARD 


CALDWELL-KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 
Picture Framing — Glass — Actiste Material San Angelo Me: 
19 East Twohig pets Keyes, Owner Phone 4435 to serve the Ran 
The TALLEY PRESS WELCOA 
SAN . 


Printers and Lithographers 
Phone 5530 21 East Harris 
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) MISS WOOL 
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COLISEUM 
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Porter Henderson Implement 
Company 
Your John Deere Dealer 
NEW AND USED FARM EQUIPMENT 


WE EXTEND OUR BEST WISHES TO THE 
MISS WOOL PROGRAM 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE ON THE BASIS OF 
EXPERIENCE AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


702-706 South Oakes 


_HARRY’S 


FOOD STORE — 135 W. Twohig — San Angelo, Texas 


“Home of Western Stamps” 
Given and Redeemed on Any Food or Merchandise Purchased at 
HARRY'’S and Discount Mart for over 20,000 Items at Discount Prices! 


MOTL’S RADIATOR SHOP 


last twice as long and cool one-third better than original. Discount on new cores to 
prove it. See us. 36 Years — Same Location 


Phone 21955 1815 N. Chadbourne 


FRED HARRIS 
Pit Bar-B-Q Cafeteria 


Catering Service 
2322 Sherwood Way Phones 4393 & 25504 


GRAY’S PAINT & BODY SHOP 


Automotive Painting and Repairing 
Phone 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 


LONE STAR 
America’s Certified Quality Beer 


VILLARET & SON 


Wholesale Distributor 


ANGELO SPORTING GOODS 


All Major Sporting and Athletic Goods 


Serving All Southwest Texas 
For Schools, Organizations and individuals 


Village Shopping Center San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 24541 


Norman L. Gray 


Phone 3358 


ir Force Band 


HOBBY 


Hobby and Craft Supplies 
2205 W. Beauregard 


In The Village 


hants are Happy 
» and Farm trade 
d 


ACME QUALITY PAINTS, Inc. 


Phone 6534 — 1 So. Fillmore 


ARTIST SUPPLIES — WALLPAPER 
In The Village 


YOU TO 
{GELO 


WAGNER OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Office Equipment, Adding Machines, Typewriters and Repairs 
15 West Twohig 


FRANK A. GROUNDS 


Phone 9151 
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Welcome to San Angelo 


and the 
NATIONAL MISS WOOL SHOW 


GET YOUR REFRESHMENTS AT PINKIE’S 
SERVING WEST TEXANS THEIR 
FAVORITE BRANDS 


SAN ANGELO 

STORE NO. 2 STORE NO. 3 

MERTZON ROAD RANCH ROAD 42 

STORE NO. 1 MENARD 

BIG SPRING HIGHWAY STORE NO. 5 

STORE NO. 4 HIGHWAY 67 

ARDEN ROAD EAST OF ROWENA 


Give Her the Most 
Thoughtful 
Gift for Ali Occasions 


® Birthstones® signify each child 

Watch Mother's face light up with joy as she 
sees this ring that's hers alone . . . telling the 
precious story of her very own family! Gold 
bands (white or yellow) representing her hus- 
band and herself are joined together by the 
stone of the month of each child . . . a gift 
she'll show with pride, cherish always! Don't 
delay. As rings are custom-made, they must 
be ordered in advance. 


One child $25.00 
Twe children $30.00 
Three children $35.00 


MOTHER'S RING® 
Bands of 14K pebhatentiy Father and Mother 


Exclusive in San Angelo at 


Lerch Jewelers 
* Synthetic (Plus tex) 13 WEST TWOHIG 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Miss Wool Contestants 


KAREN HAYES, Danville, Indiana. Age 20. 
Eyes blue. Hair light brown. Junior at 
— University, Indianapolis, Ind. Major, 


ELEANOR M. CONNELL, Washington, D.C. 
22. E brown. Hair brown. college, 
tian College for Women, Columbia, Missouri. 
Major, business. 


KATHY KERSH, Montebello, California. Age 

18. Eyes green. Hair brown. Miss Los 
Angeles City 60-61. California Fashion De- 
signer’s M of the year 1961. Freshman 
at East Los eles College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Major, Public Speaking, English, Psy- 
chology. 


RILLA MAE. KRUMM, Huron, South Dakota. 
Age 20. Eyes brown. Hair brown. Junior at 
University of South Dakota, 
Major, Mathematics. 


JOYCE LYNN NORTON, Boise, Idaho. Age 19. 
Eyes blue. Hair copper. Boise Jr. College. 
Took general course. 


JANET LEE RAY, Olathe, Colorado. Age 20. 
Eyes blue. Hair blonde. Junior at Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado. Major, 
nglish. 


SHERRY SIMMS, Rayville, Louisiana. Age 20. 
Eyes brown. Hair brown. Junior at North- 
east Louisiana State College, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana. Major, Elementary Education. 


Vermillion, S.D. 


DIANE VANCE, Tucson, Arizoria. Age 21. Eyes 
blue. Har dark blonde. Senior at University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Major, Art and 
Physical Education. 


JEAN WILLIAMS, Ballinger, Texas. Age 21. 
Eyes blue. Hair dark brown. Sophomore Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. Major, Spanish. 


DONNA JANE COCKRELL, Colcord, Oklahoma. 
Age 18. Eyes brown. Hair dark brown. 
Sophomore at Oklahoma State University, 

Stillwater. Major, Language Arts. 


GAYLE HUDGENS, Hobbs, New Mexico. Age 
19. Eyes blue. Hair dark brown. Sophomore 
at University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Major, Latin American Studies. 


DIANE BOYER, Missoula, Montana. Age 19. 
Eyes blue-grey. Hair honey blonde. 
more at Montana State University. Major, 
French, Music, Art. 


ANN FRANDSEN, North Ogden, Utah. Age 
18. Eyes blue. Hair brown. Freshman at 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah. Major, Ele- 
mentary Education. 


DONNA RAE MCcHALE, Torrington, Wyoming. 
Age 18. Eyes brown. Hair brown. Freshman 
at University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. Major, American Studies (History). 


BILLIE GLOWACKI, Lockwood, Ohio. Age 19. 
Eyes blue. Hair brown. Sophomore at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. Major, Edu- 
cation. 


JACQUELYN PLENKE, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Age 20. Eyes blue. Hair blonde. Junior at 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Major, Art. 


BEVERLEY READING, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Age 
19. Hair brown. Eyes hazel. 


INA LEMKE, Duluth, Minnesota and North 
Dakota. Age 19. Eyes brown. Hair brown. 
Freshman, University of Minnesota. 


ANN HANNA, Valentine, Nebraska. Eyes blue. 
Hair brown. Lindenwood College (Junior), 
University of Nebraska. 


Bacharach To Serve as 


Miss Wool Judge 


FOR THE second consecutive year, 
Bert Bacharach will serve as one of 
the official judges of the Miss Wool 
of America Pageant, which is to be 
held in the San Angelo Coliseum, 
April 22. Twenty young ladies rep- 
resenting the wool industry of the 
nation will take part in the contest 


for the honor of being named Miss 
Wool of America. 

Bacharach’s columns, “Now See 
Here” and “Stag Lines—the Column 
for Men,” appear in newspapers all 
over the country. He is also author of 
“Bert Bacharach’s Book for Men” and 
“Right Dress—Success Through Bet- 
ter Grooming.” 


New Mexico Prof. Neale 
Departs For Peru 


PROF. P. E. NEALE, famed sheep 
and wool expert with the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of New Mexico 
State University, has left for Peru, 
South America, to act as consultant 
to the Servicio de Investigacion y 


Promocion at Lima. Neale’s two- 


QUALITY MILLINERY 
AND SHOES 
FOR QUEENS 


23 W. Beauregard 


month trip is sponsored by that or- 
ganization in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
USDA. 

In Peru, Neale will judge three 
big sheep shows: The Huancayo Re- 
gional Livestock Exposition, April 
3-9; National Livestock Exposition at 
Mollina, May 5-14; and Annual In- 
terhacienda Show at Pachacayo, April 
14-15. He will also give lectures and 
visit ranches and experimental sta- 
tions in the South American country. 


Mrs. Neale will accompany “Prof.”, 
as he is commonly known to wool 
growers. He joined the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1923 and, ex- 
cept for five years of private farming 
in the Mesilla Valley, he has been 
with the station staff ever since. 
Neale’s reputation as a sheep and 
wool specialist has created demand 
for his services in several foreign 
countries. He visited Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanon in 1947; Ecuador 
in 1950; Pakistan in 1955; and Aus- 
tralia in 1958. 
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For Aprit, 1961 


Miss Mohain sor 1962 .. . 
Miss Carlene Brown 


CARLENE BROWN, a lovely, blue- 
eyed brunette from Brady, has been 
chosen Miss Mohair for 1962 by the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion. The new Miss Mohair-elect is a 
freshman at San Angelo College, ma- 
joring in elementary education. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
O. Brown of Brady, Carlene is twenty 
years old, she is five feet, six inches 
tall and possesses a winning smile and 
a vibrant personality. She was named 
“most popular girl” for six years 
while attending school in Brady. 
Drum major for the Brady Bulldog 
Band, Carlene was active in the stu- 


dent council for four years, president 
of the Future Teachers of America in 
her senior year, vice president of the 
Junior Historians, and on the news- 
paper staff while attending high 
school. She also played saxophone and 
clarinet with the stage band. 

The versatile Carlene has taught 
dancing and baton twirling for sev- 
eral years in the summer months and 
plans to teach twirling again this 
summer. Captain of the Ramettes, the 
San Angelo College girls’ drill team, 
the pretty Miss Mohair-elect was a 
runner-up in the school’s homecoming 
queen contest last fall. 


CARLENE BROWN 


The new Miss Mohair will begin 
a nation-wide tour following her cor- 
onation August 3 in Fredericksburg 
to show her all-mohair wardrobe. At 
her coronation Carlene will wear a 
beautiful gown of all-white, pure mo- 
hair lace and an orchid-colored robe. 
The gown is being created especially 
for Miss Mohair of 1962 by Mercia 
of London from fabric furnished by 
Charles Hanson, Ltd., of Keighley, 
England. McBean and Bishop, Ltd., 
of Glasgow, Scotland, is providing 
other articles for her wardrobe. Na- 
tional Fashion Exhibitors of America 
is assembling a mohair wardrobe by 
American designers for Carlene which 
she will model during her year as 
Miss Mohair at fashion shows, col- 
leges and universities, and _ retail 
stores, as well as in television ap- 
pearances. 

Sponsored by the Brady Chamber 
of Commerce and representative for 
the Heart of Texas area, Carlene was 
chosen from twenty-two entrants at 
last year’s contest in Kerrville. Her 
selection was kept a closely guarded 
secret for the past six months, with 
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only Carlene, her family, the judges, 
and a few others knowing she had 
been chosen to represent the industry. 
Miss Mohair of 1961, Miss Sunda 
Callan of Menard, will relinquish her 
title to Carlene on August 3 at the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Fredericks- 
burg. 

L. O. Brown, Carlene’s father, 
works for the Texas Highway De- 
partment, and he also runs a small 
herd of Angora goats on his ranch 
near Brady. Mrs. Brown has been as- 
sociated with a Brady department 
store for the past twenty years. 

Enthusiastic about sports, trim 
Carlene measures 37-24'2-37. She 
is a champion tennis player and loves 
dancing and baton twirling. In addi- 
tion to her other talents, the new Miss 
Mohair is an accomplished pianist 
and often plays the organ for the 
First Methodist Church in Brady. 

This vivacious, talented young lady 
from the Heart of Texas, Carlene 
Brown, will undoubtedly make a 
charming representative for the mo- 
hair industry as Miss Mohair of 1962. 


AA 


119 West Twohig 


Wool Carpet Special 


HIGH QUALITY ALL WOOL WILTON 


Six Decorator Colors in lovely no-match design. 
Heavy Quality and Lifetime Mothproofed. 
Compare this Carpet with others selling at $11.95 per yd. 


INSTALL ANYWHERE 


Lacy Carpet Company 


Telephone 21965 
ST 


ONLY 


$8.95 


PER SQ. YD. 


Completely installed with 
40-oz. cushion. 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Miss Wool of Texas, Miss Jean Williams of Ballinger 
PROUDLY DRIVES A 


CHEVROLET 
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News 0 


Auviliany 


NOTES FROM THE 


AUXILIARY PRESIDENT 


THE SHEEP and Goat Raiser has 
given us this page in our magazine for 
news of our Auxiliary. We hope to 
keep you informed with messages 
from our various officers of their 
work and notices of future meetings 
and events. 


With the quarterly meeting at Min- 
eral Wells just over, we are already 
looking forward to the June meeting 
in Del Rio. We are looking forward 
to seeing many of you there. Come 
and bring the family. 


You know the purposes of this Aux 
iliary are: 

1. To aid and assist the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion in advancing the best inter- 
ests of the sheep and goat industry. 

2. To advocate and practice the 
wider use of products of sheep and 
goats. 

3. To encourage cooperation 
among its members. 

To accomplish the first, we must 
attend the meetings and keep our- 
selves informed as to those things 
that are affecting our industry. Our 
“Make It Yourself With Wool,” Lamb 
Promotion and Miss Wool Promotion 
answers the second. Greeting new 
members for our Association and Aux- 
iliary takes care of the third. 


Work is going forward rapidly on 
the “Miss Wool” pageant. We have 
contracted to sell so many tickets. 
Have you bought yours? We need to 
have our allotment sold as soon as 
possible. Won't you get your tickets 
now? 


Mrs. S. M. Harvick has done and is 
doing a wonderful job on the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” contest. Texas 
had a Junior National Winner this 
year, Miss Mary Ethyl Britton of El 
Paso. We hope to have her as our 
guest in Del Rio in June. The State 
contest has done much to stimulate 
interest in wool and the use of wool- 
en materials. 


This year, Mrs. Ralph Mayer is 
Chairman of Lamb Promotion. Are 
you promoting consumption of lamb 
by preparing a lamb dish at least once 
a week? Try this recipe: 


LAMB SHISH - KEBAB 


Have boned shoulder or leg of lamb 
cut into 1‘ or 2-inch squares. A pound 
of lamb cubes will make 2 to 3 12-inch 
kebabs, depending on size of squares 
and amount of meat to vegetables or 
fruit used. Place lamb squares in bowl, 
sprinkle with salt and coarse-ground 
pepper. A sprinkling of oregano or 
thyme may be added if desired. Tuck in 
a few thin slices of onion. Marinating is 
not necessary but can add flavor varia- 
tions. If a marinade is used pour the 
sauce over the meat and allow to stand, 
covered, in the refrigerator 12 hours or 


longer. Turn occasionally. To grill, 
thread cubes of lamb on skewer. Parti- 
ally cook. Remove meat with tongs and 
alternate on skewer chunks of pine- 
apple, slices of green pepper, large 
mushroom caps. Finish cooking. Sug- 
gested Marinade (for 2 pounds lamb 
cubes) — 1-3 cup olive oil or salad oil, 
1 cup dry white or red wine. 


TIP: A proper fire for broiling will 
register, at grill level, about 350 de- 
grees. 


One of the most important resolu- 
tions to come from the National Aux- 
iliary at their Denver meeting was as 
follows: 

“We recommend that the Auxiliary 
work through all agencies which will 
cooperate toward the end of educat- 
ing the public to buy American-made 
goods, and we urge all members of 
this Association to individually re- 
solve that they shall buy wherever 
possible only American-made _ goods, 
and shall influence their friends to do 
the same. Let’s make this our motto: 
‘BUY AMERICA — BUILD AMER- 
ICA — BE AMERICAN.’” 


LOOKING AROUND AND 
LISTENING IN 


Mrs. Price Maddox attended the 
Quarterly Meeting at Mineral Wells 
with the Jimmy Maddox's. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dynamite Hoggett and _ little 
daughter, Linda Diane, were among 
the younger members. The woolen 
car robe given as a door prize was 
won by A. G. Harral, Jr. The Spur 
Clip, also given as a door prize, was 
won by T. A. Kincaid. The music of 
Jack Amlung and his orchestra was 
listened to and enjoyed in the Brazos 
Club after a reception given by the 
Dudley Brothers of Comanche. 

Do you know these facts about 
wool? 

Wool Sets the Fashion Pace. 

Wool Fits Better. 

Wool Has Elegance. 

Wool Glows with Color. 

Wool has Built-in Air Condition- 

ing. 

Wool is Soil Resistant. 

Wool is Long Wearing. 

Wool Cleans Satisfactorily. 

Wool Will Not Cling. 

Wool Will Not Flame. 

Wool Prevents Sudden Chilling. 

Wool Excels in Texture. 


Mrs. Floyd McMullan, 
President 
Big Lake, Texas 
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Maintain Your Association 
— Support Promotion 


SHEEP AND GoaT RalIsER 


OFFICERS 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Lamb and Goat — Mrs. Ralph Mayer, Sonora 

Wool and Mohair — Mrs. Adolf Stieler, Comfort. 
Legislative — Mrs. Jerry Puckett, Ft. Stockton 

Publicity — Mrs. Stanton Bundy, Sonora 

Education — Mrs. Willie Wilkerson, Menard 

Finance — Mrs. Worth Durham, Sterling City 

Make It Yourself With Wool — Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Ozona 


President — Mrs. Floyd McMullan, Big Lake 


First Vice President — Mrs. James Baggett, Ozona 
Second Vice President —Mrs. Alvie Cole, Sterling City 
Treasurer — Mrs. Joe Dobson, Coleman 

Secretary — Mrs. W. E. Friend, Jr., Ozona 

Historian — Mrs. Gail Dudley, Comanche 
Parliamentarian — Mrs. Aubrey DeLong, Mertzon 


Mrs. Harvick Reports On 


MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH WOOL 


MRS. S. M. HARVICK of Ozona, 
State Director for Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest, at the Quarterly 
Directors Meeting at Mineral Wells 
reported a total of 613 garments had 
been judged in Texas in four differ- 
ent divisions. Beginners group had 
seven garments; Juniors had 447; 
Seniors 125, and Adults had 34. 

The state finals will be held Janu- 
ary 6, 1962, at Texas Technological 
College in Lubbock. These plans were 
arranged in Big Spring, where Mrs. 
Harvick met with Dr. Willa Vaughn 
Tinsley, dean at Tech. Dr. Tinsley 
will be in charge of the state finals. 

There are ten districts in the con- 
test in Texas and all district directors 


except one have accepted to serve next 
year. Mrs. Harvick said she needs a 
director for District 3, which is 
bounded by El Paso, Midland and 
Brewster Counties, and she hopes that 
she will have someone from that dis- 
trict volunteer to serve as director. 

The Junior National Grand Prize 
winner for this year, Mary Britton 
from El] Paso, is to receive material 
for a woolen wardrobe and she will 
take her prize tour of Europe this sum- 
mer. Miss Britton will be presented 
before the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation at the next quarterly meeting 
in June. 

Mrs. George Bean accompanied 
Mrs. Harvick to Mineral Wells. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
“WE NOW have 83 paid members 
for 1961. Remember your Auxiliary 
dues have not gone up—they are still 
only $3.00 per year. Those of you 
who have not paid, please mail your 
dues to me. 

“In our stamp sale, we sold $20. 
One-half of this will be retained by 
our Auxiliary, the other half sent to 
the National Auxiliary to help our 
work.” 

Mrs. Joe Dobson, Treasurer 
Coleman, Texas 


FROM THE AUXILIARY 
HISTORIAN 

“THE PAGES in the scrapbook, which 
cover the years 1954 through 1960, 
are bulging. These will be found and 
put on record in the Association of- 
fice in San Angelo. This is an inter- 
esting and important record of your 
activities for these years. 

“Very few clippings or other things 
of interest have been turned in as yet 
with which to start the new volume. 
I would like to appeal to you to send 
me anything of interest that you 
might run across pertaining to the 
work of the Auxiliary for 1961.” 

Mrs. Gail Dudley, 
Historian Woman’s Aux. 
Comanche, Texas 


MRS. COLE SAYS 


“WE HAD a very good attendance at 
our quarterly meeting at Mineral 
Wells, March 24 and 25. 

“We are looking forward to our 
next quarterly meeting in June, which 
will be held in Del Rio. Start plan- 
ning NOW to attend this meeting. 

“Join YOUR organization, boost 
YOUR wool, mohair and lamb! Please, 
all of your consider yourself on the 
Membership Committee. If each one 
of us could get one new member, and 
then each new member get another, 
just think what our Auxiliary could 
do!” Mrs. Alvie L. Cole, 

Second Vice President 
Sterling City, Texas 


U. S. BUYS LAMB 
THE UNITED States Department of 
Agriculture in mid-March announced 
the purchase of 1,701,000 pounds of 
frozen lamb for distribution to eligible, 
non-profit, charitable institutions in 
this country. The purpose of the pro- 
gram, according to USDA, is to im- 
prove lamb prices to producers. Prices 
paid ranged from 35.80 cents per 
pound to 39.48 cents. The govern- 
ment agency has now purchased a 
total of 4,620,000 pounds of lamb 
at a cost of $1,717,000 since the be- 
ginning of the program. Still more 
lamb will be purchased by USDA un- 
der the program this spring. 
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a ———— GOLDEN FLEECE HAS BEEN LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GROWTH OF 
SAN ANGELO, WHICH TODAY IS ONE OF THE LARGEST INLAND WOOL 
—————= CENTERS IN THE WORLD. 


Here, where millions of pounds of wool are handled each year, 


+ MISS WOOL OF AMERICA is selected, further helping to make 
Angelo a WOOL WONDERLAND. 


CONGRATULATIONS, PATTI JOSHAW, FORA = 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR AS MISS WOOL OF AMERICA 


FOR 1961 


O 


* 


pum Back when the Wagons brought the wool to San Angelo a group 
: of West Texas Ranchmen organized the Wool Growers Central SS 
Yj Storage Company and created a new and improved method of S 
U,marketing the Golden Fleece and financing the wool-producing SS 
Yj industry. We have pioneered wool financing and marketing for SSS 
Y, the wool growers in Texas. 


Y] Today, with more than three-quarters of a million dollars in 


Y/f, Our officers and directors are experienced livestock producers. 
ag They live in widely scattered areas of our territory. They are 
peueee////), familiar with all conditions in all sections of West Texas and are 


/ 


en to our customers for advice and counsel. 


Segre 


WOOL GROWERS CENTRAL STORAGE 


\ \ 
Jack E. Atuison, President and Director Gero. L. ALDWELL, Director \ \ 
W. E. Kinney, Vice President and Director J. C. CunnincuaM, Director \ 
M. C. Puckett, Vice President and Director J. Wituts Jounson III, Director \ 
Roy Henperson, Vice President and Director Geracp C. Puckett, Director \ 
Cray H. Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer Georce F. Rust, Director \ \ 
HeLen W. McKnicut, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer But Upton, Director 
YY 
fff} 210 East Avenue B San Angelo, Texas \\ 
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Sul Ross Field Day 
On Pierce Ranch 


SEVENTY-SEVEN Sul Ross Range 
Animal Husbandry majors and twenty 
gentlemen judges had the unusual op- 
portunity of judging at the 10th An- 
niversary of the Pierce Rambouillet 
Field Day held Friday, March 17, on 
the Alpine ranch of Miles Pierce. In- 
terested men, including Vocational 
Agriculture teachers, County Agents, 
commercial sheepmen and_ sheep 
breeders, were invited to participate as 
gentlemen judges. Mr. Pierce states 
that the contest is unique in that, as 
far as he knows, it is the only judging 
within one breed and one linebred 
flock of only one breeder which makes 
the sheep carry more uniformity and 
thus requiring an exhibition of skill 
from the judges. 

The high-point student judge was 
Bubba Whitehead, from Del Rio, who 
came through with 462 points out of 
a possible 550. Clarence Hollida of 
Alpine was the high-point gentleman 
judge, with 515 points. Bubba was 
presented with an individual engraved 
trophy, which he was allowed to keep. 
Clarence received a cash award from 
Mr. Pierce. The Clip and Brand Club, 
of which Dr. E. E. Turner is college 
sponsor, received a large, permanent 


trophy with the winner’s name en- 
graved on it also. 

The contest consisted of 10 regu- 
lar classes and one special class. The 
first five classed contained four rams 
each, with class five being made up 
of the champions selected in the pre- 
vious four classes. Classes 6 through 
8 were ewes and class 9 was range 
ewes and class 10 was the champion- 
ship ewes chosen earlier. Class 11 
was the special class where judges 
estimated, on one ram and one ewe, 
the weight of each, weight of fleece, 
fineness of fleece expressed in spin- 
ning count, and percent of shrink of 
fleece. The ram and the ewe were 
shorn during the contest after the 
judging of this particular class. This 
was the most instructive, informative 
and technical class. The ram weighed 
231 pounds, sheared 202 pounds, 
with a spinning count in the 90's and 
a shrinkage of 35%. The ewe 
weighed 175 pounds, sheared 1612 
pounds, with a spinning count in the 
80’s and a shrinkage of 39%. These 
extremely smooth sheep fooled most 
of the judges in ultra-high spinning 
count, fineness and long staple. 

The other high-point student judges 


G. T. (Trus) Trusler 


COL-TEX GASOLINE, KERO, 


MOTOR OILS 


Welcome Visitors to San Angelo 
for the 
MISS WOOL OF AMERICA PAGEANT 


CACTUS OIL COMPANY 


AMALIE PENNSYLVANIA, COSDEN, AND CITIES SERVICE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXS 


DIESEL FUEL, FURNACE OIL, 


AND GREASES 


P. O. BOX 3395, STATION A 


Ranch Supplies, Plumbing and 
the Biggest Range of Pipe and 
Casing in the Southwest 
Water-well casing and pipe for water and 

irrigation wells in a full range of sizes . 
from 2 


delivered in truckload lots. For the best 
prices . . 


PIPE & SUPPLY co. 


6914 iNDUSTRIAL 


to 30 inches in diameter . 


. just write or call 


EL PASO 


PHONE PR 8-4431 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


JUDGING CONTEST WINNERS 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


Miles Pierce and King Altuda 6th are shown in front of (left 
to right) first place Bubba Whitehead, second place Mickey 
Powers, and third place Fred Webb. 


were: Mickey Powers, Sonora, with 
443 points; Fred Webb, Crane, 433; 
Ruth Foster, Sterling City, 430; John- 
nie Fitzgerald, Ft. Davis, 429; Thelma 
Gwilliam, Uvalde, 428; Eddie Barsch, 
Brady, 423; Reed Jennings, Sonora, 
419; Karson Bivins, Benjamin, 418; 
and Mike Howard, Lubbock, 410. 
Gentlemen judges placing second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, respectively, 
were Dave Pool, Alpine, with 459 
points; Gerald Porter, Ft. Stockton, 


456; David D. White, Ft. Stockton, 
452; and Jim Bob Stein, Marfa, 447. 

Contestants spent their spare time 
between classes being amused by a 
live, caged bobcat caught that morn- 
ing. 

Following the judging, 145. stu- 
dents and sheepmen were served bar- 
becue on the front lawn of the Pierce 
residence. Winners were announced 
later and presented with cash awards 
furnished by Mr. Pierce. 


A lineup of one of the field day classes of rams. 
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MEMBERS OF SAC 1960-61 LIVESTOCK JUDGING TEAMS 


1960-61 Highlights of SAC 


Livestock Judging Teams 


Tarleton State College — 
High Team, Freshman and Sophomore Division 
High individual—Bobby Kelley, freshman 
Eugene Davee, sophomore 


Abilene Fat Stock Show — 
High individual—First, Tommy Love 
Second, Hilbern Briscoe 
Third, Eugene Davee 


Sam Houston State College — 
High Team 
High individual—First, Jerry Batson 
Second, Hilbern Briscoe 
Third, Bobby Kelley 


Houston Fat Stock Show — 
Second High Team in Swine 
8th high individual, Hilbern Briscoe 
10th high individual, Bobby Kelley 
7th high team in contest 


National Association of College Teachers of Agriculture, 
Abilene — 
High individual, Bobby Kelley 
High individual sheep, Bobby Kelley 
Third high team, San Angelo College 


AGRICULTURE BUILDING 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


The agriculture department of San Angelo College offers a 
full two-year program that is transferable to any school in 
the land. 


The college operates a farm of about eight sections on the 
north shores of North Concho Lake. A herd of Hereford and 
Angus cattle and a flock of sheep are maintained for class 
work, also two breeds of swine. The farm keeps on feed in 
the feedlot about eighteen fat steers, lambs and barrows to 
train the judging teams, and for class work. 


Each year about 1200 to 1400 4-H and FFA boys and girls 
attend the judging contests sponsored by the agriculture 
department. 


SAN ANGELO COLLEGE BASKETBALL TEAM 


Our Rams, the San Angelo College basketball team, winner of 
the Pioneer Conference, Regional Champion, and eleventh 
place winner in the National Tournament. 


For Information Write to Registrar's Office 


San Angelo College 


or to 
Raymond M. Cavness, Ph.D., L.L.D., President 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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For Selling or Buying - - - Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 


San Angelo Livestock 
Auction Co. 


“The BEST Livestock Market in West Texas” 


Remodeled and Improved 
The new owners of San Angelo Livestock Auction Co. have 
made some changes — changes designed to better handle 


your livestock, improve conditions for selling and buying and 
to provide the best, most efficient marketing service possible. 


SALES START AT 11:00 A.M. 


Sheep - Tuesday Cattle - Thursday 
HOGS SELL EVERY THURSDAY 


BONDED AND FEDERALLY APPROVED 


You're always welcome at 


San Angelo Livestock Auction Co. 
P. O. Box 732 Phone 8134 


CARROLL FARMER EDWIN PINSON DICK COMPTON 
Manager 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


THERE'S BEEN no official anounce- 
ment as yet, but the payments USDA 
will make to producers under the wool 
program this summer will probably 
be at the same—or very close to the 
same—rate as last year’s payments. 
The reason is that the market price 
average for the season has been very 
close to the averages of a year ago. 
The payment, when it’s announced, 
will be calculated by figuring the re- 
lationship between the market prices 
of about 43 cents a pound and the 
support level of 62 cents a pound. 


Agriculture Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman is telling everyone who'll lis- 
ten these days that the most important 
job facing the American farmer today 
is winning public understanding of 
the problems of the farm economy. 

Freeman bluntly told the National 
Farmers Union convention in Wash- 
ington recently that the day is gone 
forever when farmers can get by on 
Capitol Hill without the support of 
city lawmakers. Even the best-de- 
signed farm programs, he says, will 
be of no permanent value without the 
support of city people now. Freeman 
says he sees the job of developing im- 
proved public understanding of agri- 
culture as one of his own “supreme” 
tasks. 

ad 

The Forest Service’s recently-un- 
veiled plan to improve food and cover 
conditions for wildlife in National 
Forests is a public acknowledgement 
of the fact that forest wildlife man- 
agement, at its present pace, isn’t 
keeping up with the growing use of 
the forests by hunters and fishermen. 

The fact is that much of the vital 
big game winter range in the national 
forest system needs improvement, For- 
est Service officials contend. Experts 
say that on some ranges, forage plants 
have been worked down to the point 
where both game herds and the lands 
they use are suffering. 

The popularity of the forests as a 
place for hunting and fishing, mean- 
while, continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. The number of sportsmen’s 
visits to the forests nearly tripled in 
the 1950-60 period. 


A new Forest Service plan to im- 
prove food and cover, develop wild- 
life openings and food patches, and 
improve fishing streams and lakes by 
land management measures, would 


cost about $25.6 million over a 10 
to 15 year period. 


Agriculture Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman will try to “sell” his new 
long-range grain control programs to 
the Congress and the general public 
as part of an overall program for the 
sensible use of the productivity of the 
U. S. farmer. 

Freeman's thinking is based on his 
conviction that while we're piling up 
mountains of surplus grain, there’s a 
growing market for food oils and live- 
stock protein foods—especially in re- 
lief and Food-for-Peace “markets” at 
home and abroad. It’s just simple com- 
mon sense, Freeman argues, to adopt 
policies that squeeze back the com- 
modities in oversupply and shift re- 
sources into the products for which 
there is more demand. 

This is the basic framework for ad- 
ministration plans which call, on one 
hand, for taking grain acreage out of 
production while at the some time ex- 
panding government financed “mar- 
keting” of other foods. 

Freeman’s recent moves to boost 
1961 farm income with the legislative 
powers he has in older farm legisla- 
tion fit into the same basic framework. 
The recent decision to lift supports for 
manufacturing milk from $3.22 a 
hundredweight to $3.40 may send 
bigger stocks of nonfat dry milk into 
the government support program — 
but this is one of the most popular 
items in government donation pro- 
grams for relief feeding, both at home 
and abroad. If a simultaneous action 
lifting supports for 1961 crop peanuts 
produces some extra stocks, officials 
figure they can be crushed into oil 
which will be very welcome in relief 
feeding program. 


USDA’s mid-March survey of early 
lambs indicates the number in major 
states is up about four percent from a 
year ago. In general, USDA says the 
growth and development of early 
lambs has been faster than usual this 
year. 


Don't be surprised if it takes longer 
than usual to move wool out of pro- 
ducers’ hands this spring. 

Here’s why: Slack business condi- 
tions at the end of 1960 have led 
economists and trade experts to pre- 
dict that the pickup in textile mill ac- 
tivity in the first half of 1961 will be 
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slower than usual. This means that 
buyers and mills will be walking cau- 
tiously, waiting for price trends to de- 
velop, and sales of wool by producers 
from the new clip may be a bit slower 
than normal. 

Mill consumption of raw wool last 
year came to 404.2 million pounds on 
a scoured basis, down six percent 
from the previous year and two per- 
cent above average. In spite of the 
decline, the figure represents a gain 
for raw wool in its percentage of the 
woolen-and-worsted market. Raw wool 
got 59.4 percent of the market last 
year, compared with 58.7 percent in 
1959, and just 53.8 percent in 1958. 
The reason: raw wool prices have 
been more competitive in relation to 
synthetics and reprocessed and reused 
wool. 


A new estimate of the size of the 
nation’s farm population shows that 
the number of farm people is smaller 
than anyone had figured—a renewed 
warning that farm people must de- 
pend on city support for all govern- 
ment programs involving agriculture. 
The latest Census Bureau estimate, 
counting only people who live on 
places the Bureau classifies as farms, 
shows 15.6 million farm people as of 
April, 1960. This amounts to 8.7 
percent of the total population. If 
trends of recent years continued in 
1960, we can safely figure that as of 
right now, only about eight percent 
of the American people are on farms. 


Analysis of last year’s relatively 
weakening national market for farm 


land furnishes few solid clues to the 
future. 

Nationally, land values about stood 
still after climbing steadily since 
1953. Most of the weakness was in 
the Corn Belt, where land prices drop- 
ped five percent in the year ending 
last November. The Northern Plains 
states reported no change, and land 
prices in the Mountain states rose an- 
other two percent. 

Partly, there seems to have been a 
slowdown in demand for land because 
of uncertainty about future govern- 
ment grain control programs. Partly, 
there may have been a reaction to the 
fact that land prices in many areas are 
far above the normal relationship to 
farm income. In 1960, land prices 
were about 9.5 times net income per 
acre, nearly double the 1950-54 
average. 

The National Farmers Union con- 
vention just ended in Washington 
seemed to symbolize the way the or- 
ganization has come out of the wilder- 
ness in its relations with government 
farm officials. 

For eight years, Farmers Union had 


'VE BEEN 
PAINTING THE 
BEDROOM, 
DEAR! 


been on distinctly unfriendly terms 
with the powers in Washington. To- 
day, with the organization solidly in 
support of the new administrative 
team, the whole atmosphere is differ- 
ent. 

James G. Patton, Farmers Union's 
President, summed up what a lot of 
other Washington farm folks have 
been saying for years when he told 
the convention that it’s an absolute 
necessity for the nation’s farm groups 
to coordinate through a single federa- 
tion—one unified voice for agricul- 
ture. But the recognition of this fact 
provides no help in solving the prob- 
lem of getting farm people with such 
widely separated views as Patton and 
Farm Bureau President Charles Shu- 
man to pull together. 


The theme of “bargaining power” 
for farmers turns up more and more 
in farm policy discussions these days. 

It’s the central theme of a strongly- 
worded policy statement being circu- 
lated these days by the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference. The Con- 
ference says farmers ought to unite 
in cooperative bargaining units to bar- 
gain for sales prices with processors, 
wholesalers, and other buyers. 

If the buyers get tough, says the 
Conference, farmers would be justi- 
fied in holding back their products 
until “those who wish to buy are will- 
ing to bargain in good faith.” This 
kind of hard-nosed dickering would 
be both “in keeping with Christian 
principles and economically 
sound,” the Conference policy state- 
ment maintains. 
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Greatest 
Worm Killer 
I Ever Used.” 


Parasite infested livestock recover fast after 
Paritrope treatment. They resume weight-gain- 
ing promptly, get back into top condition 
quickly to produce extra profits. Contains no 
phenothiazine. Approved for beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep and goats. U. S. Patented. 


Bring your livestock problems to us for FREE 
consultation service. 


STURDY AUTOMATIC SYRINGE 
For dosing and vaccinating. Adjustable up to 10 cc 
so exact dosage can be a 
We carry 
COMPLETE LINE OF LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
Write for catalog 
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KILL BRUSH! 


For more profit, more 
beef, kill scrub oak, mes- 
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poisonous. Sure kill— 
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Research With Animal 


Systemic Insecticides 


By R. O. DRUMMOND, Entomologist 
Entomology Research Division, U.S. D. A. 


Kerrville, Texas 


LIVESTOCK ARE attacked by many 
kinds of insects. Most such pests, in- 
cluding lice, ticks, horn flies, and 
sheep keds, are controlled convention- 
ally with dips and sprays; but other 
insects, such as the bots, are usually 
not affected by external treatment. 
Cattle grubs, horse bots, and sheep 
nose bots spend considerable periods 
of their lives inside animals and thus 
are protected from most externally ap- 
plied insecticides. In order to control 
these bots effectively when they are 
inside the host animals, their life his- 
tories must be understood. 
Life History 

These bots have several features in 
common. The adult bot flies do not 
bite livestock. In fact, they do not 
feed at all, but live on fat stored up 
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from the larval stage. They are found 
around livestock only at the time 
when they deposit eggs or larvae on 
the animals. The larvae—or maggots, 
grubs, or bots, as they are called— 
live inside the animals for long pe- 
riods of time, usually from two to 
eight months. When fully grown, they 
leave their hosts, drop to the ground, 
and become pupae, the inactive stage 
from which the adult flies emerge. 
The particular life cycle of each of 
these parasites is summarized in the 
following brief descriptions. 


CATTLE GRUBS—In the spring, 
heel flies (the adult stage of cattle 
grubs) actively pursue cattle and lay 
their eggs on the hairs of the legs and 
other parts of the body. Tiny maggots 
(larvae) hatch from the eggs and bore 
into the skin through the hair follicles. 
Larvae of the cattle grub common in 
Texas then move from their entrance 
sites to the lining of the gullet and 
spend several months there, where 
they grow to about six times their 
original size; then they move to the 
animal’s back and make an air hole. 
This internal migration takes about 
six months, and the grubs continue to 
grow for another five to nine weeks 
in the animal’s back. Fully grown 
larvae leave the animal, fall to the 
ground, change to the inactive pupal 
stage, and in about a month the heel 
flies emerge. There is only one gen- 
eration a year, and the different ac- 
tivities, such as egg-laying and the 
appearance of grubs in the cattle’s 
backs, usually occur at approximately 
the same season from year to year. 
Around Kerrville, adult heel flies are 
active from January through March, 
and grubs most often appear in the 
backs of cattle in September through 
December, although earlier and later 
appearances are not unusual. 


Picture 1. 
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HORSE BOTS—Certain horse bot 
flies lay tiny eggs, or nits, on hairs of 
the horse’s chest and legs, and when 
the horse licks these areas the mois- 
ture of the animal’s lips and tongue 
causes the eggs to hatch. Other flies 
lay eggs on the horse’s lips and chin, 
and these bots hatch and burrow into 
the mouth without assistance. Once 
inside the mouth all these larvae bore 
into the tongue and other areas of the 
mouth; after about a month of growth 
they are swallowed and attach them- 
selves to the wall of the stomach (Pic- 
ture 1) and of the small intestine 
near the stomach. They remain there 
for several months and after becom- 
ing fully grown, detach and pass out 
with the manure. They seek cover, 
form pupal cases similar to those of 
the cattle grub, and the adult flies 
emerge after three to ten weeks, or 
longer, depending on the temperature. 
Horse bot flies are active from early 
spring to late fall. 


SHEEP NOSE BOTS — Female 
flies deposit living larvae in the nos- 
trils of sheep. These bots craw] into 
the nose and infest the nasal pas- 
sages, where they increase in size for 
a period and then move to the frontal 
sinuses for further growth. The full 
growing period usually takes 25-35 
days, but in cold climates it may be 
delayed as long as 11 months. When 
the larvae are fully grown, they de- 
tach and are expelled through the 
nose when the sheep snorts or coughs; 
they burrow into the ground and form 
pupal cases from which the adult flies 
emerge. In warmer climates, infested 
sheep can be found the year around. 


Research Activities 

Since 1946 research has been con- 
ducted at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s laboratory at Kerrville to 
find effective systemic insecticides— 
those chemicals which, when admin- 
istered to livestock, circulate through- 
out the animals’ bodies and kill para- 
sites feeding on or in them. 

Most of the work has been directed 
toward finding a systemic treatment 
for cattle grubs; hundreds of chem- 
icals have been tested to determine if 
they were effective for this purpose. 
To save time and money, new chem- 
icals are not tested immediately on 
livestock, but are first given a pre- 
liminary screening with small labora- 
tory animals. 


Horse bots in the stomach of a horse. 
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Guinea pigs which have been pre- 
viously infested with lone star ticks 
and screw-worms are treated orally or 
injected with a new chemical; then 
stable flies are allowed to feed on the 
treated guinea pigs. In this test a 
chemical may have one of three ef- 
fects. It may (1) kill neither the 
guinea pigs nor the parasites feeding 
on them; (2) kill guinea pigs but not 
kill the parasites; or (3) kill one or 
more of the parasites, whether or not 
the chemical is toxic to the guinea 
pigs. The chemicals in the third class 
are said to show systemic effective- 
ness; they are then tested further 
against cattle grubs in cattle. 


In these second-phase tests, calves 
or yearlings are treated with the sys- 
temically effective chemicals during 
the period from the end of the heel 
fly season until the grubs begin ap- 
pearing in the animals’ backs. The 
first doses are given by mouth, either 
in a capsule or as a drench. In any 
group of animals a certain number 
will be treated and others left untreat- 
ed. After an interval all the animals’ 
backs are examined for grubs, and 
the effectiveness of the different treat- 
ments is determined by comparing the 
number of grubs in the treated cattle 
with the number in the untreated cat- 
tle (Picture 2). 

In tests with horse bots, chemicals 
that have shown promise against grubs 


in cattle are administered to horses 
by stomach tube or in feed. Manure 
is collected after treatment, and all 
bots that have been expelled are 
counted. After a week the horses are 
slaughtered, and the stomachs and in- 
testines are examined for bots. The 
effectiveness of the treatment is de- 
termined by comparing the number 
of bots expelled in the manure with 
the number remaining in these in- 
ternal organs. 


Some research with sheep nose bots 
has been undertaken at Kerrville, but 
a larger number of tests have been 
conducted at the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Animal Disease and Para- 
site Research Laboratory at Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Chemicals are ad- 
ministered as drenches, by injection, 
or in feed to sheep, which are then 
slaughtered at different intervals after 
treatment. Each head is split open, 
and the nasal cavities and sinuses are 
examined for live and dead grubs. Un- 
treated sheep are also examined, and 
the effectiveness of the chemical is 
determined by comparing the number 
of head grubs recovered from the 
treated and untreated sheep. 

In work with these pests at Kerr- 
ville, entomologists screen chemicals 
and conduct small- and _ large-scale 
field tests, veterinarians determine the 


(Continued on page 34) 


Picture 2. Comparison of backs of treated and untreated cattle 
in cattle grub tests. 
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50 Southdown Ewes 

7 Southdown Stud Rams 
40 Shropshire Ewes 

4 Shropshire Stud Rams 


Many ewes will have 
lambs by side 


75 Selected Wether Lambs 
of both Breeds 


Show winning lambs have 
come from this sale each year. 
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NOW, A Special Drench 
Made Without Lead Arsenate 


A PURIFIED PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


Here’s a special formulation, recently developed for wool 
growers who prefer a purified phenothiazine drench without 
lead arsenate. Highly effective in controlling common 
stomach worms, nodular worms, hookworms, lesser stomach 
worms, bankrupt worms, and the large mouth bowel 
worm, Dr. Rogers’ PURI-PHENE Drench really gets re- 
sults. You can treat your animals without fasting, before or 
after drenching, with Dr. Rogers’ PURI-PHENE Drench. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 
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= Ranchmen Report 

= “Most important advantage of Morea is the improved nutrition of animals for pro- 

= ducing meat and milk of high quality at low cost.” 

= “Cows breed back faster and have better percentage of calves. Steer calves weigh- 

= ing 375 pounds on Jan. | weighed 801 pounds on Oct. 16.” 

= “Keeps my cows, calves and sheep in top condition at lowest feed cost I’ve ever 

= experienced.” = 
= "| got a heavier wool clip than expected, and my lambs weighed more at an earlier = 
= date. | shipped 87-pound lambs to slaughter right off the ranch; lambs were born = 
= in February and sold in August.” = 
= = 
Dairymen Report: 
= ° = 
= “My 107 cows increased production by 9,015 pounds of milk per month. Net profit = 
= per cow was up $7.76 per month.” = 
= “| feed more roughage and 40% less tt with Morea, Milk production is up and = 
= butterfat has increased from 3.5% to 3.85%.” = 
= “My 21 cows average 250 pounds more milk per day. Net profit increase per cow = 
= is $15 per month.” = 
= “| cut my grain costs $600 per month for more than 50 cows, while increasing = 
= my milk and butterfat production.” = 
MOREA Liquifeed : 
= supplement is the outstanding new supplement for all ruminant animals on the = 
= range, in the feedlot or in the dairy barn. It can help you make more money by = 
= consistently producing high quality meat and milk at low cost. = 
= CALL OR WRITE YOUR LOCAL MIXER-DISTRIBUTOR = 
= FOR REAL PROFIT IDEAS = 
= Some Mixer-Distributor areas still open to = 
= sound businessmen. On this, call or write: = 
= R. C. BROOKS CO. SMITH COMPANY OF UVALDE = 
4 BOX 457 BROWNWOOD, TEXAS UVALDE, TEXAS = 
= Morea is the registered trademark of the Feed Service Corporation = 
= for its liquid feed supplement. = 
in = 
= e e i 
i Southwest Livestock Auction 
i = 
= 
Sale: Sheep, Goats and Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. FA 
Ty PHONE BR 8-4024 UVALDE TEXAS in 
in = 
qj Four Miles from Overpass in N. Uvalde on Rocksprings Road # 
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These 2 rams (No. 16 and 18 Sonora Progeny Test 1960) sheared an 
average of 14 pounds of fine (64's) scoured wool in 12-month test. 

The 14 rams we had in this 1959-60 test averaged 11.0 pounds of 
scoured wool on smooth bodies. If you think either one of these records are 


We have never sold any of our top tested rams — always using them in 
Range Rams and Stud Rams For Sale 


Leo Richardson Rod Richardson 


IRAAN, TEXAS 


Animal Insecticides 


(Continued from page 33) 


toxicity of different insecticides to a 
large variety of livestock, and chem- 
ists cooperate with the entomologists 
and veterinarians in studies to deter- 
mine whether or not traces of the in- 
secticides remain in meat and milk. 
In addition, information about the 
safety and effectiveness of test chem- 
icals is presented at conferences and 
in scientific papers so that other re- 
searchers, such as State Experiment 
Station workers, may include them in 
their tests. In this way, a large variety 
of field tests under widely differing 
conditions are eventually completed, 
and adequate information is obtained 
on which to base State and Federal 
approval of new insecticides. 
Results and Recommendations 

Over fifty chemicals have been 
tested as systemic treatments for cat- 
tle grubs. Many have not been ef- 
fective or were effective only at dos- 
ages that were toxic to cattle. At the 
present time, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recommends two organo- 
phosphorus insecticides for the sys- 
temic control of cattle grubs. 

One is ronnel, which is sold under 
two trade names, Trolene and Rid- 
Ezy, a mineral feed-additive.* Tro- 
lene is available in bolus form, and 
should be administered at the rate of 
one bolus for each 300 pounds of 
body weight. The feed-additive con- 
tains 5.5% of ronnel, and should be 
added to the cattle’s feed over a total 
14-day feeding period at the rate of 
0.2 pounds daily for each 100 pounds 
of body weight. It is mixed with regu- 
lar feed at the rate of 1 to 20 pounds 
of feed. The other recommended in- 
secticide is Co-Ral (O-(3-chloro-4- 
methylumbelliferone) O,O - diethyl 
phosphorothioate). This should be ap- 


* The use of trade names in this report does 
not imply recommendation of any particular 
product by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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plied as a 0.5% spray at the rate of 
one gallon per animal. Cattle should 
be treated during the period from the 
end of the heel fly season until the 
time grubs appear in the animals’ 
backs. Because of residues in milk, 
lactating dairy cows must not be treat- 
ed with either of these insecticides. 
Animals should not be overdosed or 
slaughtered before 60 days after treat- 
ment with ronnel, or before 45 days 
after spraying with Co-Ral. 


Several compounds have been very 
effective against horse bots. Although 
none are presently recommended, it 
is anticipated that one will be avail- 
able in the near future. In a few tests 
this insecticide, Dipterex (dimethy] 
2, 2, 2-trichloro- 1 -hydroxyethylphos- 
phonate), was highly effective when 
given once to horses in their feed at 
the rate of 1.3 grams of Dipterex for 
each 100 pounds of body weight. 
Most horses eat the treated feed read- 
ily, and bots are expelled in the ma- 
nure within the next few days. 

As with horse bots, no insecticides 
are yet recommended for the systemic 
control of sheep nose bots. Several 
have been used in a limited number 
of tests, but none has proved to have 
an adequate margin of safety between 
dosages effective against bots and dos- 
ages toxic to sheep. 


Future Research 

Research is being actively conduct- 
ed with all the insect pests in order 
to find insecticides that will be more 
effective, safe, more easily adminis- 
tered, and less costly than the ones 
presently available. New methods of 
administering insecticides are also 
being studied. One that appears high- 
ly effective for cattle grubs is treat- 
ment of the cattle’s backs with a small 
volume of liquid, either oil or water, 
containing a high concentration of in- 
secticide; several methods of injecting 
systemic insecticides are also under 
test. Although additional research is 
needed, the Entomology Research Di- 
vision hopes to be able to recommend 
systemic treatments for horse bots and 
sheep nose bots within the next year 
or two. 

Finally, research on the principles 
and methods of using insecticides sys- 
temically is being expanded to include 
studies with parasites that do not live 
for long periods inside the bodies of 
livestock. For instance, the possibility 
of adding chemicals to feed or water 
of livestock to kill insects that breed 
in manure is being investigated. It is 
by maintaining this type of research 
that we at the Kerrville laboratory 
hope to continue contributing to the 
stock of knowledge that must be ac- 
cumulated if the rancher is to eventu- 
ally raise his livestock free of the 
parasites that destroy animal vitality 
and decrease production of wool, 
mohair, meat, milk, and other animal 
products. 


NO WONDER WE'RE MAKING SUCH )\, 

6000 TIME,ED! THE LOAD OF 

CORN STILL BACK AT THE FARM!/' 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


LAWRENCE C. PATTERSON, SEC’Y. 
121 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


VERN HOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 


L. A. NORDAN 


711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., ‘COLUMBIA, M.O 


TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


SECRETARY—E. BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


JULES R. GIPSON 


JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 


E. DEAN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


C. F. CW EERS 


ONDO, TEXAS 
D. STRIEGLER 


SALT GAP, TEXAS 


J. D. YOUNG 


. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


E. O. HERRING & SON 
(EDGAR & DALE) 
TALPA, TEXAS 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
FOSTER PRICE 
RANKIN, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS AND 
JOE RAWLINGS 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
MRS. DEL RENFROE 


BOX 703, MARFA, TEXAS 


P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 
M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 


H. H. Stephenson 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXAS 


DONALD BRADFORD 


MENARD, TEX 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


CHRIS BERGER 
HAMILTON ‘CHOAT & SON 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 
JOE LeMAY 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 
MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 
A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 


BLANCO, 


DORSET 
DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


JACK and TOM ZALOUDEK 
KREMLIN, OKLAHOMA 


LEONARD STEWARD 


GRENOLA, KANSAS 


POLLED DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 


AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 


Breeders 


EFFORT. 


Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST — TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
2ND—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST > ~ 7ircccan, COST OF ANY METHOD. 


COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASI 


HAMPSHIRE 
HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


GEORGE A. DUNGAN 
1217 EAST 2nd 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 


TROY GILBERT 
ROUTE 2, ELECTRA, TEXAS 
PHONE 7395 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEX 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 
AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W. L. HENNING, Sec’y.-T 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


H. C. BESUDEN 


WINCHESTER, KY. 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 


BENNIE W. EDWARDS 
ROUTE 3, PHONE NELMS-3203 
O'DONNELL, TEXA 


WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 


HILLSTEAD Farm Southdowns 
ROUTE 3, BOX 263, PH. HI-2-7983 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


DURON HOWARD 


MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 


BOBBY PENNY 
BOX 364, PHONE PL 4-5066 
WINTERS, TEXAS 


AL PORTER 


BOX 685, SOCORRO, N. M. 
AIME FRANK REAL 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 

BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, JR. 

P. 0. BOX 371 

SCHULENBURG, TEXAS 


TROSPER BROTHERS 


STAR ROUTE, HIGGINS, TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USSERY 


2, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PRONE 83645 


JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
ATHENIA FARM, Geo. Athens 


1118 Ruea St., Grand Prairie, Texas 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


H. L. BERRY & SON 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


E. G. BRANCH 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


E. W. COCHRAN 


RT. 1, ARGYLE, TEXAS 
COX & McADAMS 


CELINA, TEXAS 
S. JOHN W. CURRY 
BOX 769, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


WILLIAM and JESSE Q. 
(BUBBA) FOSTER 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


GOLDEN ACRES FARM 


A 
C. W. HUNTER and 
Ww. HUNTER, JR. 


OX 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 
111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 


OX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 


OX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


SHROPSHIRE 


LYNN D. BERRY 
BOX 463, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


9 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


L. F. ABERNATHY 


MILLERSVIEW, TEXAS 


FRANK W. ANDERSON 


BOX 149, RT. 1, ROUND ROCK, TEX. 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE & SON 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


ORAN W. BIGBY 


ROUTE 1, BALLINGER, TEXAS 


MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
SHEEP 

COMPA 


OREGON 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


FLYING H RANCH 
. A. & M. COLLEGE GRADED 
FLYING H, NEW MEXICO 


MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX 


PRENTICE EH. HARRIS 
L. F. CLINTON HODGES 


STERLING CITY, 


ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


LAMAR ITZ 


HARPER, TEXAS 
JACOBS {LIVESTOCK co. 


SAN SINGELO, 


DEMPSTER JONES 


ZONA, TEXAS 


Ve A. KINCAID 


OZONA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 


EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 37, BARNHART, TEXAS 


MALONE MITCHELL, JR. 


SANDERSON, TEXAS 


“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

ROBERT W. PATTESON 

and J. LEE ENSOR 


RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 


V. |. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


PORTER BROTHERS 
X 425, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, 


MILROY POWELL 


DEN, TEXAS 


LEO. RICHARDSON 


IRAAN, 


THOMAS & FRED ROSE 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


OVEY TALIAFERRO 


EDEN, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 


WITTENBURG CO. 


BOX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


L. WwW. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


©. BOX 864, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


+7 SY-83460, NOLAN, TEXAS 

TEL. HI-33225, SNYDER, TEXAS 
POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
NATIONAL 4-2422 


HEREFORD 
SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 
MASON, TEXAS 


CHAROLAIS AND CHAROLAIS- 
CROSS Herd Sire: Major 99 
W. S. Orr ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


ANGORA 
VERA A. BURROWS 


BARKSDALE, TEXAS 


MELVIN CAMP 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


COPPER HILL FARM 
ANNE W. KRAUSSE 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS 


BOX 683, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


AUTHUR DAVIS 


CON CAN ROUTE, SABINAL, TEXAS 


JOHN A. DITTMAR 
7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 


ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 


WALKER EPPERSON 


, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


B. w. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 


H. T. FUCHS 


CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 


Cc. H. GODBOLD 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


CLAUDE HABY 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


W. S. HALL 


HARPER, TEXAS 


HOWARD G. HAY 
ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 


ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
X 85, ROCKSPRINGS, 
TOM "JOHNSTON 
BOX 1614 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 


R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 


MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 


S. F. LACKEY 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-6-2292 


C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 


HARPER, TEXAS 


W. S. ORR & SON 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


W. T. ORRELL 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


LESLIE PEPPER 


BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 


JOE B. ROSS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


OTTO RUST 
6 MILES SOUTH OF 
COMFORT, TEXAS 


KELLY H. SCHMIDT 


SON, TEXA 


SCHUSTER CIRCLE X RANCH 


RIDDY, TEX 


SHIELD RANCH 
TE 6, BOX 114 
AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 


WIMBERLY, TEXAS 


MARVIN SKAGGS 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


CECIL SPRINGER 


ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 
VANCE RT., BARKSDALE, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEX. 


A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 


ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 


POLLED REGISTERED 


ANGORAS 
JOHN CLASSEN (Originator) 


SAN TANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


10 MI. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 37, BARNHART, TEXAS 


REGISTERED 


QUARTER HORSES 
ALVIE L. COLE 


BOX 716, PHONE 82084 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
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Separate the sheep from the wolves... 


with CFsI Wolf-Proof Fence 


This sturdy, rust-resistant fence is the 
ideal way to keep sheep and goats in 
and predatory animals out. 

The V-Mesh style, available in five 
different heights, is a favorite with sheep 
raisers because it has no sharp ends to 
snag sheep's wool, and because it’s woven 
in the strongest construction known. 
CFal Square Mesh Wolf-Proof Fence, 
offered in four heights, has closely spaced 
bottom wires to provide maximum pro- 
tection for lambs. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
DENVER + OAKLAND 


To discourage predators from digging 
under fences, use the companion CFal 
Apron Fence. And CFal Silver Tip Tee 
Line, angle end and corner posts assure a 
fence that is both strong and long-lasting. 

Made by a nationwide steel company 
to high American standards, CFal Wolf- 
Proof Fence is supplied on full-length, 
20-rod rolls. For prompt delivery, get in 
touch with the nearest CFal sales office 
or your local dealer today. e149 


Incorporated 1900 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS‘N 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Foxtail Johnson Objects 


WHEN EITHER of the big parties 
gets into power, its first aim is to 
put the country in such shape the 
other party won't take it back. And 
by golly, some day one of ’em’s gonna 
make good. 

* * * 

Our Chamber of Commerce won't 
have no outside speaker at this year’s 
annual dinner. The last one went 
home and told so much truth about 
us we ain't got over the shock yet. 


Nope, the Wild West ain’t wild no 
more. Since half the natives of the 
Violent East moved out here, the West 
is plain vicious. 

* * * 

Seems like everbody’s givin’ our 
new President advice. Shucks! Any- 
body smart enough to get born into 
a famly where his dad gives him a 
million on his 21st birthday — he 
don’t need advice from nobody. 


Conflict of intrest touched off a 
big fracas in the Hardscrabble pool 
hall last night. Two young fellers in- 
terested in the same girl. 


Clab Huckey says he can’t figger 
out whether the coldest feet in the 
U. S. belongs to his wife or some 
elected offishul bein’ pushed to make 
good on his platform. . 


Mrs. Poke Easley read that there’s 
sevral metals not so heavy as aloom- 
inum, but their names is so hard to 
pronounce she can’t tell us what 


Poke’s head is lighter than. 


There’s a lotta diffrence between 
a migrant and a migrant laborer. Or 
so Hod Frazzy remarked after four 
migrants put in two weeks buildin’ 
him a new hog pen and the first hogs 
pushed it over with their snouts. 
* * * 


Work is kinda hard to find around 
here, but not hard enough to suit 
Skink Fluper. He’s fixin’ to move to 
some place where it’s plumb impos- 
sible. 

* * 

The school supt. over to Beaver 
Slide brags that he’s a Harvard gradu- 
ate, but somebody checked on his rec- 
ord and caught him in a dang lie. 
He’s a registered Republican. 

* * 


When anybody asks Grampaw 
Whepley how he mannidged to live 
to 96, he says there didn’t seem to 
be nothin’ to do but live or die, and 
he spun a dollar and it come up 
heads so he just drug along. 


Early in life most men throw away 
the best chance they'll ever have to 
save labor. They get married. 

* 


Not much vandal trouble on 
Squawberry Flat, and what there is 
don’t last long. When we catch a van- 
dal, our trouble with him is over for 
good. 

* * 

Not enough rain last winter to 
bring out any spring flowers, but 
three new kinds of beer cans have 
come along to keep our roadsides 
beautiful. 

* 

Separatin’ truth from falsehood is 
dead easy. Anything people can be 
persuaded to believe is a durn lie. 


Four new farm masheeens, just in- 
vented, is on the market this spring. 
But the dealers ain’t invented one 
new way to make us pay for the ma- 
sheens we bought last year. 


If Hardscrabble sets up a howl 
about bein’ a depressed area, a lotta 
guvverment boys’ll flock in here and 
survey us and restore prosperity. But 
it'll be their brand of prosperity and 
we don’t think we could stand it. 


We'll never have good times in this 
country till we figger out how to keep 
all the Congressmen in Washington 
all the time without passin’ no laws. 

* * 


People’s always talkin’ about old- 
fashioned honesty, but if we ever saw 
any around here it'd be plumb new 
and revolutionary. 

* 


A cattle range is a big stretch of 
country where cattle range and bawl 
till they find the supplemental feed 
set out by their owner. Then they stop 
rangin’ but they never stop bawlin’. 


I’m a polite cuss and when the 
county agent tells me how to run my 
farm I just laff. But he ain’t got no 
manners. When I tell him how to run 
his office, he snorts. 


Quite a famly ruckus over my little 
grandson, Sorgo Johnson, and the re- 
port card he brought home that give 
him an A in deportment. This raises 
a strong doubt whether Sorgo’s really 
a Johnson. 

* 

Squawberry Flat’s Dr. Hardy has 
had to double his fee for a house call 
on account of he has to stay twice as 
long to tell all about socialized med- 
dicin. 


Telephone RI-2-4147 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone 2-2111.... is Sonora 

Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford 4155 Midland 

R. H. Elliott—Telephone SWift 96673... Lubbock 
TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 

Arlington Helbing, Jr., Loan Supervisor................ Dallas Office 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


2105 N. Akard 
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Good Wool Preparction 
Doesn’t Cost... It Pays 


WOOL PRODUCERS who have be- 
gun shearing or will begin during the 
next few weeks are reminded to do a 
good job of preparing their product 
for market. 

Jack Ruttle, wool marketing spe- 
cialist with the New Mexico State 
University Extension Service, advises 
growers to take extra care in shearing 
and packaging. The appearance of 
wool affects the price which growers 
receive as do length and fineness qual- 
ities. A poor job of market preparation 
can undo a whole year’s program to 
produce a quality product. Good mar- 
keting practices require only a little 
extra effort and they will be paid for 
by better price and quicker sale, the 
marketing specialist says. 

Some of the beneficial practices 
which Ruttle recommends that grow- 
ers adopt are: 

1. Keep the shearing floor clean. 
A little labor on the end of a broom 
can do wonders to improve wool ap- 
pearance. Keeping scraps of wool and 
dirt off the floor and out of the fleeces 
brightens up a clip. A quick sweep- 
down after every pen of sheep will 
only take a couple of minutes. 

2. Sprinkle corrals with water sev- 
eral times a day to hold down dust. 
Before shearing begins in the morning 
and again during the noon hour is a 
good time to wet down the shearing 
area and holding pens. 

3. Stop second-cuts. This practice 
is becoming more prevalent as good 
shearers become scarce. The average 
shearer wants to turn out a smoothly 
shorn animal. His efforts to do so re- 
sult in second cuts and reduces the 
value of wool. All wool buyers, espe- 
cially top-makers, shun second-cuts. 

4. Don’t let shearers use burnt or 
waste oil on handpieces. This black 
mess stains the wool and is hard to 
scour out. It may save the shearer a 
few cents for oil, but it will cost wool 
producers dollars in lost value. 

5. Try to get the tags removed by 
the fleece tiers. They can be shorn 
off first and swept away to sack sep- 
arately. Some growers pay a cent or 
two extra for tag removal. They be- 
lieve it pays. If a core-testing ma- 
chine hits a few tags in a bag, it costs 
you plenty. 

6. Roll and tie fleeces with the 
flesh side out. The buyers like this 
and the fleeces look better. Also the 
best wool will be on the outside of 
the roll. If possible, table-tie and the 
wool will look still better. 

7. Beware of tying fleeces too 


“Greatest Invention 
Since the Branding Iron” 


TEMPLE 
» TAGS 


"Made of Plastic 
GOODBYE TO SORE EARS! 
Identifying, Separating and 
Culling made easy with 15 
colors to choose from. 


For Free Sample TEMPLE TAG co. 
Write to: TEMPLE, TEXAS 


tightly. A hard-tied, compressed fleece 
handles heavier than it actually is. A 
fluffy fleece makes a much _ better 
appearance. 

8. Whatever you do, shear any 
black or off-colored sheep last. A few 
black fibers in a bag of white wool 


will quickly lower the clip value. The 
presence of black fibers in finished 
cloth requires hand-picking to re- 
move, so buyers have to be hard on 
the price if they find black wool. Sack 
black wool separately and mark it as 
such. 

9. Proper sacking is important and 
hard to achieve. A bag of wool should 
only be firm, not too loose yet not too 
tight. Either of the latter type bags 
are hard to handle. A good test is to 
place your knee on the bag and press 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
Fer Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. It saves your 
time and animals. 


Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker and 


Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
Without Earmarker $12.50 


See your dealer. If he does not have 
it, order direct. We'll postpay it. 
BATCHLER MFG. CO. 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Anchor Phenothiazine 


Bombarded in Reactors to give you 


Particle, Yet 


400 Millimicrons Smaller than any 
Phenothiazine Drench on the Market 


New Anchor Phenothiazine—with the smallest 
particles on the market — is the most effective 
sheep and cattle wormer made. 


Bombarded in reactors, Anchor’s New Pheno- 
thiazine is a smooth suspension of particles 400 
Millimicrons smaller than any phenothiazine on 
the market. 


These billions of finer, smaller, micro-pulverized 
particles are held in perfect suspension by a new 
homogenizing process, created by Anchor to 
assure you of even dosage . . . always. 


PROVED maximum-effective against Common 
Stomach Worms, Small Stomach Worms, Nod- 
ular Worms, Large Mouthed Bowel Woris, 
Bankrupt Worms...even the tiniest Hook 
Worms. 


Sheepmen Report: Anchor’s new phenothiazine 
works so fast you may often see your sheep begin 
to pick up within hours after worming. 


Cattlemen Report: Cattle begin to show “new 
bloom” and “picked up appetites” in just a few 
days after worming with Anchor’s new pheno- 
thiazine. 


Order a Supply of Homogenized-Smooth 
Anchor Mini-Sized Phenothiazine 
From Your Anchor Dealer . . . Today 


FREE 


Limited Supply of this 
revealing scientific trea- 
tise (in easy - to - read 
language) tells how par- 
asites breed, grow, and 
live; most effective times and 
ways to kill worms; effects of 
minerals and iodine; handy buy- 
ing guide. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


2400 Frederick Avenue St. Joseph, Missouri 


Anchor Phenothiazine Wormers 
for Sheep—Goats—Cattle Now VALUE 
PRICED by Anchor Dealers... 
Everywhere 


Mini-Sized Caprovine Drench 


Homogenized suspension of new micro-pulver- 
ized phenothiazine and lead arsenate. Kills tape- 
worms and all 6 other common parasites. 


Mini-Sized Phenothiazine Drench 


Homogenized into a perfectly smooth, stable 
suspension, to purge and kill the 6 most com- 
mon worms. 


Tasteless — Odorless 


By forcing an inert gas through new Mini-Size 
Phenothiazine, Anchor removes the objection- 
able odors and tastes common to less perfectly 
refined phenothiazine. 


This new built-in “taste appeal” lets you worm 
your stock easily. Does away with choking and 
vomiting problems at worming time. 


Not to be used on lactating dairy animal 


J) Send for Your Free.Copy TODAY 


Anchor Serum Co., Dept. SG-4 
2400 Frederick Ave. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


© Rush FREE treatise on Parasite Control 
Name 
R.R 


Town State 
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COLLINS & ROWBOTHAM 


INC. 
222 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives: 


LOUIE RAGLAND 
HI 6-2327 
Junction, Texas 


ALBERT FIELD 
CH 2-3875 
Lampasas, Texas 
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Wool Preparation 


(Continued from page 37) 


down. A properly packed bag will 
spring back. A loose bag won't and a 
too tight bag will refuse to yield to 


pressure. 


10. Keep bags and fleeces out of 
the dirt. Stack bags on canvas or 
boards. Some growers put down a 


concrete slab or asphalt to stack bags 
on. If fleeces stack up around the 
wool sacker, provide something to 
keep them out of the dirt. 

11. Probably the most important 
point in marketing is grading for fine- 
ness and length. Buyers want uni- 
formity and pay for it accordingly. 
The fast selling “reputation clips” 
were built on constant care in grad- 
ing. Several opportunities to learn 
grading are presented every year in 
New Mexico. If you want to learn, see 
your county extension agent for in- 


Lick Your Disease Problems 


with the Help of These FRANKLIN Products! 


Rid Your Sheep of 
Destructive Parasites! 


internal and external parasites sap profits. 
The Franklin line includes efficient and eco- 
nomical controls for these costly pests. 


For STOMACH WORMS, HOOKWORMS, 
NODULAR WORMS, BANKRUPT WORMS 
and LARGE MOUTHED BOWEL WORM— 
use the phenothiazine form that suits your 
need: 

Recent experiments show that the finer 
the particle size of phenothiazine used, the 
more effective will be the results obtained. 
Particles of 10 microns have proved to be 
much more effective than larger size 
particles. 

The phenothiazine in Franklin Phenothia- 
zine Powder and Phenothiazine Drenches is 
“microfine” consisting of particles of 9 to 5 
microns or less. 

Phenothiazine Drench — A 
flowing drench, containing 
phenothiazine per fluid ounce 


free- 
grams 


smooth, 
122 


Ph thi Ral 


—Each bolus contains 


122 grams of phenothiazine 


For TAPEWORMS: (| Monieza expansa) 


plus those worms named above 


Phenothiazine-Lead Arsenate Drench con- 
taining 12'2 grams phenothiazine and 12 
gram lead arsenate per ounce. A smooth, 
water suspension that fills and flows freely 


BOLUSES contain 12% grams phenothia- 
zine and % gram lead arsenate. 
For SHEEP TICKS, LICE, 
PSOROPTIC MANGE: 
Use Franklin Lice-Tick-Fly Dip or Spray. 


Available either in wettable powder or liquid 
concentrates 


or TOXAPHENE—LINDANE 
SPRAY CONCENTRATE 
For FLEECEWORMS: 


Use Franklin Liee-Tick-Fly Dip or Spray or 
one of the convenient Franklin Screwworm 
Killers. Kiltect-100, Serewworm Control, 
E.Q. 335, or Screwworm-Eartick Bomb. 


Prevention and 
Treatment Reduces 
Disease Losses! 

For SOREMOUTH: 


Vaccinate routinely with Frank- / 
lin Ovine Ecthyma Vaccine. 
Easy-to-use, effective and eco- 
nomical. In 100 dose containers. 


For PULPY KIDNEY DISEASE, 
OVEREATING DISEASE 
(enterotoxemia:) 

Use Cl. Perfringens Bacterin Type D. 

For protection of extremely young lambs, 

vaccinate ewes several weeks before lambing. 

For protection of lambs going into feed lots, 


vaccinate about two weeks before going on 
full feed. 


For BLUEBAG 
(pasteurella mastitis) 


Use Franklin TRI-SULFA Boluses or Solution. 
The sulfas in the formula are effective against 
this type of mastitis. The convenient 100 
grain bolus is a convenient dosage form. 


For PNEUMONIA: 

Use Franklin TRI-SULFA Boluses or Solution. 
When used together with Franklin Penicillin- 
Dihydrostreptomycin Solution, the strongest 
antibacterial effect possible is provided 


For FOOT ROT: 
Franklin TRI-SULFA is unsurpassed. 


For COCCIDIOSIS: 

Franklin INFECTIOUS SCOUR BOLUSES is 
effective against coccidia and soothes irri- 
tated gut membranes. Provides both local 
and systemic effect, 100 grain boluses con- 
venient to use 

For PINKEYE: 

Two convenient, effective dosage forms pro- 
vide effective antibacterial action and relief: 


Franklin PINKEYE SPRAY 
Franklin PINKEYE POWDER 


Good Management 
Aids for 
Easing Your Chores! 

CASTRATION and DOCKING: 


A complete line of castration and docking 
tools and dressings. 


Elastrators, Ideal Band Castrator, Burdizzos 


and Emasculators. 
ry Fd 
pounded of finest rubber to 


provide maximum stretch and 
pull-back. Offer greater convenience, with 
less breakage. 


Franklin Rubber Rings for cas- 
trating and docking are com- 


Franklin Protec is the ideal dressing for 
shear cuts, castration and docking wounds. 
Protects the wound against dirt and fly 
blows; aids in healing. 


Franklin Blood Stopper quickly stops flowing 
blood and protects the wound. 


IDENTIFICATION NEEDS: 


Franklin Sheep Branding Liquid stays on and 
holds its color. Lasts longer than usual types 
of paint. Scours from wool. Black, red, green, 
orange, yellow. In quirt and gallon cans. 


Franklin Livestock Marking Crayon 

An all-weather crayon for use in all kinds 
of weather for temporary marking purposes. 
Available in six bright, rich colors: Red, 
Blue, Black, Green, White and Yellow. 


Franklin Tattoos. 

For the registered breeder, the Franklin Tat- 
too line is complete, offering three con- 
venient instruments. 


Ear Tags. 
Aluminum ear tags apply quickly and firmly. 
Resist tearing out. May be obtained with 
numbers, name and address 
or both on the same tag. 
Hundreds of other items 
to protect your profits. 


Your Franklin Dealer is Headgnanters for Vaccines, Medicinals and Supplies 


Thousands of well-stocked dealers and 
14 conveniently located Branch Offices 


to serve you. 


FREE CATALOG 
An authentic guide to 
livestock protection. 

See Dealer or write. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SEruM COMPANY 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE AMARILLO 
FY. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO © MONTGOMERY ©« PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS Protect ine Stockman's Profit * 


SHEEP AND GoaT RaIsER 


formation on training sessions. 

12. Finally, after you've carefully 
followed all the above suggestions, 
mark bags plainly. The buyer and 
warehouseman like to know what is 
inside each bag. Proper identification 
and consistent care in marketing prep- 
aration will pay off for you as it does 
for others. 


The Drouth in 
South Africa 


“GREAT AREAS of the Union, espe- 
cially in the Northwest Cape Province, 
suffered under the fourth and even 
fifth year of practically unbroken 
drouth. In parts of Southwest Africa 
conditions. were equally bad. Many 
growers in both territories were forced 
to trek with their emaciated and al- 
ready decimated flocks. Water sup- 
plies had dried up — in some cases 
even the domestic supply had van- 
ished—and production of fodder was 
impossible. Cash and credit reserves 
were exhausted. Severe and some- 
times irreparable damage was caused 
to the earth’s surface. Many farmers 
and large areas would be rehabilitated 
and restored only with the greatest 
difficulty when the rains came again. 
The younger farmer was, perhaps, the 
hardest hit. Lack of experience and 
capital made him an early victim and 
many such were driven off the land, 
perhaps forever. 

“One heartening feature in this 
time of crisis was the way in which 
farmers and organizations in more 
fortunate areas offered help to their 
fellows in distress. Fodder money, and 
grazing were made available. Trans- 
port was sometimes provided. Many a 
hard-pressed grower, faced with com- 
plete disaster, was saved by the gen- 
erosity of his neighbor. The govern- 
ment helped with various measures, 
as did the South African Railways. 
The Department of Defense sent in 
the Army to transport hundreds of 
thousands of sheep in trucks. 

“During the year the Du Toit Com- 
mission published its report on the 
reasons for the depopulation of the 
countryside. This document revealed 
the disturbing fact that the greatest 
loss to farming during recent years 
had occurred in the sheep - farming 
areas. During the past 30 years 50,- 
000 persons—or 43.6 percent of the 
farming population—had left these 
districts. The Commission found that 
economic difficulties were the chief 
cause. 

“The devastation of the drouth 
again brought to the fore the need for 
creating feeding’ reserves, and the de- 
sirability of establishing a fodder bank 
was discussed afresh. The Board and 
its Chairman made’ constant efforts 
in the cause of their fellow wool grow- 
ers. Many interviews with Cabinet 
Ministers were held: and representa- 
tions were put forward, often with 
success.” —South African Wool Board. 


EXCELLENT FOR CROSS BREEDING 
Suffolks are a hardy, black-faced, meat type 
sheep. With a high frequency of multiple 
births, easy lambing Suffolks are excellent 
for cross breeding. Start your Suffolk flock 
now with registered, approved source stock. 
For free information and breeder's list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 342G, Columbia, Mo. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


@ This Season Worms Will Be a Bigger 
ben.ace Than Ever..... Let Lamkin’s Help 
Them And Protect Your Profits! ‘pombaag 


Lamkin’s Drenches are known by hundreds 
of ranchers as the drenches that get results. 
Made for sheep, goats, and other animals un- 
der the highest standards of quality control. 
They do a high-level job of 
worm-killing at a hefty saving 
on every gallon. 


give Maximum conten! 


THE PERFECT 
COMBINATION 
Pheno Mixtures are FOR THE 
: MOST EFFEC- 
pheno lave! C ORENCH 
leve! proved to be TIVE WORM wT LEAD ARSENATE 
ost satisfactory for 
parasite contrat CONTROL ! 
sheeo and goats. 


are protected in two = 
ways -—— the sual fibre bag on the outside plus a 

SREmOrOUS inner bag of polyethylene 
plostic. This cial inner bag assures freshness 
mst the damaging effects of 


In Your Intestinal Parasite Control Program, 
There Is A Place For These Profit-Saving, 
Health-Preserving Pheno Mixtures And Drenches ! 


UR ORDER SOON, 
AVING! SEND COUPON 


LAMKIN BROS., INC. 
Box 494 
Brownwood, Texas 


Please send complete information and prices on your 
phenothiazine products for worm control in my livestock. 


Include details of your special money-saving offer. 
Your Guarantee Of Dependable, 
Low-Cost Livestock Nutrition 


Lamkin Broth Inc 


P.O. Box 494 Brownwood, Texas 
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This May Be The Solution to 


EXTRA FINE POWDER 


Pheuothiazine Drench 
Special -- Regular 


For Dealers and Warehouses 
At Wholesale Prices 


GUARANTEED CORRECT WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED CORRECT FORMULA 


No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product 
as Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as 
good or better price. Call us. 


EXPERIMENT STATION SOREMOUTH VACCINE 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 


End of North Van Buren San Angelo, Texas 
Come To See Us — No Parking Problem 


If you want to buy a ranch or make a loan on a ranch, 
let me help you. No loan too big; but some too small. 


The Company | represent has money loaned over the 
entire Southwest. 


Some of the Sheep Producers’ Biggest Problems 


Summer Feeding of 
Lambs in Texas 


By HUDSON GLIMP, Graduate Assistant 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
Texas A. & M. College 


WHEN COMPARED with Texas 
feeder lamb production, the lamb 
feedlot industry is surprisingly small. 
Even more notable, the number of 
lambs on feed since 1955 has de- 
creased almost 35 percent. 

The present decrease in feedlot 
lamb population may be attributed 
largely to the following factors: (1) 
the increasing popularity with pro- 
ducers and packers of the Easter mar- 
ket milk-fat lamb; (2) the continuing 
trend toward producing a larger lamb 
that will not satisfactorily finish at 
the present market weight limits; and 
(3) overcrowded spring slaughter 
lamb markets. In our opinion, many 
of the problems attributed to these fac- 
tors may be alleviated through sum- 
mer feeding lambs for fall marketing. 

Many factors have contributed to 
the increasing popularity of the Easter 
market lamb. Crossbreeding early mat- 
ing fine wool ewes with black-faced 
rams produces a lamb that grows with 


hybrid vigor and markets a high grad- 
ing lamb, yet allowing the producer 
to maintain a superior wool clip from 
his fine wool breeding flock. 

The effect the second factor men- 
tioned above has on the Texas feedlot 
lamb industry is hard to determine. 
The major problem seems mainly to be 
one of educating the consumer. The 
average housewife prefers a_ leg-of- 
lamb comparable in size to one from 
a 105-110-pound lamb, yet the major 
criticism of lamb chops is that they are 
not large enough. Until this consumer 
problem is worked out, or a smaller 
sheep that will produce on our West- 
ern ranges is developed, lamb weight 
will continue to affect market prices. 


Congested Market Big 
Problem 

One of the major problems of the 
lamb feeding industry is the season- 
ality of its marketing. Roughly 80% 
of the choice lamk marketed in Texas 


Facts About Open-Face Sheep 


SUMMARY OF BULLETIN* 
By CLAIRE £. TERRILL 


The lifetime lamb production of 798 Rambouillet ewes born during the 
years of 1938 through 1940 at the Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
Dubois, Idaho, was studied in relation to face covering. 


Ewes with open faces produced 11.3 percent more lambs and 11.1 more 
pounds of lamb per ewe bred than those with covered faces. Ewes with 
partially covered faces weaned 8.6 percent more lambs and 7.7 more 
pounds of lamb per ewe bred than those with covered faces. Differences 
in face covering within these groups were associated with corresponding 
differences in lamb production. These advantages for ewes with open 
faces occurred in spite of three periodic clippings around the eyes of all 
ewes subject to wool blindness. 


About 46 percent of the advantage of open-faced ewes was due to a 
greater number of lambs born per ewe lambing; 26 percent was due to 
higher weaning weights; 19 percent was attributed to a higher propor- 
tion of the ewes becoming pregnant; and 9 percent was due to greater 
viability to weaning of offspring. 


Open-faced ewes excelled covered-faced ewes in lamb production at 
each year of age. The greatest advantage for open-faced ewes in pounds 
of lamb per ewe bred was found at 3 years of age followed in order by 
2, 4, 6, and 5 years. ‘ 


The yearling grease and clean fleece weights and staple lengths of 
2499 Rambouillet ewes and the lifetime grease fleece weights of 798 
Rambouillet ewes were slightly greater for covered-faced ewes (in weight 
about 0.2 pounds and staple length by 0.16 centimeters) than for those 
with open faces. The differences were not significant except for staple 
length and were not large enough to be economically important. 


The great economic importance and high heritability of face covering 
indicate that it should receive as much or more attention in selection 
than any other trait in sheep if wool blindness is a problem. 


*““The Relation of Face Covering To Lamb and Wool Production in Range 
Rambouillet Ewes,” by Claire E. Terrill, U.S.D.A., Western Sheep Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. 


OPEN-FACE 


RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


WHY BREED WOOL BLIND RAMS? 
HOW MUCH COULD YOU DO BLINDFOLDED? 


OPEN-FACED SHEEP ARE: 


Better Doers 
Better Mothers 
Better Handlers 


No Needle Grass 
Trouble 


@ Better Feeders 
@ Good Shearers 
@ Less Expense 
@ Less Trouble 


| have 19 years of open-face breeding behind my sheep and 


they are guaranteed to be open-faced as long as they live. 


— BREED OPEN-FACE RAMS — 
CONTACT GREGORY OR ME FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Virgil J. 


VIRGIL J. POWELL 
Phone 2-1688—San Angelo 


GREGORY POWELL 
Ph. 17KO2—Big Lake 
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is marketed within a four-month pe- 
riod — February through May. The 
old-crop lambs that are fattened in 
the feedlots through fall and winter 
months are forced to compete with 
the young Easter market lamb on these 
congested markets. Many lamb buyers 
have stated that opening new chan- 
nels for fall marketing of old-crop 
lambs may well be the easiest way to 
ease the pressure on our present mar- 
ket structure. 


Lamb Feedlot Has Big 
Potential 

Present research evidence with new 
management techniques indicates that 
the lamb feedlot industry may have a 
tremendous potential in Texas. The 
universal use of antibiotics has re- 
moved much of the danger of entero- 
toxemia. Pelleting and self-feeding of 
feeds are new techniques which per- 
mit labor saving practices even to the 
point of automation. Feeding trials 
conducted by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station provide encourag- 
ing results which indicate that sum- 
mer feeding can become an integral 
part of the lamb feeding industry. 

Many very practical reasons for 
summer feeding of lambs in Texas 
can be listed. By marketing feedlot 
lambs in the late summer and early 
fall, much of the pressure could be 
relieved from congested spring mar- 
kets. Younger lambs will finish at a 
lighter weight and yield a more de- 
sirable carcass than older lambs, thus 
allowing more of our West Texas 
lambs to be marketed within the pres- 
ent weight limits. 


Feeder lambs can be purchased 
cheaper in the early summer than at 
other times of the year. The 1960 
quotations for feeder lambs on Texas 
markets ranged from 9 to 14 cents 
per pound in June. According to a 
recent report by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Texas A. & 


M. College, feeder lamb prices de- 
crease from May until August and are 
lower during this period than at any 
other time of the year. The fall 
slaughter lamb market would certainly 
not be expected to drop low enough 
to hurt feeders purchasing lambs at 
these prices. This cheap feeder mar- 
ket in the early summer months is not 
expected to change in the near fu- 
ture. West Texas producers are forced 
to sell to move lambs from needle- 
grass infested pastures and to free 
their pastures for breeding programs. 

An important factor in favor of 
summer feeding that is often over- 
looked is the freshness of the feed. 
Research on feed storage has defi- 
nitely shown a proportionate decrease 
in quality with an increase in storage 
time. As an example, Vitamin A ac- 
tivity in alfalfa hay significantly de- 
creases with storage. If fresh feeds 
can be obtained, as in the case of the 
summer months, then feeders can re- 
ceive this added benefit. Decreasing 
feed storage costs will also increase 
lamb profits. 


Lambs Can Do Well in 
Summer Feedlots 

The question most frequently asked 
is, “Can lambs actually gain in the 
summer heat?” Our experience at the 
Experiment Station indicates that we 
can get gains comparable to, or better 
than, those we obtain on fall and 
winter trials. It is our opinion that 
the added stress due to heat is over- 
come by the fewer rainy days and 
improved feedlot conditions during 
the summer. Feed efficiency in the 
summer trials was also comparable to 
the winter feeding trials. 

A summer feeding program will 
also require a greater restriction on 
management practices than is pres- 
ently required, even though the ex- 
penses will not necessarily increase. 
We do not recommend at present that 
lambs be fed during the summer un- 


Hints on the Reseeding of 
Grasslands Offered 


THERE IS an estimated 10 to 12 
million acres of abandoned cropland 
and an additional several million acres 
of denuded or barren rangeland in 
Texas. This land is producing little or 
no income for the owners, but reseed- 
ing with adapted grasses is one method 
which may be used to bring at least 
part of it back into profitable pro- 
duction. 

G. O. Hoffman and B. J. Ragsdale, 
extension range specialists, say there 
are, however, several things to con- 
sider before reseeding any particular 
plot of land. 

One of the first is take a survey of 
the vegetation currently growing on 
the land. If 15 percent or more of 
native key grass species are found in 
the area, do not reseed. In this case, 
the specialists say, it will be cheaper 
and much better to use deferred graz- 
ing with proper stocking to rebuild 
the pasture. 

If reseeding is decided on, how- 
ever, the next thing to do is have a 
soil test made. Grasses, just like other 
crops, need the proper nutrients, and 
soil testing and fertilization is the way 


to make sure they have them. The 
soil should be prepared just as it 
would for a cash crop. This can be 
done by plowing, growing an annual 
legume and leaving it or turning it 
under to enrich the soil. Next should 
come a sorghum, planted late in the 
season so the seed will not mature. 

Now the land is ready for reseed- 
ing with grass. Plant the grass seed in 
the stubble to reduce damage to the 
young seedlings by wind erosion, 
packing from rain, or from high soil 
temperatures. Hoffman and Ragsdale 
say that only seed of high quality and 
high germination should be planted. 

The grass should be planted in rows 
so it can be cultivated for weed con- 
trol. Cover the seed no more than 
seven times its diameter, usually one- 
fourth to one inch, depending on the 
kind used. It is desirable to pack the 
soil after planting with a cultipacker 
or roller, the specialists continue. 

After the grass is established, con- 
trol the weeds and use moderate graz- 
ing, and you're in the forage produc- 
tion business, Hoffman and Ragsdale 
conclude. 


der any conditions other than the 
feedlot. 

If a summer feeding program is to 
be initiated, the following manage- 
ment practices are recommended: (1) 
shear lambs before placing them on 
feed; (2) add antibiotics to the ra- 
tion for the first six weeks, or vac- 
cinate against enterotoxemia; (3) 


spray lambs for external parasite con- 
trol; (4) drench lambs before they 
enter the feedlot; (5) have ample 
shade and fresh water near feed; and 
(6) self-feed a pelleted or total mixed 
ration. The ration should be pelleted 
if it is over 65% roughage, and pel- 
leting is not recommended for rations 
less than 60% roughage. 


CONTINENTAL FENCE 


AGAINST RUST, 
AND GUARANTEED! 


—says Charles C. Corbin, Forest, Ohio 
As a young man Mr. Corbin stretched many 
miles of fence for others. When he bought 
his own farm he knew what kind to buy— 
Continental, naturally!“*... becauseit goes up 
fast and is easy to splice,” adds Mr. Corbin. 
“And the semi-rigid Pioneer Knot helps keep 
it straight. But most of all | like Continental's 
long life and low upkeep.” The fence shown 
above was installed in 1920, another in 1922. 
And since 1932, Continental's Pioneer and 
Champion Fence has been Flame-Sealed for 
even more protection against rust. See your 
Continental Dealer today! 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


CONTINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
. Posts . . Gates . 


Producers of: 15 Types of Farm Fence . 


FENCE 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


. Barbed Wire . . Standard 


Styles of Galvanized Steel Roofing and Siding . . Nails .. Staples .. Lawn Fence. . Welded 


Wire (Reinforcement—Galvanized) . . Wire Products. 


OAN 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
invited to discuss your Loan problems with 
us. We can give you immediate, personal 
service, without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


IVESTOCK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 
JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 
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THE AMOUNT of interest you have to 
pay on a bank loan, and the ease with 
which you can get one, both depend far 
more on the way you do business with 
your bank than on the banker's personal 
preferences. Handle your credit picture 
wisely, and you can make the banker 
hanker to lend you money. Use incorrect 
methods, and your credit rating may not 
be as good as it should be. 


There are at least six things you can 
do, experts say, to qualify yourself as an 
“ideal customer” to whom bankers want 
to lend money. They are really sound 
personal business rules: 

1. Before applying for a loan, decide 
how much you'll be able to set aside at 


regular intervals for repayment. 


2. Don't expect a sizeable loan unless 


you have a going farm or ranch and 


have been in the community more than 
a few months. 


3. If you maintain a checking account, 
don't write checks against tomorrow's 
deposits. Few people are aware that 
checks are charged to an account the 
day they arrive at the bank, while de- 
posits usually aren’t entered until the 
next day. 


4. Be careful of personal expenses to 
see that they do not consume funds bor- 
rowed for essential stocking or operating 
expenses. Personal expenses should al- 
ways be kept separate from operating 
expenses. 

5. In applying for a loan, bring a com- 
plete list of your assets and debts. This 
serves as a mark of good business sense, 
helps the banker decide you are a good 


credit risk. 


MAKE 
YOUR 
BANKER 
HANKER 


6. If you can’t make a payment on 
schedule, let your banker know a day or 
two in advance. Even the best of us oc- 
casionally miss a payment for good rea- 
son, and this doesn’t bother bankers; it 
means more interest. It does bother them 
if, out of the low rate of interest that 
banks charge, money must be spent to 
send reminding letters or to have some- 
one call to find out what’s up. 


When is the best time to examine your 
desirability as a bank customer? Now. 
Even before you need help, talk over 
your business with your local banker. 
That way, when you need a loan . . . or 
advice . . . or any other banking ser- 
vice, youll be in a happy position. 
You'll “know thy banker.” 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY LOCAL BANKER 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Mertzon 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 


CHAS. SCHREINER BANK, Kerrville 

FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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For Aprit, 1961 


Angoras Back in San Angelo 


Yearling Doe—1, Syfan Sisters; 2, 
Sue Haines, Rocksprings; 3, Jackson; 


rar * 


Fred Earwood, Sonora, is shown as he inspects the lineup of 


lein. 
buck kids. Judge of the first Angora goat show in San Angelo 4% ; or : 
in many years, he found the competition keen. Jimmy Rudasill, = Flock—1, Klein; 2, Syfan Champion Doe 
Rocksprings, winner of the class, is shown at the far right. ae Judge Fred Earwood shows the 
Get of Sire—1, Rudasill; 2, Jack- fleece of Jimmy Rudasill’s cham- 
son. 


pion doe in the San Angelo Show. 


Jimmy Rudasill Places Top in 


San Angelo Goat Show 


AFTER MANY years absence, the 
Angora goat is back in the San An- 
gelo Show! A great comeback it was 
this year, too, with nearly half a hun- 
dred excellent examples of the breed 
attracting great attention in strong 
competition. 

Jimmy Rudasill, 14, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Rudasill of Rock- 
springs, won both the championships. 
His first place buck kid and doe kid 
were champions. The FFA boy showed 
goats of his own breeding. His small 


flock has done very well this year, 
placing high in three shows. 

Placings for the goat show were as 
follows: 

Buck Kid—1 and 3, Jimmy Ruda- 
sill, Rocksprings; 2 and 4, Jack Klein, 
Mountain Home. 

Yearling Buck—1, Klein; 2, Syfan 
Sisters, Mountain Home; 3, John E. 
Jackson, Ballinger. 

Doe Kid—1 and 2, Rudasill; 3, 
Jill Jones, Junction; 4, Billy Mogford, 
Menard. 


Forrest, Dickie, and Sagebiel 
Top Judging Contests 


NATHAN FORREST and Ted Dickie, 
members of the Gatesville FFA grass 
judging team, probably set a record 
at the San Angelo Fat Stock Show 
on March 11. Each boy made a per- 
fect score of 400 points in the indi- 
vidual grass judging event. Jimmy 
Wright, also of Gatesville and the 
third member of the FFA team, 
scored 390 in the individual judg- 
ing. 

Franklin Gilbert, Snyder FFA 
member, scored 399 points and was 
thus third high individual. Other high 
scorers in the grass judging contest 
were Jerry House of Snyder FFA with 
931 points and Gaylan McKinnerney 
of Richland Springs with 390 points. 

Twenty-two teams with 72 contest- 
ants were entered in the grass judg- 
ing event. The contestants judged 40 
specimens of grasses, legumes, and 
forbs. 

The Gatesville FFA team placed 
first with 1,190 points. Second plac- 
ing team was Harper FFA with 1,130 
points, and Snyder FFA placed third 
with 1,129 points. 

The Llano County 4-H Club took 
top honors in the livestock judging 
contest at the San Angelo Fat Stock 


Show with a total of 1,525 points. 
Other high scoring teams in the events 
which were entered by 59 teams in- 


clude: Bandera 4-H, 1,510; Bronte 
FFA, 1,479; Odessa FFA, 1,476; 
Fredericksburg FFA, 1,474; and 
Crane 4-H, 1,465. 


Dexter Sagebiel, Llano County 4-H 
Club member, was high-placing indi- 
vidual with 554 points. Other high 
scores were made by the following: 
Rocky Counts, Robert Lee FFA, 547; 
Randy Leifeste, Llano FFA, 523; 
Kenneth Lochte, Fredericksburg FFA, 
522; Randy Lehmberg, Mason FFA, 
520; and George Schriever, Tom 
Green 4-H, 519. 

Top three placings in the livestock 
judging events include: 

High Individual, Sheep—1, Rocky 
County, 289; 2, Dexter Sagebiel, 286; 
3, John Kuitu, Odessa FFA, 277. 

«High Individual, Cattle—1, Eddie 
Sweeten, Rocksprings FFA, 278; 2 
and 3, Randy Leifeste, 276, and Tom 
Glasscock, Sutton 4-H, 276. 

High Team, Sheep—1, Crane 4-H, 
803; 2, Bandera 4-H, 785; 3, Llano 
4-H, 784. 

High Team, Cattle—1, Sutton 4-H, 
778; 2, Mason FFA, 776; 3, Fred- 
ericksburg FFA, 772. 


Suffolk Stud Ram and Ewe Sale 
Monday, June 5, 1961 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION RAMS SELL 
The only breeding ever to win Champion and Reserve Champion 
Ram at both the Calgary Exhibition and stampede, Alberta, Canada, 
and Chicago International shows. 


Send for Catalog. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Mr. Rancher and Farmer 
You Can Get 


FERTILIZER AT 
Factory to You Prices 


F.O.B. SAN ANTONIO 


6-12-6 only $40 per ton 
16-20-0 $72 per ton 
10-20-10 $62 per ton 
13-39-0 $91 per ton 


ORGANIC BASE. OTHER ANALYSIS AVAILABLE ON 
REQUEST. WITH OR WITHOUT INSECTICIDES 
AND FUNGICIDES. 


Call us collect or write for additional information 


BACTEX FERTILIZER, Inc. 


PHONES CA 4-1311 OR CA 6-1702 


427 S. MEDINA SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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ADULT BREEDING 

SHEEP SHOW 

THE ADULT division of the Breed- 

ing Sheep Show was one of the first 

events on March 8, the opening day 

of the San Angelo Fat Stock Show. 
Top honors in the Suffolk event 

were shared by two members of a well 

known Sterling County ranch family. 


Rambouillet Ram 


Huckaby With Adult Show Champion 


William and J. Q. (Bubba) Foster 
exhibited the champion and reserve 
champion Suffolk rams and ewes. 
Robert Huckaby of Fort Stockton 
showed the champion Rambouillet 
ram, and Clinton Hodges, Sterling 
City, exhibited the reserve champion 
ram. Pat Rose, Jr., of Del Rio had 
the champion Rambouillet ewe, with 
Ovey Taliaferro of Eden exhibiting 


Robert Huckaby of Fort Stockton is pictured with his first place 
two-tooth Rambouillet ram which he exhibited to the champion- 
ship in the Adult Breeding Sheep Show at San Angelo. 


Powell Shows Champion Fine Wool Lamb 
Richard Powell, 16-year-old Fort Stockton FFA member, is 


shown at left holding his champion fine wool lamb of the San 
Angelo Stock Show. The San Angelo National Bank purchased 
the lamb for $500. Bill McManus, right, vice president, repre- 
sented the bank. 


SHEEP AND Goat RalIsER 


Jay Miller Has Reserve Champion 

Rambouillet Ram 

Jay Miller, 17-year-old Ozona 4-H Club boy, is shown holding 
his reserve champion Rambouillet ram in the Junior Breeding 
Sheep Show at San Angelo. Jay, a son of the Jake Millers, is a 
veteran’ of a number of years on the sheep show circuit, hav- 


ing won an impressive number of championships and reserve 
championships. 


Top Crossbred Lamb Shown by Virginia Harrell 


Virginia Harral, 17, Upton County 4-H Club girl, sold her cham- 
pion crossbred lamb of the San Angelo Show to West Texas 
Utilities Company for $500. Buyers for the firm were Charles 
Coombes, district manager, and Lloyd Cope, manager. 
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the reserve champion. The champion 
Delaine ram was shown by G. A. 
Glimp of Burnet, and A. C. Linde- 
man and Sons of Blanco exhibited the 
reserve champion ram. Donald Brad- 
ford of Menard and Chris Berger of 
Sonora had the champion and reserve 
champion Delaine ewes, respectively. 
SUFFOLK 

Ram Lamb—! and 2, William and J. Q. 
(Bubba) Foster, Sterling City; 3, Rusty Jones, 
Junction; 4, Paul and Scott Beaver, Talpa; 5, 
John Michael Spacek, Granger. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1, Fosters; 2, Beavers 

Ewe Lamb—I1I and 3, Fosters; 2 and 5, 
Beavers; 4 and 6, Odie Wright, Menard; 7, 
Alex Duderstadt, Fredericksburg; 8 and 9, Ver- 
non Lewis, Junction. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 3, Fosters; 2 and 4, 


Beavers; 5, Duderstadt 
Lamb Flock—1, Fosters. 
Get of Sire—1, Beavers; 2, Fosters. 


Exhibitor's Flock—1, 
RAMBOUILLET 

Ram Lamb—1! and 4, Clinton Hodges, Ster- 
ling City; 2 and 3, L. F. Hodges, Sterling City; 
5 and 6, Robert Huckaby, Fort Stockton; 7 and 
9, D. L. Newman, Santa Anna; 8, Wayne Sharp, 
Knickerbocker. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1! and 7, Huckaby; 2, Ovey 
Taliaferro, Eden; 3 and 10, L. F. Hodges; 4, 
Clinton Hodges; 5 and 6, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., 
Ozona; 8, Newman; 9, Steve Fish, Sonora. 

Pen of Three Two-Tooth Rams—1!, Huckaby; 
2, Clinton Hodges; 3, Kincaid; 4, L. F. Hodges; 
5, Sharp. 

Ewe Lamb—1 and 2, L. F. Hodges; 3 and 4, 
Clinton Hodges. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1, 


Fosters; 2, Beavers 


Pat Rose, Jr., 


Del Rio; 


2 and 3, Taliaferro; 4 and 6, L. F. Hodges; 5, 
Kincaid; 7, Lamar Itz, Harper; 8 and 9, Pam 


Jones, Ozona; 10, Huckaby 
Four- to Six-Tooth Ewe—1, Huckaby; 2 and 
3, Itz 


Pen of Three Two-Tooth Ewes—1, 
ro; 2, L. F. Hodges; 3, 


Taliafer- 
Itz; 4, Pam Jones; 5, 


Kincaid 

Lamb Flock—lI, L. F. Hodges; 2, Clinton 
Hodges 

Get of Sire—1, Taliaferro; 2, L. F. Hodges; 


3, Huckaby; 4, Itz; 5, Pam Jones; 
man; 7, Clinton Hodge 

Exhibitor's Flock—1] 
ton Hodges. 

DELAINE 

Ram Lamb—1 and 3, Chris Berger, Sonora; 
2 and 7, Hudson and Lela Jo Glimp, Burnet; 
4 and 5, Donald Bradford, Menard; 6, G. A. 
Glimp, Burnet. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1 and 5, G. A. Glimp; 2 
and 7, A. C. Lindeman and Sons, Blanco; 3 
and 6, Berger; 4, Bradford; 8, Hudson and 
Lela Jo Glimp 


6, New- 


S. 
L. F. Hodges; 2, Clin- 


Pen of Three Yearling Rams — |, G. A. 
Glimp; 2, Berger 
Ewe Lamb—! and 2, Berger; 3 and 7, Brad- 


ford; 4, Kenneth Hudson, Menard; 5 and 6, 
G. A. Glimp; 8 and 9, Hudson and Lela Jo 


Glimp. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1! and 2, Bradford; 3 and 
4, Berger; 5 and 8, G. A. Glimp; 6, Hudson; 
7 and 9, Lindeman G Sons. 

Four- to Six-Tooth Ewe—1, G. A. Glimp; 2 


and 3, Hudson and Lela Jo Glimp; 4 and 5, 
Bradford. 

Group of Three Two-Tooth Ewes—E, Berger; 
2, Bradford. 


Lamb Flock—1, Berger; 2, Bradford; 3, Hud- 
son and Lela Jo Glimp. 
Get of Sire—1, Bradford; 2, Berger; 3, G 


A. Glimp; 4, Hudson and Lela Jo Glimp. 
Exhibitor's Flock—1, Bradford; 2, G. 
Glimp; 3, Hudson and Lela Jo Glimp. 


Richard Powell, Virginia Harral 
Share Lamb Show Honors 


ONE OF the largest lamb shows in 
history was conducted March 9 at the 
San Angelo Fat Stock Show, with some 
750 lambs entered in the competition. 

Richard Powell, 16-year-old Fort 
Stockton FFA club member, exhibited 
the champion fine wool lamb, which 
was bred by Bill Baggett of Ozona. He 
is .a son of Mr. and Mrs. Fish Powell. 
Virginia, Harral, 17, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton Harral of Rankin, 
showed the champion crossbred lamb. 
Virginia, a member of the Upton 
County 4-H Club, showed a Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet lamb from her fam- 
ily’s flock. 

The reserve champion fine wool 
lamb was shown by Royce Newton, 
18, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fox Parker 
and a member of the Marfa FFA chap- 
ter. Courtney King, 14, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter King and a Black- 
well FFA member, showed the reserve 
champion crossbred lamb. Aime Frank 
Real of Kerrville was the breeder of 
both the reserve champions. 

Fifteen-vear-old Diane Fisher of the 


Bandera County 4-H Club won the 
showmanship award. She is a daugh- 
ter of the Billy Fishers. 
FINE WOOL 

Lightweight—-1, Richard Powell, Fort Stock- 
ton FFA; 2, Rhonda Smith, Menard 4-H; 3, 
Calvin Kirkham, Crane 4-H; 4, Samuel Sage- 
biel, Gillespie 4-H; 5, Penn Baggett, Crockett 

Heavyweight—-|, Royce Newton, Marfa FFA; 
2, Ken Harris, Crane 4-H; 3, Jimmie Varna- 
dare, Coke 4-H; 4, Mike Livingston, Marfa 
FFA; 5, Ronnie Devoll, Coke 4-H. 

Best” Group of 15 Fine Wool Lambs 
Crane 4-H; 2, Upton 4-H; 3, Menard 4-H; 4 
Irion 4-H 
CROSSBRED 

Lightweight—1, Courtney King, Blackwell 
FFA; 2, Verdie Filter, Fredericksburg FFA; 3 
Diana Fisher, Bandera 4-H; 4, Clifford Spaeth, 
Fredericksburg FFA 

Heavyweight—1 


Virginia Harral, Upton 4-H; 
2, Danny Bedell, 


Presidio 4-H; 3, Penn Bag- 


gett, Crockett 4-H; 4, Miss Harral; 5, Mike 
Livingston 

Best Group of 15 Crossbred Lambs—1, Up- 
ton 4-H; 2, Sutton 4-H; 3, Reagan 4-H 

The San Angelo National Bank and West 
Texas Utilities Company purchased the two 


champion lambs of the San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show at the Junior Auction Sale held March 11 
for $500 each. The bank 
Powell's top fine wool lamb, 
company bought 
crossbred lamb 
The reserve champions of the lamb show 
were bought by the General Telephone Com 
pany of the Southwest and the First National 
Bank of San Angelo. The telephone company 
purchased the reserve champion fine wool 
lamb, shown by Royce Newton, for $350. The 
First National Bank bought Courtney King’s 


Richard 
and the utilities 
Virginia Harral’s champion 


purchased 


reserve crosbred lamb for the same amount 


Pat Rose, III, Receives Richardson Trophy 

Pat Rose, III, Del Rio, beams proudly as he receives the Leonard 
Richardson Memorial Trophy as second high point exhibitor in 
the Junior Rambouillet Show in San Angelo, from Miles Pierce, 


Alpine Rambouillet breeder. 
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Diane Fisher, Top Showman 
Diane Fisher, 15-year-old Bandera 
County 4-H Club member, was nam- 
ed top showman in the lamb division 
of the San Angelo Fat Stock Show. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
. Fisher of Utopia received the award 
given by the West Texas A & M 


Club, an ex-student organization. 
ae ' Her lamb placed third in the light 
weight crossbred class. 

pa 
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PERKINS DRUG CO., INC. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
The Rexall Store — Your Best Prescription Store 


1—Downtown 2—Medical Arts Pharmacy 3—reeland Shopping Center 
114 S. Chadbourne Medical Arts Bidg., Ph. 8157 Freeland at Van Buren 
Phone 3137 Pecos and Sherwood ood Way Phone 4137 


In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 


WOLF PROOF FENCING 
1035 - 12 - 14% ga., per mile $189. 76 
This is a first quality product and is made in the U. S 


GALV. SMOOTH WIRE 

TWISTED CABLE — 80 rod 9.19 
BARB WIRE — 2 pt., 
LIFETIME STEEL GATES — 


CAN’TSAG GATES — !2 ft., 5 unpainted 
14 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 
16 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 
ROUGH FENCING LUMBER — Yellow Pine 


Per Lineal Foot 


Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 


CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each 
RED BARN PAINT — per Gal........-:.:cccceccsccssseeseees 


FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 
VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO SONORA 
Phone 4143 Phone 22681 


ASK ABOUT OUR I. E. H. HOME PLAN 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 


49c 
1.79 up 
2.95 
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Betty Jo Barrett, Chris Berger 
Top the Junior Show 


THE JUNIOR Breeding Sheep di- 
vision of the San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show drew keen competition from 
many West Texas young people: 

Betty Jo Barrett of Sterling City 
was the star of the Rambouillet event. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Day- 
ton Barrett, the 14-year-old Sterling 
City 4-H Club girl exhibited both the 
champion ram and champion ewe. She 
also showed the top pen of three ewes 
and the first place pen of three Ram- 
bouillets. Betty Jo amassed a total of 
190 points for her winnings. Her 
sheep were bred by L. F. and Clinton 
Hodges of Sterling City. 

The Wallace Dameron Memorial 
Trophy was awarded to Miss Barrett 
as the premier Rambouillet exhibitor. 
She was also named the best showman 
in the Junior Breeding Sheep Show 
and received the West Texas A. & M. 
Club’s showmanship award. 

Pat Rose, III, of Del Rio, exhibitor 
of the reserve champion Rambouillet 
ewe, was second highest point winner 
in the Rambouillet show and was 
awarded the Leonard Richardson Me- 
morial Trophy. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pat Rose, Jr., Pat showed sheep 
from his father’s flock. 

Jay Miller, 17-year-old Ozona 4-H 
Club member, showed the reserve 
champion Rambouillet ram. A son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jake Miller, Jay has 
been showing his Rambouillets to 
champonships and reserve champion- 
ships for a number of years. His ram 
was bred by his grandfather and un- 
cle, V. I. and Miles Pierce of Ozona 
and Alpine. 

Young Chris Berger of Sonora con- 
tinued his winnings in the Delaine di- 
vision of the junior show. The 11- 
vear-old Sutton County 4-H Club boy, 
son of the Wilfred Bergers, almost 
made a clean sweep by exhibiting the 
champion ram and champion ewe in 


Chris Berger Shows Delaine Champions 


Chris Berger, 11, 4-H Club member of Sonora, is pictured at 
right proudly holding his champion Delaine ewe of the Junior 
Breeding Sheep Show in San Angelo. His champion Delaine ram 
is held in the picture by Sue Nix of Sonora. Chris, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Berger, also showed the reserve cham- 


pion Delaine ewe. 


Betty Jo Barrett Shows Junior Rambouillet 


Champions 


Pretty Betty Jo Barrett, 14, is shown holding her champion Ram- 
bouillet ram of the Junior Breeding Sheep Show in San Angelo. 
The 4-H Club girl from Sterling City also showed the champion 
Rambouillet ewe in the junior event. Other honors won by Betty 
Jo in San Angelo included the champion group of three range 
ewes, showmanship award in the Junior Breeding Sheep Show, 
and the Wallace Dameron Memorial Trophy as premier Ram- 
bouillet exhibitor. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dayton 


Barrett. 


the Delaine show and the reserve 
champion ewe as well. He also showed 
the top pen of three Delaines in two 
classes. 

Chris Berger was named premier 
exhibitor of the Delaine division of 
the junior show. The San Angelo 
show was the fifth consecutive show 
this year at which he has won the 
premier Delaine exhibitor’s trophy. 
He won his earlier awards at shows 
in Dallas, Abilene, San Antonio, and 
Houston. 

Richard Powell, 16-year-old FFA 
boy of Fort Stockton, showed the re- 
serve champion Delaine ram. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Fish Powell. 

Complete results of the Junior 
Breeding Sheep Show are as follows: 
RAMBOUILLET 


Ram Lamb — 1, Billy Lannom, Fort Stock- 
ton; 2, Jay Miller, Ozona; 3, Lynn Noack, Del 
Rio; 4, Joaquin Banda, Fort Stockton; 5, Lamar 
Itz, Harper; 6, Montie Nevills, Big Lake; 7 
and 10, Jimmie Ruth Wittenburg, Rocksprings; 
2, Charlie Joe Wittenburg, Rocksprings; 9, 
Sue Haines, Rocksprings. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1!, Betty Jo Barrett, Ster- 
ling City; 2, Miller; 3, Pat Rose, III, Del Rio; 
4, Darrell Perkins, Brownwood; 5, Tommy 
Franklin, Big Lake; 6, Pam Jones, Ozona; 7, 
Steve Fish, Sonora; 8, Jimmy Dulaney, Fort 
Stockton; 9, Nevills; 10, Itz. 

Ewe Lamb—1!, Miss Barrett; 2 and 5, Noack; 
3, Charlie Joe Wittenburg; 4 and 6, Rose; 7, 
Itz; 8, Sue Edmiston, Eldorado; 9, James Bry- 
ant Deen, Brownwood; 10, Miss Haines. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1, Rose; 2, Charlie Joe 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


BETTY JO BARRETT 
HAS CHAMPION 


RANGE EWES 

THE RANGE ewe lamb champion- 
ship at the San Angelo Stock Show 
was won by Betty Jo Barrett of Ster- 
ling City, the 14-year-old 4-H Club 
girl who also won the top honors in 
the Junior Rambouillet Show. 

Betty Jo’s champion group of three 
ewe lambs earned her a total of 286 
points and sheared 33 pounds of 
grease wool. 

Twenty-nine groups of three ewe 
lambs were judged by Marion H. Bad- 
ger of San Angelo in the wool. After 
the selection of the top ten groups, 
these ewes were sheared before the 
spctators. Hank Davis of San Angelo 
and Bull Crawford of Mertzon judged 
the wool, and E. G. Cauble of Big 
Lake judged the shorn lambs. 

The other nine top placing groups 
were shown by the following: 2, Ray 
Glasscock, Sonora 4-H, 31%4 pounds; 
3, Donald McDonald, Sterling City 
FFA, 34%4; 4, Jane Jacoby, Menard 
4-H, 33%; 5, Dick Waldrop, Robert 
Lee FFA, 3342; 6 and 7, (tie) Mike 
Williams, Fort Stockton FFA, 34% 
pounds, and Ray Langford, Uvalde 
4-H, 30% pounds; 8, George Reeves, 
Fort Stockton FFA, 327%; 9, Reynolds 
Lee Foster, Sterling City, 31%; and 
10, Nancy Powell, Reagan 4-H, 274. 


Champion Foard 

County Lamb 

John Carl Borchardt, Jr., 14- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Borchardt, Sr., of Crowell, is 
pictured with his champion fat 
Southdown lamb of the Foard 
County FFA and 4-H Livestock 
Show. Don Welch, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Welch of Crowell ex- 
hibited the reserve champion 
Southdown lamb at the show, 
which was held February 11 and 
12 in Crowell. John Carl is a 
freshman and Don is a senior in 
Crowell High School. 


Wittenburg; 3 and 7, Miller; 4 and 5, Miss 
Jones; 5, Miss Barrett; 8, Bert Colvin, Big 
Lake; 9, Itz; 10, Connie Compton, Uvalde. 

Pen of Three Ewes—1!, Miss Barrett; 2, Mil- 
ler; 3, Rose; 4, Charlie Joe Wittenburg; 5, Miss 
Jones; 6, Dulaney; 7, Itz; 8, Noack; 9, Nevills. 

Pen of Three Rambouillets—1!, Miss Barrett; 
2, Rose; 3, Charlie Joe Wittenburg; 4, Miss 
Jones. 

DELAINE 

Ram Lamb—1 and 2, Richard Powell, Fort 
Stockton; 3, Jim Frank Swindoll, Menard; 4 
and 5, Jack Weaver, Melvin; 6, Chris Berger, 
Sonora. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1! and 5, Berger; 2, Wea- 
ver; 3 and 6, H. and C. Lindeman, Blanco; 
4, R. Powell. 

Ewe Lamb—1!, R. Powell; 2, Weaver; 3, Ber- 
ger; 4 and 5, Brenda Powell, Fort Stockton. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1! and 2, Berger; 3 and 5, 
R. Powell; 4, Lindemans; 6, Miss Powell 

Pen of Three Ewes—1!, Berger; 2, R. Powell; 
3, Lindemans; 4, Weaver; 5, Miss Powell. 

Pen of Three Delaines—1!, Berger; 2, Linde- 
man; 3, Weaver; 4, R. Powell. 
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Mr. Goatman --- We Invite You to Consign to—or Buy Your Goats at 


OUR ANNUAL SPRING 


STOCKER ANGORA GOAT SALE 


No Limit on Age or Numbers Entered in Sale — From One Head Up 


Wednesday, April 26, 12:30 P.M. 


Ranchers Commission Company 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


Total of $150.00 in Cash To Be Awarded 
To 3 Best Long 


Rules Covering Entrants 
Showing For Cash Awards 
Awards: Ist $75, 2nd $50, 3rd $25. 
1. Goats of either sex eligible. 


2. Minimum of 75 head to make 
eligible load. 


3. Enfries in show limited to two loads 
by any one person or firm. NO 
LIMIT ON AGE OR NUMBERS 
ENTERED IN SALE from one head 


up. 
4. Goats entered in show must not be 


older than 3 yr. olds. 1, 2, and 3- 
year-olds only. 


5. All goats entered in show must be 
offered for sale through sales ring. 


: JUDGES 


CARLTON GODBOLD—Leakey 
Reg. Goat Breeder, Pres. TAGRA 2 


ROBERT LOVE—Mountain Home 
Commercial and Reg. Goat Breeder 


THIS IS THE TYPE AND QUALITY OF THE 


GOATS WE FEATURE IN OUR SALES ROY BRATTON—Mason 
Commercial Goatman 


The Sale By Goatmen For Goatmen 


For Information, Call or Write 


LEM JONES - Sale Mgr.- Auctioneer 
BEN HYDE - Owner 


Phones — Junction - HI 6-2509 - HI 6-2888 
“Bonded for Your Protection” 
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WHAT MAY well start a new trend 
in stock farming is the success Martin 
Etheridge, ranchman and_ master 
farmer of Kempner, Lampasas County, 
Texas, has had in wintering goats on 
oat fields. Beginning three years ago 
with a small bunch of kids, he in- 
creased the number the following 


Kid Takes His Medicine 


year and then went all-out this past 
winter. 

Etheridge, who operates his 1370- 
acre home place, plus some leased 
land in partnership with his son-in- 
law, Wendel “Pat” Patterson, is com- 
pletely sold on the goat and oat com- 
bination. Like many other Central 


Martin Etheridge, left, and Wendel Patterson give a kid auro- 
mycin pellet at their ranch. When goats are brought in they are 
drenched and sprayed to rid them of any internal or external 
parasites, and are watched closely. Any sickness is combatted 


by the use of antibiotics. 


By MELVIN CAMP 


Texas ranchers and farmers, he had 
wintered lambs and calves for years 
on small grain. The uncertainty of the 
cattle and sheep market caused him 
to start looking for a way to realize 
a better profit on his farm and ranch 
operations. He knew from past ex- 
perience that goats did extra well on 
oats, and since his goats had consist- 
ently made money the past several 
years, he decided to try wintering a 
few kids on a small oat patch. The 
first year, he used kids he had raised, 
plus a few purchased from neighbors. 
The next year he bought about 600 
mutton kids from a dealer at Goldth- 
waite. These did extra well, shearing 
above average, and when taken out 
of the field, were big and fat. He kept 
these muttons to use on his own 
ranch. A neighbor saw them when he 
was moving them from the field and 
offered him $2.00 per head more 
than most yearling goats were bring- 
ing at the time. This was the clincher. 

The first of November of last year, 
he contacted the firm of Jones and 
Camp, at Junction, and placed an or- 
der with them for a thousand choice 
buck kids. At that time the going price 
for average quality buck kids was 
$7.50 to $8.00 per head. Etheridge 
told the buyers that while he wanted 
to buy the goats as cheaply as possible, 
he was willing to pay above the going 


price to get what he wanted. After 
some two weeks and several hundred 
miles, plus lots of looking, Jones and 
Camp located the kind of goats Eth- 
eridge wanted. 

Their purchases included 375 from 
Mrs. Mary Phillips Hough and the 
H. H. Hough Estate, 350 from Perry 
and Frank Guthrie, 125 from Gilbert 
Anderegg, 75 from Gus Basse, and 
150 from other sources. Etheridge 
also bought a few from one of his 
neighbors. These kids cost from 
$8.25 to $10.00 per head, and were 
sorted to make them all choice, al- 
though very little cutting was needed. 
The first kids went on the oats about 
the 10th of November, the balance in 
the next two weeks. 

Most of the kids were shorn around 
the first of August. Etheridge sheared 
them the first week in March, this 
spring. They averaged 4.9875 pounds 
per head and returned a net of $6.42 
per head after deducting shearing ex- 
penses. Etheridge has all the goats he 
can run on his summer pasture this 
year, so he has contracted to sell the 
goats through the same firm which 
bought them for him. Delivery will be 
the latter part of April, at a price con- 
siderably above the present $9.00 to 
$11.00 per head market on such fu- 
ture contracts. 

Although Etheridge is noted for his 


FINAL SUMMATION — 90 ACRES 


Cost of cultivation, $3.00 per acre Seeere: 
Cost of fertilizer and seed at $9.55 per acre. 
Cost of medicine and corn at $1.00 per head... 
Cost of 500 kids at $9.00 per head 


TOTAL COST . 


Net on mohair sales after deducting shearing expense 


$ 270.00 
859.00 
500.00 

4,500.00 


$6,129.00 
... $3,210.00 


Received for goats (estimated death loss figured at 1%, 


which to date is more than actual loss) 


Total net profit on 500 goats and 90 acres of oats....... 


6,187.00 


$9,397.00 
$3,268.00 


This figures out at $37.29 plus on the land, or $6.53 plus on the goats, 


with the possibility of cutting quite a bit of hay or grain off the fields if the 


operator wishes. 


| 
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good farming practices, having been 
awarded the annual Soil Stewardship 
Trophy, given by St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church of Lampasas, for 1959, for 
his soil and water conservation prac- 
tices, he says “Pat” Patterson is the 
farmer of the firm. 

The firm farms some 450 acres, 
most of it along the Lampasas River, 
a mile south of Kempner. They culti- 
vate their land three times to get it 
ready for oat planting, and apply 150 
pounds per acre of 16-20-0 fertilizer 
to the land before planting. They also 
plant Hubam clover along with the 
oats on most of the fields for addi- 
tional soil building. Patterson believes 
many farmers do not work and fer- 
tilize their land enough and, there- 
fore, do not get the results he and 
Etheridge get. They have found the 
cost of fertilizing and seed to run 
about $9.55 per acre. They run five 
to seven head of kids to the acre. This 
year they are also wintering 275 Suf- 
folk-Rambouillet-cross ewes that were 
bred to Suffolk rams for early lambs, 
plus a few cattle. 


They have found that goats are 
much easier on the land and respond 
to the good feed much quicker than 
sheep or cattle, and do not have to be 
taken off the oats in wet weater. Cat- 
tle will bog down four or five inches, 
sheep will pack the ground, while 
the goats, being much lighter, do not 
do either; thus the fields are in much 
better shape when the goats come off 
at the end of the season. The goats 
are left on the fields after the oats 
head out. The oats are not harvested. 
Etheridge says the extra gains in 
pounds of mohair and the resulting 
gain in size more than offset the loss 
of the grain. 


Both Etheridge and Patterson em- 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
SELLS 


THE Thompson - Hayward Chemical 
Company announced in mid-February 
that the firm's board of directors had 
approved an agreement to sell its as- 
sets to Consolidated Electronics In- 
dustries Corporation in exchange for 
stock. According to R. S. Thompson, 
Thompson - Hayward will materially 
complement the product scope of Con- 
solidated Electronic’s subsidiary, Phil- 
ips Electronics and Pharmaceutical 
Corporation. Anchor Serum Company 
is a part of Philips Electronics and 
Pharmaceutical Industries’ health ac- 
tivities. 

Thompson-Hayward is one of the 
leading suppliers, formulators, and 
manufacturers of chemicals for agri- 
cultural and feed supplement uses as 
well as chemicals for industry. Its 
Texas branches are located in Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Lubbock, and San An- 
tonio, the San Antonio branch being 
headquarters for Texas operations. 
Fred M. Wright is branch manager. 


SAVE UP TO 59% 


on NATIONAL BRANDS of 
Watches, Binoculars, Luggage, etc. 


RUSH $1.00 FOR DISCOUNT CATALOG 
AND LEATHER GIFT WALLET 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
Box 1324 Dania, Florida 


phasize that anyone following their 
plan should buy only top quality goats. 
When the goats are brought in they 
are drenched and sprayed to rid them | 
of any internal or external parasites; 
they are watched closely and any sick- 
ness is combatted by the use of anti- 
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Ranch Loan Correspondent 


SAN ANGELO,. TEXAS 


biotics. The goats are also fed one- 


third to one-half pound of corn daily 
during cold weather and every other 
day in good weather. The firm fig- 
ures the cost of the corn and differ- 
ent medicines at $1.00 per head dur- 
ing the grazing season, which, under 
their plan, lasts up to July 1 unless 
the goats are sold earlier. 

If the current depression in the 
lamb and wool market continues, 
much of Texas may see many thou- 
sands of goats being wintered in place 
of lambs, and goatmen of the -Ed- 
wards Plateau may have a new and 
more stable outlet for their kid crop 


in the fall. 


The final summation shows the 
facts and costs, based on one 90-acre 
field on which the firm wintered 500 
goats. 


Noel Kincaid & Sons 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 
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your animal health problems. S-W Brand products com- 
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Lampasas County Commercial 


Lamb Show 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE COMMERCIAL lamb show held 
recently at Lampasas Livestock Auc- 
tion Barn can be chalked up as a suc- 
cess in every respect as far as condi- 
tion of most of the lambs and _ the 
wonderful cooperation of boys and 
girls, sponsors of this program, vo-ag 
instructors, county agent, wool ware- 
house owners, and parents were con- 
cerned. 

This program was begun about 
seven years ago with the specific pur- 
pose of teaching the boys and girls 
that were interested in feeding lambs 
that it could be successfully done on 
the commercial basis without the tre- 
mendous odds of feeding only for 
show purposes and not getting in the 
top bracket at the major shows with 
their lamb after spending time and 
money, only to receive this disap- 
pointment. Too, ranchers, Clyde 
Glimp, Cecil McCoury, Robert Butler, 
W. H. Wittenburg, and others felt 
that the boys and girls could be put- 
ting their efforts, time, and money 
into something that could possibly be 
their future vocation. These men have 
given much of their time to ths pro- 
gram, and they have seen it grow 
from 200 lambs to around seven hun- 
dred in their county with some of the 
projects running as high as sixty or 


seventy lambs. There is a minimum 
of five lambs before a boy or girl is 
eligible to participate. This enables 
them to check profit and loss more 
successfully than they could on a 
single animal. 

Tom Davis, Fort Worth, has been 
coming to Lampasas for the past three 
years to grade these lambs and explain 
to the boys and girls why their lambs 
have the blue, red, white, or no mark 
on them. This is most interesting to 
the interested onlookers as well as 
those participating. After these lambs 
are graded, then they are ready to 
load out for market. Several years ago 
when this began, the boys and girls 
were guests of the local wool ware- 
house owners on the trip to Fort 
Worth with their lambs and were 
guests of the packing plants for a 
tour of the plant to see their lambs 
after slaughter. This was a most in- 
teresting and informative trip for all. 
The past two years, the lambs have 
been sold at the local auction arena 
the same day they were graded. 

The nice thing about this program 
is the fact that lamb is always featured 
on the menu for the delicious lun- 
cheon that follows the morning activi- 
ties. This has been one of the most 
successful ways to encourage more 


Allcorn Wins at Comanche 


Jimmy Allcorn of Newburg 4-H Club with the Champion Breed- 
ing Ewe, a Delaine, of the recent 26th Annual Comanche County 
Junior Livestock Show. Looking on are judges — Thurman Head, 
vocational agriculture instructor, and George Reese, County 
Agent, both of Goldthwaite, who judged all divisions. Allcorn 
also won the coveted engraved Fitting and Showmanship plaque 
awarded by the show sponsors — the Comanche County Live- 


stock Association. 


Sal} 
Millard Shivers, Educational Di- 
rector of Farm Bureau, speaks to 
Eat More Lamb Luncheon at Lam- 
pasas on March 18. Seated, left 
to right, Clyde Glimp, L. M. 
Stephens, and Mrs. L. M. Steph- 
ens. 


ranchers to include lamb for home 
freezers than any method we know. 

Guest speaker for the program this 
year was Millard Shivers, Texas State 
Farm Bureau Office. He gave a most 
interesting talk about the future of ag- 
riculture and some of the things that 
we as farmers and ranchers could do 
in regard to it. 

L. M. Stephens, Lometa, repre- 
sented the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers and presented sterling silver 
medals with the insignia of the organi- 
zation to the feeders of the champion 
fine wool, medium wool, and cross- 
bred lambs of the county shows held 
earlier in the year. These were won 
by Janie Glimp, Sandra Pool, and 
Victor Schoenewolf. 

More counties could follow the ex- 
ample of Lampasas and make the 
lamb program the success that they 
have. Don Callahan, agent; Vo-Ag 
Instructors Jack Lacy and Herman 
Peace; County Committee Members 
Clyde Glimp, Cecil McCoury, and 
Robert Butler; the wool warehouse 
owners that donate so generously, de- 
serve much praise for giving their full 
support to this great program. We 
sincerely hope the market another 
year will be much stronger, as the 
price on lambs has been extremely bad 
this year. 


Champion Angora Doe Kid of the 
1961 Comanche County Junior 
Livestock Show with her owner 
and exhibitor, Jane Pair of De- 
Leon 4-H. Goat Superintendent 
Marvin Jones of DeLeon assist- 
ing. Jones reports a 100% in- 
crease in goat entries at the 1961 
show. J. A. Cox of Sidney was 
General Superintendent of show, 
which recorded 213 entries in all 
divisions. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR 


SUFFOLK ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Betty Biellier of Columbia, 
Missouri, was recently named ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer of 
the National Suffolk Sheep Asso- 
ciation by the Board of Directors. 
Her appointment became effect- 
ive March 1, following the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Ruth Day, whom 
she replaces. Mrs. Biellier was 
formerly assistant secretary and 
office manager of the American 
Corriedale Sheep Association. Her 
husband, Dr. Harold V. Biellier, 
is a member of the resident poul- 
try faculty at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia. The cou- 
ple has two children. 


FOUR NEW PRODUCTS 
ARE MARKETED BY 
VIT-A-WAY, INC. 


FOUR NEW products for feeding 
livestock have been put on the mar- 
ket by Vit-A-Way, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of patented Mineral-Vitamin Sup- 
plements and Fortifiers for the feed 
and livestock industry for over 20 
years. 

Three of the new products are in 
block form. The fourth is a one-pack- 
age mineral - vitamin and antibiotic 
premix fortification for swine feeds. 

The new block program consists of 
an all-purpose Mineral-Vitamin Sup- 
plement Block being sold under the 
trade name of Vit-A-Blok; a 37% 
protein block under the Vit-A-Way 
label; and a highly fortified protein 
supplement block for horses called 
Hi-Horse. 

Vit-A-Blok and Vit-A-Way Protein 
Blocks were put on the market De- 
cember 1, 1960. The Hi-Horse horse 
supplement block was introduced at 
the annual Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth, 
January 28. 
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Poco Dandi Named Grand Champion 
Halter Stallion at San Angelo Show 


San Angelo Sponsors 
Excellent Horse Show 


SAN ANGELO can boast one of the 
fastest growing horse shows in the 
Southwest and a quality show ex- 
celled by few others. The vigor of this 
comparatively new part of the San 
Angelo Stock Show is proved by the 
large number of entries and the 
fame of the horses in the compe- 
tition. 

Poco Dandi, a five-year-old owned 
by Jimmie Randals Ranch, Montoya, 
New Mexico, was named grand cham- 
pion stallion of the halter class com- 
petition of the San Angelo Quarter 
Horse Show, conducted as part of the 
San Angelo Fat Stock Show for the 
first time. Poco Dandi is by Poco Dell 
and out of Miss Lady and was grand 
champion of the Fort Worth show 
recently. 

Reserve champion stallion was the 
top all-time winner, Dandy Day, 
owned by Jim Espy of Fort Davis. 
Dandy Day was named the high-point 


stallion at halter for 1960 by the 
American Quarter Horse Association. 
Included among his winnings were 25 
grand championships and 10 reserve 
championships, and a new point rec- 
ord with 98 points, 28 more than the 
1959 winner with 70 points. The 
Stallion has recorded a grand total of 
45 championships and 17 reserve 
championships. 

Bar Miss, 4, by Little Bartender, 
and out of Chaparita Maid, was 
shown to Grand Championship over 
the mare classes by her owner, Mrs. 
Judy Hays of Snyder. It was the 
mare’s 13th championship. She also 
had 14 reserve championships to her 
credit. 

Reserve champion mare was Stam- 
pede’s Fame by Poco Stampede and 
out of Fame Nail. The mare is owned 
by Mrs. G. F. Rhodes of Abilene. 

Clay Espy of Fort Davis had the 
champion gelding, Chubby Waspy, 


IN MEM 


HILMAR A. KOTT 


HILMAR A. KOTT, 68, a Hill Country native 
and a long time Kerr County ranchman, died 
March 3 at his ranch on Goat Creek Road fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

Born November 17, 1892, Mr. Kott had 
lived for the past six years in Kerr County. 

Survivors include his wife; five daughters, 
” Mrs. Fred Pearson and Mrs. Mildred Zena, both 
of Kerrville, Mrs. Billy Lee of Ingram, Mrs. 
Royce Wood of Dallas, and Mrs. Jimmie Berry 
of San Antonio; three sons, Melvin Kott of 
Kerrivile, and Dayton and James Kott, both of 
Fredericksburg; three sisters, Mrs. Mada 
Schmidt of Mason, and Mrs. Edward Scott and 
Miss Lena Kott, both of Kerrville; and twenty- 
five grandchildren. 


MRS. P. T. HODGES 


MRS. P. T. HODGES, well known ranch woman 
of Junction, died March 3, after suffering a 
stroke February 25. Mr. Hodges preceded her 
in death in 1928. The couple had ranched in 
Kimble County all their married life. Surviv- 
ing are three daughters, Mrs. Buford Nichols, 
Waco; Mrs. Roy L. Backes and Mrs. O. 
Vierling, both of Kimble County; three sons, 
L. R. and Frank C. Hodges, Kimble County, 
and Douglas M. Hodges, San Angelo; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Burke McCorkle, Junction, and Mrs. 
Margaret Keen, Harper; a brother, Larkin Mil- 
ler, Uvalde; also 11 grandchildren and 19 
great grandchildren. 


RUFUS JAMES EVANS 


RUFUS JAMES EVANS, Bandera County ranch- 
man, died at his home March 7. Mr. Evans 
was born at Seguin, Texas, in 1887. In 1908 
he was married to Miss Laura Davenport. Sur- 
viving are his wife; five daughters, Mrs. 
Stanley Callahan, Bandera; Mrs. C. W. Saathoff 
and Mrs. Bonner Stach, Austin; Mrs. Curtis 
Clayton, New Braunfels, and Mrs. Odell Clay, 
Hillsboro; three sons, Levi Evans, Hondo; J. O. 
Evans and B. F. Evans, Bandera; 18 grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 


JACK MATHEWS 


JACK H. MATHEWS, 69, San Angelo ranch- 
man, died in the Shannon West Texas Me- 
morial Hospital, March 29. Mr. Mathews was 
born in San Angelo in 1891. He lived in the 
San Angelo vicinity his entire life. In 1927 he 
married Miss Grace Posey in San Angelo. 
Surviving are his wife, two daughters, Mrs. 
Ed Aiken, Sweetwater, and Mrs. Forrest Foster, 
Sterling City; ome son, Jack Mathews, Abi- 
lene; two sisters, Mrs. C. R. Gill and Mrs. 
Myrtle Dintleman, both of San Angelo; a 
brother, ge Mathews, San Angelo; 10 


grandchildren and three great grandchildren. 


ORIAM 


CHARLIE L. COULSON 


CHARLIE L. COULSON, 76, West Texas drug- 
gist and ranchman, died in Midland Memorial 
Hospital, March 3, after a short illness. Born 
in Coleman County in 1884, Mr. Coulson 
moved with his father, Dr. P. D. Coulson, to 
Sterling City when a small child. Dr. Coulson 
was Sterling County's first physician. Mr. 
Coulson served as a pharmacist 50 years. He 
also ranched in Sterling, Glasscock and Reagan 
Counties until he retired in 1955. Surviving 
are his wife; a daughter, Mrs. Ira Lee Watkins, 
Midland, and two grandchildren. 


E. D. (BUD) KINCAID 


EWELL DRENNAN (BUD) KiNCAID, 51, a 
member of a prominent Crockett County ranch- 
ing family and a native of Ozona, died Febru- 
ary 27 in a San Angelo hospital following a 
long illness. 

Mr. Kincaid was a son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, Sr., prominent early-day 
ranch couple. His father was an outstanding 
leader in the livestock industry of his day, 
serving for eleven years as president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. His 
mother, the former Ada R. Drennan, was the 
first white girl born in San Angelo. 

Mr. Kincaid ranched about twenty-five miles 
south of Ozona. He was a World War I! 
veteran. 

Survivors include his wife; one stepson, Kelly 
Walker, a student at Kemper Military School 
in Missouri; six sisters, Mrs. R. P. Lynn of San 
Angelo, Mrs. Lee Childress, Mrs. V. |. Pierce, 
Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Mrs. L. M. Morrison, and 
Mrs. W. E. Friend, Jr., his twin, all of Ozona; 
two brothers, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., of Ozona, and 
Bert Kincaid, Sr., of Rankin; and a number of 
nieces and nephews. 


ALBERT P. BAILEY 


ALBERT P. BAILEY, 78, well known West 
Texas ranchman, died in the Shannon Me- 
morial Hospital, San Angelo, March 17, after a 
long illness. Mr. Bailey was born in Tarrant 
County, a son of the late Robert Bailey. He 
and his brother, John, now of Ozona, drove 
127 horses and mules from Birdville, now Fort 
Worth, to Schleicher County in 1894. He had 
operated a ranch in Schleicher County since 
1914, with the brand name of Lazy S. Surviv- 
ing are one son, Preston Bailey of Santa Anna; 
a sister, Mrs. Nora Gee of San Angelo, and 
brother, John Bailey of Ozona. 


WALTER HYDE 


WALTER HYDE, 70, Kerrville ranchman, died 
at the home of his sister, Mrs. Susie Jones, 
March 16. Mr. Hyde was born at Midway in 
1890 and lived in Kerr County his entire life. 
Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Tom Secrest, 
Uvaide, and Mrs. Jones. 


by Chubby N and out of Neal’s Con- 
nie. Chubby Waspy has been a con- 
sistent winner in West Texas gelding 
classes. 

Miss Betty Fry of Abilene had the 
reserve champion gelding, Texas Hug 
by My Texas Dandy Jr. and out of 
Wanda C. 

The grand champion reining horse 
was Ellen Dale, owned by Jeanette 
Gibbs of Alvarado. The reserve cham- 
pionship went to Johnny Concho, 
owned by Alvin Gueist of Loveland, 
Colorado. 

Jean Rambo, ridden and owned by 
Mrs. Pat Merriot Murphy of Snyder, 
was the winning barrel racer with a 
time of 15.4 seconds. She won over 
a field of 10 entries, only two of 
whom were disqualified for overturn- 
ing barrels. 

Billie McBride of San Angelo came 
in second in the barrel race, a scant 
one-tenth of a second behind Mrs. 
Murphy’s time with 15.5 seconds, 
riding Zombie A. 

Get of sire—Ist place, Poco Del, 
Randals; 2nd, Jim Nance, Dublin. 

Produce of dam — Ist, Chubby 
Dandy, Jim Espy; 2nd, Daisy Wolf, 


Brown. 
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Exhibitor's group — Ist, Randals 
Ranch; 2nd, Jim Espy. 

Western Pleasure Horse Ist, 
Hart 100, owned by Hays Ranch of 
Snyder; 2nd, McKennas Jay, Nolan 
Fincher of Colorado City. 

More than 100 horses were entered 
in the halter class competition. Cut- 
ting horse preliminaries were held on 
Thursday with Poco Stampede, owned 
by Mrs. G. F. Rhodes of Abilene and 
ridden by Jack Newton, netting 148 
points, a near perfect performance. 
Second go-round was held during per- 
formances of the rodeos at the San 
Angelo Fat Stock Show and Rodeo 
with five horses working their second 
time on Thursday night and the rest 
four each performance throughout 
the rodeo. 

In the first go-round, Bay Dream, 
owned by Leroy Spires of Snyder and 
ridden by Bob Byrd, had second place 
with 147 points. Strength of compe- 
tition was indicated by the grouping 
of six horses with 146 points in third 
place. 

Poco Stampede was awarded the 
grand championship of the cutting 
horse contest with a score of 149, 
only one point away from perfect. 
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109 W. BEAUREGARD — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SERVING TEXAS AND TEXANS WITH EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC - - - - - HEADQUARTERS FOR: 


@ Brand Name Cameras 
@ Modern Portrait Studio 


SAN ANGELO . . 


COME SEE US THE NEXT TIME YOU ARE IN 
. across from the courthouse 


109 W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Telephone: 2-5736 


@ Quality Film Finishing 
No Appointment Needed 


The lovely young lady in the 


shires. 


picture is Audley Stone (Miss Wool 


* Eighty percent of the income from sheep is in the pro- 
duction of lambs. We should then produce lambs that will 
gain efficiently and be a product desired by consumer. 

Check the rate of gain and quality in carcasses at carcass 
contests. Check with the packers. You will also use Hamp- 


“The Best for Crossing.” 100 pounds in 100 days. 


For information and Breeders list write: 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


STUART, IOWA 


Hamps Are In Demand 
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Houston Show 


Champions 


(Photos Not Available) 


JUDGES——Fine Wool: Hamilton Choat, Olney, 
Texas. Medium Wool: Alex McKenzie, Animal 
Husbandry Department, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


RAMBOUILLET 

Champion Ram and Ewe—L. F. Hodges, Ster- 
ling City 

Reserve Champion Ram and Ewe — Ovey 


Taliaferro, Eden. 


DELAINE-MERINO 

Champion Ram—A. C. Lindeman & Son, 
Blanco. 

Reserve Champion Ram — Chris Berger, 
Sonora 

Champion Ewe—Berger. 

Reserve Champion Ewe—Donald Bradford, 
Menard 
SUFFOLK 

Champion Ram and Ewe — Roger Sanders, 
Mullin. 
HAMPSHIRE 

Champion Ram — Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, 
Plano. 

Champion Ewe —Gien Armentrout G Son, 
Norborne, Missouri. 
SHROPSHIRE 

Champion Ram and Ewe—John Eberspacher, 
Seward, Nebraska. 


SOUTHDOWN 

Champion Ram — Duron Howard, Mulhall, 
Oklahoma 

Champion Ewe—Bobby Penny, Winters. 
CORRIEDALE 


Champion Ram and Ewe—W. R. Yantis & 
Son, Findley, Illinois. 
COLUMBIA 

Champion Ram and Ewe — Lewis Schultz, 
Kerrville. 
CHEVIOT 

Champion Ram—John Sprinkle, Monticello, 
Iinois. 

Champion Ewe —— Robert Fruend, Carlyle, 
IHinois. 
DORSET 

Champion Ram and Ewe—Leonard Steward, 
Grenola, Kansas 


MONTADALE 
Champion Ram and Ewe — Audry Head, 
Snyder. 


POSTS 


10,000 Stays 
Cedar Posts 


ALSO BEST BARGAINS 


Barbed Wire Net Wire | 
V-Mesh Corral Wire Steel Posts | 
Galv. Steel Gates Staples 


CUSTOM MADE 
LANDING MATS 
3’ x 10’ — 4” x 4” Mesh of 
V4” galvanized steel rods 


Actual Rod Size “%” dia. 
Only $6.75 each — 
While they last 


Twin Mountain 
Cedar Post Co. 


"14 Years at the Twin Mountains” 
Robert Nickel, Box 1266 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 8-5971 Nite, 3546 Day 
Call Collect When Ordering 


JUNIOR BREEDING 
SHEEP SHOW 


Judge — J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, Ar- 
gyle, Texas. 


RAMBOUILLET 

Ram Lamb—-1 and 2, Tom Glasscock, Sonora; 
3, Jimmy D. DcCollum, Menard; 4, Dave Hall, 
Ballinger. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1, McCollum; 2 and 5, Rex 
Stultz, Ballinger; 3 and 4, Glasscock. 

Champion Ram—Jimmy D. McCollum, Me- 
nard. 

Reserve Champion Ram—Rex Stultz, Bal- 
linger. 

Ewe Lamb—1 and 2, Glasscock; 3 and 4, 
Donald Ray Jones, Jonesboro; 5, Hall. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 5, Glasscock; 2 and 
3, Stultz; 4, Hall. 

Champion Ewe—Tom Glasscock, Sonora. 

Reserve Champion Ewe — Rex Stultz, Bal- 


inger. 
Exhibitor's Flock—Glasscock. 


DELAINE-MERINO 

Ram Lamb—1, Secor Brothers, Ingram; 2 
and 4, Chris Berger, Sonora; 3, Kenneth Hud- 
son; 5, Billy Summers, Copperas Cove. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1I and 2, Secor Bros.; 3 
and 4, Berger; 5, Hudson. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Rams — 
Secor Brothers, Ingram. 

Ewe Lamb — |, Hudson; 2, David Draper, 
Oglesby; 3, Berger; 4, Secor Bros.; 5, Jimmy 
Jones, Lampasas. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1!1 and 2, Berger; 3, J. 
Jones; 4 and 5, Secor Bros. 

Champion Ewe—Chris Berger, Sonora. 

Reserve Champion Ewe—Kenneth Hudson, 
Menard. 

Exhibitor's Flock—1, Berger; 2, Hudson; 3, 
J. Jones; 4, Secor Bros. 


SUFFOLK 

Ram Lamb—1, David Whisenhunt, Mullin; 
2, Terry Zimmerman, Bertram; 3, Paul and 
Scott Beaver, Talpa; 4, Beverly Ann Clement, 
Granger; 5, Bruce Stokes, Holland. 

Two-Tooth Ram—-| and 3, Paul and Scott 
Beaver; 2, Miss Clement; 4, Pritchard, Win- 
gate. 

Champion Ram — Paul and Scott Beaver, 
Talpa 

Reserve Champion Ram—David Whisenhunt, 
Mullin, 

Ewe Lamb—1, P. and S. Beaver; 2 and 5, 
Stokes; 3, Whisenhunt; 4, Alex Duderstadt, 
Fredericksburg. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 2, P. and S. Beaver; 
3, Tim O'Donnell, Burnet; 4, Duderstadt; 5, 
Charles Ray, Friona. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ewes — 
Paul and Scott Beaver, Talpa. 

Exhibitor's Flock—1, Pritchard; 2, Ray. 


HAMPSHIRE 

Ram Lamb—1, David Whisenhunt, Mullin; 
2, Cleveland Garrett, Leuders; 3 and 4, Fred 
Foy, Baird; 5, Jerry E. Smith, Ballinger. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1, Foy. 

Champion Ram—David Whisenhunt, Mullin. 

Reserve Champion Ram—Fred Foy, Baird. 

Ewe Lamb — |, Foy; 2, Clarence Cornett, 
Arlington; 3, Larry Cooper, Garland; 4, J. E. 
Smith; 5, Billy Dan Snow, Abilene. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1, Cornett; 2, Snow; 3 and 
4, Foy; 5, Earl Crow, Friona. 

Champion Ewe—Clarence Cornett, Arlington. 

Reserve Champion Ewe—Fred Foy, Baird. 

Exhibitor's Flock—1, Crow. 


Special Awards of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association 

Best Pair of Purebred Hampshire Lambs—-1, 
Snow; 2, Cooper; 3, Foy; 4, Jerry Perkins, Sea- 
goville 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ram Lamb—1, David Poe, Stanton; 2 and 3, 
Grady Doss, Seagoville; 4, Dwight O’Brien, 
Friona. 

Champion Ram—David Poe, Stanton. 

Reserve Champion Ram—Grady Doss, Sea- 
goville 

Ewe Lamb—1, Newell Ballard, Seagoville; 2 
and 3, Doss; 4, Joe Carmichael, Mullin; 5, 
O'Brian 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 4, Doss; 2, David 
Whisenhunt; 3 and 5, O'Brian. 

Champion Ewe—Newell Ballard, Seagoville. 

ren Champion Ewe—Grady Doss, Seago- 
ville. 

Exhibitor's Flock—1, Doss; 2, O'Brian. 


MOLINE ROUTE 


For Sale After April 15 


150 Choice Delaine Ewes in Wool. Ages from one year up. 
Large part young, large, smooth, long staple, with 33 years 
of breeding for size and quality. 


DAVID WATTERS 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 

Ram Lamb—1, Sally Dulany, El Paso; 2, 
Newell Ballard; 3, Trosper Brothers, Higgins; 
4, Sidney Goodson, Mesquite. 

Champion Ram—Sally Dulany, El Paso. 

Reserve Champion Ram — Newell Ballard, 


Seagoville. 


Ewe Lamb—1! and 2, Ballard; 3, Jimmy 
Varnadore, Robert Lee; 4, Trosper Brothers; 5, 
Miss Dulany. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1! and 4, Trosper Brothers; 
2 and 5, Miss Dulany; 3, Ballard. 

Champion Ewe—Trosper Brothers, Higgins. 

Reserve Champion Ewe—Newell Ballard, Sea- 
goville. 

Exhibitor's Flock—1, Miss Dulany; 2, Bal- 
lard; 3, Trosper Brothers. 


CORRIEDALE 

Ram Lamb—1, John Menzies, Menard; 2 and 
4, O. D. Striegler, Jr., Salt Gap; 3, David 
Hopf, Harper; 5, Jimmy Allen, Oglesby. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1! and 2, Striegler; 3, Tom- 
my Tate, Buchanan Dam. 

Champion Ram—O. D. Striegler, Jr., Salt 


p. 
Reserve Champion Ram — John Menzies, 


enard. 
Ewe Lamb—1 and 3, Menzies; 2, Hopf; 4 
and 5, Striegler. 
Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 2, Striegler; 3, Hopf; 
4, John Carl Smith, Mullin; 5, Tate. 
Champion Ewe—John Menzies, Menard. 
Reserve Champion Ewe—David Hopf, Harper. 
Exhibitor's Flock—1, Striegler. 


CHEVIOT 

Ram Lamb—1, Richard Garner, Hallettsville; 
2, David Whisenhunt. 

Two-Tooth Ram—1, Whisenhunt; 2, Garner. 

Champion Ram—David Whisenhunt, Mullin. 

Reserve Champion Ram — Richard Garner, 
Hallettsville. 

Ewe Lamb—1! and 2, Garner. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 2, Garner. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ewes — 
Richard Garner, Hallettsville. 

Exhibitor's Flock—Garner. 


DORSET 

Ram Lamb—1 and 2, Jeryl Priddy, Winters; 
3 = 4, Mike Priddy, Winters; 5, David Whis- 
enhunt. 


SHEEP AND Goat RalIsER 


Two-Tooth Ram—1, M. Priddy. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Rams— 
Jeryl Priddy, Winters. 

we Lamb—1I and 2, M. Priddy; 3 and 4, 
J. Priddy. 

Two-Tooth Ewe—1 and 2, M. Priddy; 3, J. 
Priddy. 

Champion and Reserve Champion Ewes — 
Mike Priddy, Winters. 

Exhibitor’s Flock— Mike Priddy. 


JUNIOR FAT LAMB SHOW 


Judge — Thomas Dean, Animal Husbandry 
Department, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Fine Wool—Rambouillet or Delaine—Pure- 
bred or Grade—1, Vickey Helmers, Girvin; 2, 
Roscoe Pierce, Crane; 3, Buff Hearn, Ballinger; 
4, Carlos Dusek, Lowake; 5, Floyd Pierce, 
Crane. 

Fine Wool Cross—1, Leonard Heinze, Bal- 
linger; 2, Al Word, Sanderson; 3, Lenis Gregg, 
Plainview; 4, Mark Baggett, Ozona; 5, Ben 
Ellebracht, Fredericksburg. 

Southdown — Lightweight—1, Virginia Har- 
ral, Rankin; 2, Jeanette Jester, Plainview; 3, 
Bob Colburn, Ballinger; 4, Lenis Gregg; 5, 
Janis Montgomery, Rankin. 

Southdown—Heavyweight—1, Roberto Perez, 
El Paso; 2, Casimirro Esperza, El Paso; 3, 
Le Lois Lutich, El Paso; 4 and 5, Reese Lutich, 
El Paso. 

Shropshire—1, Marilyn Heinze, Ballinger; 2, 
Dennis Minzenamayer, Ballinger; 3, Kathryn 
Branyon, Austin; 4, Joe Griffin, Mullin; 5, 
Marilyn Gallant, Medina. 

Other Medium Wool Breeds—1, Jerry Mc- 
Donald, Rankin; 2, Larry Bragg, Talpa; 3, 
Wayne King, Blackwell; 4, Judy Bean, Esper- 
anza; 5, Clifford Spaeth, Fredericksburg. 

Grand Champion Fat Lamb—Virginia Har- 
ral, Rankin. 

Reserve Grand Champion Fat Lamb—Roberto 
Perez, El Paso. 

Best Group of 10 Fat Lambs From One 
County, Exhibited by Not Less than 5 Exhib- 
itors—1, Upton County 4-H, Rankin; 2, El 
Paso County 4-H, El Paso; 3, Hudspeth County 
4-H, Sierra Blanca; 4, Mills County 4-H, 
— 5, Fredericksburg FFA, Fredericks- 
urg. 


Dolph Briscoe Re-elected 
Cattle Association Head 


THE TEXAS and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association re-elected all 
its officers at the annual meeting in 
Fort Worth on March 20-22. Re- 
elected were Dolph Briscoe, Jr., of 
Uvalde, president; Leo Welder of Vic- 
toria, first vice president; Fred Wulff 
of Brady, second vice president; and 
Frank Korth of Fort Worth, treasurer. 


Fourteen new directors were chosen. 

Members of the Association set up 
a budget for use specifically in ser- 
vicing cattle feeders. The group ini- 
ated various programs to aid the beef 
cattle industry in the Southwest, in- 
cluding provision of beef awards for 
FFA and 4-H Club boys and girls in 
Texas. 


Letters 


Appreciation 
WE ENJOY your magazine very 
much. It has so much in it that is 
of interest to the stockmen of this 
part of the state. 
Mrs. Max Gipson 
Johnson City, Texas 


More Stars 


KINDLY renew our subscription to 
your fine magazine. 

Many years ago in New York City, 
a young Texan about six years old, 
was visiting our rather smokey city, 
and I took him up on the roof of our 
apartment building one evening to 
show him the lights of our town, 
saying, “You don’t have anything like 
this in your country, do you sonny?” 
“Well, no,” he said modestly, and 
after a moment’s reflection, “But we 
have lots more stars.” 

Many times since I have thought 
how neatly I was set back on my 
haunches for being so fresh. 

Ben Whaley 
“Ewe” Turn Farm 
Pawlet, Vermont 


A Good Neighbor 
ACCORDING to the number on the 
address label, we have some time 
left on the paid subscription to the 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER, and 
I am wondering if it would be possi- 
ble to transfer it to a neighbor of 
ours who is in the sheep and _ goat 
business. 

It is such a fine magazine, and it 
is a shame for it not to be used. But, 
we leased the ranch and are not in- 
terested in the goat business any 
longer. 

Thank you for the many years of 
enjoyment your fine magazine has 
brought us. 

Mrs. Sam Harris 
Georgetown, Texas 
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The 


Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


ALTHOUGH HEAVIER fed cattle 
were suffering from a slower market 
in the north, West Texas markets 
moved along very satisfactorily dur- 
ing March. 

Majority of fat cattle produced in 
the area are of the lighter weights 
which sell easier in Texas, anyway. 
Auction markets continued mostly 
steady to strong. 


There was less future contracting 
in March than there had been in Jan- 
uary and February. Nevertheless, 
some of it was done. Biggest move- 
ment was of cattle off wheatfields in 
the plains. Some people predicted this 
would depress prices, but it turned 
out that a majority were contracted 
ahead of time and moved out in a 
very orderly manner. Late snow and 
deep mud right at delivery time were 
a complication but didn’t hurt prices. 

Pasture prospects in West Texas 
looked good as spring officially began. 
March winds had sapped top mois- 
ture from most of the region, but 
stockmen seemed fairly confident they 
would get April rains to replenish it. 
Bottom season is as good in most areas 
as it has been in the memory of the 
present operators. 

Lightweight stocker cattle were still 
in good demand, and many observers 
predicted they would be even more 
sought-after as northern grass pastures 
became available in late-April and 
May. 

“The closer we get to green grass 
time, the more activity there is going 
to be in stocker cattle,” said Hubert 
Chance of San Angelo. “They're all 
hollering cheaper cattle, but cattle 
aren't getting cheaper. Stocker cattle 
are getting higher.” 

In Central Texas, some calves were 
being contracted for spring delivery 
at 24 cents on heifers, 26 cents on 
steers. In many places, it is noticeable 
that a bigger percentage of heifers 
have been contracted than steers. This 
is partly a feeder hedge against heavy 
steers. Heifers usually fatten at lighter 
weights and thus avoid some insur- 
ance against discrimination for over- 
weight. 

Chance and Wayne Weir of Den- 
ver have recently contracted 450 good 
Hereford and Angus heifer yearlings 
for May 20 delivery around Munday 
at 22% cents a pound and a similar 
number around Abilene for July 1 de- 
livery for 2242. Chance said he and 
Weir now have about 6,000 heifers 
under contract for receipt by June 1, 
all of them actually sold to feeders. 
None are involved in speculation. 

Tommy Winters of Evant said a 
very strong demand remains for young 
cows in West Texas, though not many 
are being offered for sale. Good, 
young cows, either springers or with 
baby calves at side, would go readily 
at $200 to $250 per pair. 

There is nervous talk by some 
spokesmen in the cattle industry, al- 
though the overall tone of the major- 


ity is generally optimistic. A great 
many questioned late in March ex- 
pected cattle prices to hold at least 
steady over the next few months, al- 
lowing of course for some minor sea- 
sonal ups and downs. 

One man who handles cattle by the 
thousands each year said he expects 
fat cattle to improve in price from 
now to June. Reason is that numbers 
ready for slaughter have reached their 
peak and will be on a gradual decline 
until June. 

One question mark worrying a great 
many obververs is the new feed grains 
law. It is generally expected to mean 
increased feed costs to feeders, prob- 
ably without any corresponding in- 
crease in the fat cattle market. If this 
develops, feeders are likely to seek 
relief by trying to push down the 
price of replacement feeder cattle. 

How much? Earl Crow of Crow 
Packing Co., Pecos, says a rule of 
thumb is that a 15 cents cwt. increase 
in the cost of milo maize must be 
offset by a 50 cents cwt. decrease in 
the price of feeder cattle if the fat 
market remains the same. The new 
program sets a national milo support 
level of $1.93, compared with $1.52 
last year. That is an increase of 41 
cents and by the rule would mean a 
drop of almost $1.50 cwt. in feeder 
cattle. 

Some of this is theory, of course. 
If Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
depresses the open market to force 
farmers into the program, feeders who 
buy on that open market will get their 
grain as cheaply as ever. This all re- 
mains to be seen. 

A typical late-March cattle market 
report from San Angelo: Choice 
slaughter calves and yearlings, $22 
to $25 cwt.; medium, $19 to $22; 
common, $16 to $19; fat slaughter 
cows, $15 to $17; canners and cut- 
ters $13 to $15; slaughter bulls, $16 
to $19; stocker steer calves, $24 to 
$32; stocker heifer calves, $22 to 
$26; stocker steer yearlings, $20 to 
$25; stocker heifer yearlings, $20 to 
$23; cows and calves, $150 to $200 
per pair. 

»* 

Market prices were gloomy for 
sheepmen in March. Brightest spot 
in it probably was an active demand 
for new-crop spring feeder lambs. 
And at 15 to 16 cents a pound, even 
they weren't setting the world on fire. 

Spring milk lambs were in short 
supply because of the long, cold win- 
ter and the fact that most ewes hadn't 
given quite so much milk as usual. 
Even this short supply didn’t seem to 
help the price a great deal. Packers 
just weren't too interested. 

First West Texas milk lamb ship- 
ment of any consequence was about 
1,200 head out of Eden, bought by 
Rath Packing Company of Waterloo, 
lowa, for the Eastern trade. It took 17 
producers to put together that string 


of lambs to sell at 1842 cents a pound, 
average weight about 80 pounds. 

A year ago the same lambs were 
selling at 23 cents a pound. After this 
shipment went out, the price, if any- 
thing, seemed to weaken a little. 

Why the lower price? One theory 
was that packers still had lots of old- 
crop lambs on hand and weren't in a 
hurry to push genuine spring lambs. 
Once the milkers start going to mar- 
ket, retail outlets quickly begin dis- 
criminating against old-croppers. 

Another thing was the pelt credit. 
A Rath buyer said the Eden milk 
lambs would draw a pelt credit of only 
75 cents a head. A year ago similar 
lambs drew $2 credit. A shipment of 
foreign pelts has shattered the pelt 
market. 

Too, there’s the long-range trend 
of a younger generation away from 
lamb. R. E. Davis of Waterloo, Rath 
buyer, said “Lamb for Easter” used 
to be taken for granted. Now it be- 
comes more of an effort every year 
to keep lamb in the running against 
competing meats. It takes strong ad- 
vertising, colorful posters and special 
wrappings in the retail outlets. 

A couple of months ago many peo- 
ple were predicting that West Texas 
would have the biggest milk lamb run 
it ever produced. Now it appears that 
won't be the case. Many stockmen 
bred for early lambs in hopes of get- 
ting more milkers but ran into a 
rougher winter than anticipated. The 
early lambs haven't done as well as 
hoped. However, some buyers see a 
good chance for many milk-fat lambs 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CLASSIFIED 


TRAVEL 
Airline, Steamship and Rail 
All-Expense Reservations 
Travel information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE - BALDRIDGE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


523 West Beauregard 
Telephones — 5142 & 26871 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


| WESTERN 
| SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 Avenue B Phone 26881 
San Angelo, Texas 


| HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
| & AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Tel. 9836 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
OIL LEASES 


Is your land available ‘for oil and gas lease? 
so, contact 
ED MEADOR 
Oil Leases and Royalties 
Box 368 Eldorado, Texas 
Phone 2-316] 
| Buying only for major companies throughout 
West Texas. Quote Bonus, Rental, Term of 
Lease desired, and Land Description in your 
first letter. 


FARM ‘AND RANCH SUPPLIES 
| FENCE AND BARB WIRE 
150—20 rod rolls 1035-12-14 fence, $9.95 
|80 — 20 rod rolls 939-12-14 fence, $9.95 
| 80 — 20 rod rolls 939-12-12'4 fence, $14.95 
| 2,000 spools 2 pt. 1214 ga. heavy barb 
| wire $6.95 
| All types Fence, Post, Gates, rans. etc. 
| CATTLE CHUTES — $160 
| Write or call for complete price 1” and 
Literature. 

LAWSON BROTHERS, INC. 
| Box 216, Midlothian, Texas—Phone GR 5-3816 
Dallas Phone TA 3- 3902 — 


RANCH LANDS 


mation. 


$19.50 to $22.50 an acre. 


Phones: 


P.O. Box 50 


West Texas - New Mexico Ranches 


13 sections near Sierra Blanca, six deeded, balance cheap lease at 
7 cents an acre, all net-proof, 3 wells and windmills, some pipeline, 


modern house — $15.00 for the deeded land. 


Two sections Concho County, fronts Concho River one mile, 500 acres 
cultivation, no improvements to speak of, one-half minerals, $68.50 


acre cash. Can secure good loan. Call at office or write for infor- 


80 sections, including 58 deeded, balance cheap lease, Eastern New 
Mexico, the best in the country that can be bought, ideal location, 
over $100,000.00 improvements. Priced to sell to the first man who 
looks at it who is able to buy. If interested, write for price, plat and 


full particulars. Also three good smaller New Mexico ranches from 


We need listings on West Texas ranches — from two scetions up. 


Have any number of buyers. Write or contact us. 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


REALTORS 
2-6828 — 4414 or 4423 
Real Estate Since 1908 


San Angelo, Texas 


| 

| 
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SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


RANCH LAND - REAL ESTATE - LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES - CATTLE - ETC. 
Classified Advertising Reaching “More of the Right People” - for More Response! 


TRY IT! 


Low Cost — High Results! 
10 cents per word per insertion. 1.00 minimum. 
Set 6 point, publisher's classification. Display 
Classified, $3.00 per inch; minimum, one inch. 


Yearly Contract, $2.50 per issue. years. 


All Classified ads, cash with order. 


SERVICE 


One of the oldest and largest Livestock Maga- 
zines in the Southwest — with the largest bona- 
fide circulation in the industry. Many readers 
have been receiving this magazine for over 35 


Your Ads Get Results! 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


CHESTER H. KENLEY 


Oil and Gas Properties 
301 McBurnett Bldg. 
Phone 4411 P. O. Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


RANCH FOR SALE 
34,000 acres, with irrigated land and irriga- 


tion wells. Well improved. 5 per cent in- 
surance loan. 29 per cent down. 


DAVIS & EDGINGTON 


P. O. Box 630 900 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas — Phone 7711 


RANCH LOANS with no brokerage charge to 
borrower. 

RANCHES — Before you buy or sell a ranch 
it will pay you to contact: 


EARL HUFFMAN 


Real Estate —- Land Loans — Oil Leases 
Phone 23823 3208 Trinity Avenue 
San Angelo, Texas 


17,900 DEEDED, 2,560 free lease. All net fence 
and cross-fence, good; 30 water places, lake, 
2 minerals. Leased for oil. Good sheep and 
goat ranch. Near Marathon. $16.50 per acre. 
Lots of feed, deer and quail. Excellent 
terms or lease purchase agreement. Take 
good property or Central Texas ranch trade. 

14,000 DEEDED, 1,000 State lease. Central 

New Mexico; 8,000 net fence, balance barb 

wire. Several good, shallow wells and mills. 

Excellent grass. Joins town on highway. An 

excellent buy; good terms. 

650 ACRES, Nueces River front, paved road, 

pecan orchard, large rock home, 2 guest 

cabins, | hunting cabin, all spring and creek 
water, sheep fences, good ranch, fishing, 
hunting and swimming. See to appreciate. 

Cow, sheep and goat. $87.50 per acre. Good 

terms. 

14,000 ACRES, some irrigated. Good improve- 
ments, fences, etc. Near Marfa. Nice loan. 
Trade for smaller ranch in Central Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri or elsewhere. 

4,200 ACRES south of San Angelo. Good 
fences, water, House. Some cedar. Price 
$55.00 per acre 

1,840 ACRES northeast of Brownwood. Good 
range. Lots water. Net fences. Price $55.00 
per acre; 29% down, if desired; 5% 

9,500 ACRES, cow ranch northeast of Lubbock. 
Lots of water. Barb fences. Some rough 
country, but all has best of feed. Large 
house, corrals, etc. Price only $27.50 per 
acre. Good terms. 


Many other ranches and farms, motels to trade. 


0. T. HADEN 


Bonded and Licensed Broker 
Residence 521 N. Bishop 
Office, 52 N. Chadbourne Phone 8363 
San Angelo, Texas 


1,000 ACRES on river, also on highway close 
to two good towns. Has new $35,000.00 Aus- 
tin stone home, good river bottom land, 600 
pecan trees. Price is right—$160.00 per 
acre. $30,000.00 cash, balance terms 

ONE OF the best combniation ranches that | 
know of. Extra good grass, 2,500 acres, 60 
in farm, modern 7-room ranch house, large 
barn, plenty of sheds, river front, all-weather 
road, school and mail box by door, 2-bed- 
room hunters’ cabin, deer and turkey. $50.00 
per acre with all minerals. 


B. C. COLVIN 
3805 Alamo Telephone 9765 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Want to Lease Combination 
Ranch 


with Carrying Capacity of 100 cows and about 
300 goats. Might buy some livestock 


C. L. COVERT 


Route 6, Box 692 Houston, Texas 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
Realtor 


Selling the Hill Country of Texas 


3,000-ACRE finest sheep, goat, cow ranch. 
No bitterweed. well improved, 7 pastures, 
5 fields, totaling 200 acres, all in small 
grain; excellent fences, lots of deer and 
turkey, one mile beautiful spring-fed stream, 
crystal clear, excellent fishing. On pavement, 
near good school. One-half minerals. Im- 
mediate possession. $65,000.00 loan at 
434% may be assumed. Balance cash, No 
trade. $65.00 per acre. This is the finest 
ranch it has been my privilege to offer. 
Call for appointment to see. 


2,187 ACRES unimproved, rolling black land 
Divide country. Lots of game, finest live- 
oak, some shinnery, three wells, five pastures, 
no bitterweed. Choice location, oil leased, 
terrific carrying capacity. This ranch is com- 
parable to seven sections average country. 
$45,000.00 down, balance good terms. 


840 ACRES Kimble County; excellent Llano 
River-front ranch, two pastures, well fenced, 
one mill and reservoir, no other improve- 
ments, choice location, strong grass, fine 
cow country. $125.00 per acre. 29% down; 
good terms. 


6,000 ACRES in Hill Country, 4 miles beautiful 
spring-fed stream; 3 sets of old improve- 
ments, excellent cow country, on pavement, 
all minerals, lots of game. $75.00 per acre, 
terms 


MANY BEAUTIFUL SMALL RANCHES, 
RIVER FRONTS AND RETIREMENT 
SPOTS. 

Dial Hickman 6-2823 office or 
Hickman 6-2921, Junction, Texas 
Or Write to: 

R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 


BOX 232 634 MAIN STREET 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


HILL COUNTRY RANCHES 


25,000 ACRES: 2300 in cultivation. Terrific ir- 
rigation possibilities from artesian wells on 
most of property. Large cotton and peanut 
allotment. Can be bought at $55 per acre. 
Oil possibilities with some production at the 
present time. 

11,000 ACRES: Rolling hills, mesquite grass, 
live oak and shin oak. Good sheep, goat and 
cattle country. Well watered from wells and 
springs. $55 per acre. 

13,000 ACRES: Good combination ranch, 4 
miles beautiful water. Good ranch improve- 
ments; good hunting lodge. Huge springs 
originating on place. Good deer and turkey 
hunting; best fresh-water fishing in Texas. 
Same family 85 years. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

20,000 ACRES: Cedar practically all cleared. 
Abundance of live oak over entire ranch. 
Mesquite and grama grass country Excellent 
ranch improvements. This ranch will make 
10% return on investment. Priced at $50 

2,185 ACRES: Edwards Divide country. wit 
watered. Well fenced. No better ranch land 
anywhere. Not a bad buy at $76 wer acre. 
Will trade. 


CARL D. MEEK 
719 Water Street 
Kerrville, Texas 
Tel: Clearwater 7-74267, 7-4762, 7-7226 


FOR SALE—1,035 acres, 250 in farming, 150 
in irrigation. Springs and running water, lots 
of Bermuda grass, pecan orchard turkey 
house 230x36, 1 refrigerated egg house; 
farrowing house, hold 16 sows: 3 other 
houses 60x40 for pigs; | grain house 40x30 
with 2 built-in feeders. Now running 100 
brood sows, 300 pigs, 300 goats, 300 sheep 
and 100 cows; 3 tenant houses. Forced to 
sell due to ill health. 


J. V. WOOTAN 
Phone 74-W; Night 68 
Llano, Texas 


Box 907 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
BILL THACH, Southern Colorado Land and 
Livestock Co., Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado. 


SUFFOLK 


SUFFOLKS 
Purebred Rams, big and ready for service. Top 
quality of Laidlaw bloodlines. 
Call or See: 


BERNARD PETTY 
Robert Lee, Texas 
Phone 4534691 


Box 469 


WOLF CREEK SUFFOLKS 
FOR SALE—100 yearling rams and ewes of the 
best bloodlines, with real quality and size. 
Some sired by our 400-Ib. Burton Ram. 
Visitors welcome. 


WOLF CREEK SHEEP RANCH 


Crescent, Oklahoma Phone WO 9-2471 


PASTURE GRASS SEED! 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK IN SOUTH TEXAS 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
P. O. Box 527 CA 6-5665 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


GRASS SEED 


Blue and Sideoats Grama, Buffalo, 
Blue Panic, Sorghum Almum. 
Complete line of Quality Seed, 

Feed, Farm and Ranch Supplies. 


STOKES FEED & SEED 


424 S. Oakes Phone 3656 
San Angelo 


GRASS SEED at 


Rancher-Farmer Prices 


GORDO - MEDIO 
SIDEOATS - PRETORIA 90 


FOSTER-RAMBIE GRASSEED PRODUCERS 
DAVE FOSTER JOHN E. RAMBIE 
Box 14246 326 N. Second St. 
San Antonio, Tex. Uvalde, Texas 
Phone WA 2-5877 Phone BR 8-4269 


PLANTING SEED — Write for delivered price 
list, Especially Grasses and Clovers. EMPIRE 
SEED CO., Temple, Texas. 


SUFFOLK RAMS 
AND EWES 


OFFERING for sale now, 30 head of yearling 
purebred Suffolk ewes (not registered). 
All have been exposed to ram, some lamb- 
ing now. 


ALSO, 20 head yearling Suffolk rams (not 
registered). All sired by Sugar Loaf ram 
(weight 300 Ibs.). These rams are well 
grown and ready for service any time. 


HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


FOR SALE — 100 registered Suffolk ewes of 
nationally famous bloodlines. Yearlings and 
ewes with lambs. Sell any number. 


VICTOR MARSCHALL 


HARPER, TEXAS 


SHEEP 


Corriedales and Rambouillets 
FOR SALE—Corriedale and Rambouillet polled 
yearling and two-year-old rams. Best of 
breeding and reasonably priced; fine, long- 
staple wool, heavy boned and large in 
growth. 
ALSO 250 yearling ewes. 


WM. (BILL) VOLKMANN 


MENARD, TEXAS 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED HEREFORD 
BULLS FOR SALE 


GEORGE WALLACE 


SONORA, TEXAS 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK HAULING, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


TWO INDIAN war arrowheads, flint scalping 
knife, $2.00. Catalog FREE. ARROWHEAD, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, George Johanson, President, Eden, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary - Treasurer, 
Agryle, Texas. 


HAMPSHIRE 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, truck lots, 6-12 months 
old: $65.00-$100.00. Also bred and springer 
heifers. All from $300.00-$400.00 cows. 


SHAWNEE DAIRY CATTLE CO. 


3934-A BUENA VISTA 
DALLAS 4, TEXAS 


FOR SALE 


BELGIAN FILLIES, Registered Mammoth Jacks, 

Mule teams, Pack Mules. Can Deliver. 
WILLIS GRUMBEIN, Jetmore Star Route, 
Dodge City, Kansas. 


ALFALFA HAY DELIVERED 
Anywhere in Texas 


NEW HOLLAND & J. |. CASE 
Equipment 
SAN ANGELO 
TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 


801 E. 19th ST. PHONE 4614 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 
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For Apri, 1961 
ANGORA GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 


25 2-year-old Angora billies. These are heavy 
boned, heavy arers, quality goats. 


ALSO 250 veariite and two-year-old muttons. 
ALSO 150 mixed age nannies with kids at side. 


WM. (BILL) VOLKMANN 
MENARD, TEXAS 


DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


Feather Pillows 


Cleaned like new and re-ticked. Quick 
Service for all customers. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIO AND TV 


PIONEER RADIO 
& TV SERVICE 
“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
—Electronics Since 1922— 


FORMERLY SAM PRICE RADIO & TV SERVICE 
AND STILL UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 


1102 North Chadbourne Phone 21720 
San Angelo, Texas 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT— WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 

MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 4435 


WALLPAPER 


Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at San Angelo 
ART SUPPLIES WALL PAPER 


FREE ESTIMATE GLADLY GIVEN 


HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF PAINT 
— FOR YOUR RANCH 
HOME. 


N THE VIL 


me ANGELO, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


JIM BEAN’S 
STUDIO 


Your Photographer Too 


2302 W. Beauregard Ph. 4412 


San Angelo, Texas 


OPTOMETRIST 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPP! 


UPPIES 
FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 

Work 
Sheep and Goats 
CLINTON HARLOW LLANO, 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


BORDER COLLIES 
Internationally recognized and 
imported bloodlines. 

Pups and Trained Dogs for sale. 


WELDON HARRELL 


Star Route San Saba, Texas 


Registered Border 
Collie Puppies and 
Trained Dogs for sale. 
All from imported 
stock 


BILL 
WILLIAMS 


EDDYVILLE, KENTUCKY 


REGISTERED BORDER 

COLLIES FOR SALE 

Pups —— Trained Dogs 
HAROLD LIVELY 


Route 5 Menard, Texas 


PHILLIPS OPTOMETRISTS 
+ EYES EXAMINED 
+ GLASSES FITTED 
+ CONTACT LENSES 
+ REPAIRS 


PH. 5522 


28-A W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO 


BLANKETS 
SEND us wool, mohair or purchase 
direct from Mill; beautiful, warm 
blankets. We have a very special 


offer on Mohair. Information free. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 


422 MAIN ELDORADO, TEXAS 


GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 
MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 

DON ESTES 
Auctioneer & Live Stock Broker 


Route 3 
Desdemona, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
Lobby St. Angelus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 


Livestock Buyers 
and Dealers 


Widely known, capable, and reliable buyers and dealers 
handling sheep, goats, cattle and other livestock are listed 
below. We heartily recommend them to our 12,000 readers. 


MARTIN HARVICK 
Box 72 
Ozona, Texas 


LACY NOBLE COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: Town House Hotel 
Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


WITTENBURG SHEEP CO. 
L. W. & Odus Wittenburg 
P. O. Box 864 
Phone PR 5-5632 
Del Rio, Texas 
OMER C. WRIGHT 
Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525, Res. 2228. 
Junction, Texas 


REGISTERED BORDER 
COLLIE PUPPIES 


From Top Bred Imported and American Work- 
ing Dogs. Guaranteed. $35.00 and $50.00. 


BILL WHITE 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


At Stud 
Champion Roy No. 11869 


Roy, imported from Scotland, is a top 
working dog, both in pasture and 
around the pens. He is also a top 
working dog in International field 
trial competition. His pups have 
that bred in ability to work sheep 
and goats that makes them easy to 
train. 


Breed to a proven sire. 


Stud fee on Roy to approved females, 
$50.00. 


Pups out of Roy at weaning time, 
$50.00. Also started and trained 
dogs for sale. 


PRESTON ROBINSON 
Telephone 8-5460 
San Saba, Texas 


Star Route 


HAVE YOUR CAR SERVICED 
WHILE YOU SHOP 
DOWNTOWN 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
THE CACTUS HOTEL 


MOOREHEAD & SON’S 
Downtown Mobil Service 
101 E. Beauregard Phone 26616 
Also 1425 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


ANGEL 
VICES SINCE 1931 


Wheel Alignment Experts 
R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 


MEIER MOTORS. INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL - BOOHER 


RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phones: 5033 & 5153 Corner Concho & Oakes 
Angelo, Texas 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 


AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 
AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 


AWNINGS 


ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 
R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 


(Classified Continued 
on page 54) 
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CLASSIFIED 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 80! East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


“A HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIAS” 
By Philip S. Rush 
New, 377 page, cloth cover, history covering 
the main events in Northern California, 
Southern California, and Baja California 
(Mexico) from Cortez to Sputnik. 
A valuable reference book. $6 per volume. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER 
P. 


. Drawer No. 31 
San Diego 12, California 


Profits with 
_ Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


More and more hog growers ore de- 
Hampstires extro 

fi consumer 

v Cheaper Gains olir value of carcoss. Hampshires 


Vv MORE Meat ne package © maximum of 


up in of 
icocy, motherly instinct, ropid growth, 


economy of goin, foraging ability, end well mus 

corcass insuring efficient, 
ond satisfying pork production Count the H 

shire belts on the forms across the cornbelt fer 

proof of former-preterence. Hompshires consist- 

ently weigh better, grade better and cut better 


SPECIAL 
Send $2.00 for one 
yeor subscription to 


thon estimated. You can buy Hampshire strains 
that ore Certified @s superior, productive meat | breed 
tows Write for literature ebout this leading breed | zine. Keep inform. 

its Certified Meat Hog Program ed on meat hog 


production, selec: 
tien, and improve- 
ment 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1111 MAIN $T., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America -- ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- | 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are | 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself by growing these top show | 
winners—since 1900 the International grand | 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated | 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster | 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- | 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as | 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm | 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct | 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.50 | 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and | 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, | 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

| 


PROFIT AND HEALTH — Raise | 
dairy goats. Learn how. Monthly | 
magazine $2.00 yearly; sample and | 
information 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia J3, Missouri 


GLEAN!NGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- | 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one 
year $2.00, 


two years $3.50, three years 


$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE | 
| 


CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED® 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGATINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
SALESMAN Witt] 410 WEATHERFORD 


|FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE STOCK shows are over for this 
season, and the members of the Texas 
Delaine Association wish to congratu- 
late each of the breeders who partici- 
pated in each show, for you have made 
this a most memorable year by pre- 
senting some of the finest sheep that 
it has been our privilege to see at any 
previous shows, and we sincerely hope 
that you are planning to do this again 
for the ensuing year. 

Hamilton Choat, Olney, and J. P. 
Heath, Argyle, judged the adult and 
junior shows in Houston this year, and 
they did a very fine job. 

Charles Parker, Texas A. & M. 
Sheep Department, was the judge for 
the adult and junior show in San An- 
gelo. Charles and his father, J. Willis 
Parker, Winterset, Ohio, are breeders 
of Delaines and are members of the 
Black-Top Merino Association. Since 
Charles has been in A. & M. he has 
had the opportunity to visit several of 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 7113 


Farm and Ranch Supplies 


Corrugated Galvanized 
Sheet Iron — All Lengths 

Heavy 29-Gauge, 

Per Square 
5V-Crimp Galvanized 
Sheet Iron — All Lengths 

Heavy 29-Gauge, 

Per Square 10. 
Continental Wolf-Proof 
Sheep Fence 

1035 — 12-14% Gauge 


Per Mile $186. 85 
1443 — 12- 1414 Gauge 


Per Mile $257.60 
Continental Barbed Wire 
13% Gauge, 80 Rod Spool 
Only 
122 Gauge, 2 Pt. Perfect 
80 Rod Spool — 
Per Roll 
Twisted Cable 
1242 Gauge Perfect, 
80 Rod Spool, Only 
Galvanized Smooth Wire 
9 Gauge, Per 100-Lb. 


$9.85 


$8.65 
$9.45 


$8.50 


Roll $13.90 
16 Gauge, Per 100-Lb. 
Roll $14.95 


Fence Lumber 
1x6 Rough, Per Linear Ft. 6c 
1x4 Rough, Per Linear Ft... 4e 
Continental Steel Gates 


12 Feet Long ........... $24.45 
14 Feet Long . $28.45 
16 Feet Long .. 

Stock Tanks 
2x2x4 Feet, Only $19.25 


4x2 Feet, Only ... $25.4 
5x1 Feet Sheep Tanks, $25.45 
Only . $28.55 
Complete stock at all Bowman Yards 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene Artesia, Roswell 


in Texas in New Mexico 


the Texas breeders, and he finds simi- 
lar qualities in them, but much of the 
difference is due to the climatic con- 
ditions. 

The show in San Angelo was the 
largest the Delaine breeders have ever 
had there in both shows. This is al- 
ways a most difficult task for the 
judge, and these shows proved no ex- 
ception. As in some of the previous 
shows, the quality of the sheep excel- 
led the number of places in the 
classes. Charles did a very thorough 
job judging, and the show followed 
true to previous ones, in that the win- 
nings were well divided. Donald Brad- 
ford had the champion ewe, with 
Chris Berger the reserve. G. A. Glimp 
had the champion ram, and A. C. 
Lindeman the reserve of the open 
show. 

The junior show was dominated by 
the winnings of both champions and 
reserve ewe by Chris Berger. Richard 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Powell had the reserve ram. Chris was 
the premier junior exhibitor of the 
show, with Richard Powell the run- 
ner-up. Chris won the trophy given 
by our association, and this makes him 
a first on the list of junior exhibitors 
to hold all the trophies given by the 
association. 

The members of this association 
have had numerous hindrances to pre- 
vent them from having the annual 
directors’ meeting. The chief purpose 
of this meeting is to select the time 
and place for the annual meeting, 
show, and sale. Part of this informa- 
tion had to be obtained by mail or 
personal contact this year. The Me- 
nard Chamber of Commerce instruct- 
ed their president, Milton Williams, 
to extend an invitation to be their 
guests this year. This has been ac- 
cepted, and the dates of May 23-24 
were designated for the event. 

President Watters, Mr. Williams, 
and Bob Weddle, editor of The Me- 
nard News, met with your secretary 
to work out some details and get our 
publicity started. The following com- 
mittees were selected: Advertising: 
Harold Bragg, George Johanson, and 
Mr. Weddle. Sale Committee: R. R. 


New Feature for Coming 
Stocker Goat Sale 


A NEW feature of the Ranchers Com- 
mission Company’s stocker Angora 
goat sale, April 26 in Junction, will 
be the awarding of cash premiums for 
the three best load lots entered in the 
sale. First place award will be $75; 
second place, $50; and third place, 
$25. The competition is for com- 
mercial stocker goats only. This fea- 
ture has never been used in a com- 
mercial goat sale before and is cre- 
ating a great deal of interest among 
commercial breeders. 

There must be at least 75 head in 
each load entered; however, more than 
75 may be entered if the owner 
wishes. Does and bucks are eligible, 
but must be either one, two or three 
years old. Only two loads may be en- 
tered by any one owner or firm. All 
goats entered for this competition 
must be offered for sale through the 
sale ring. Rules for the show have no 
bearing on goats entered in the sale. 
The sale is open to anyone wishing 
to consign any number of goats, from 
one head up, of either sex and of any 
age. 

Judges for the show will be Carlton 
Godbold of Leakey, prominent regis- 
tered goat breeder and president of 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion; Robert Love of Mountain Home, 
also a registered goat breeder and also 
noted for the top quality commercial 
goats he raises; and Roy Bratton of 
Mason, who is one of the nation’s 
leading order buyers and dealer in 
good goats. The judging will start at 
9:30 A.M. and the sale at 12:30 
P. M. 

Lem Jones of Junction, who will 
manage and auction the sale, said in 
regard to this new feature, “Many of 
our commercial breeders use bucks of 
stud quality on their commercial does, 
and are doing a fine job of increas- 
ing the quality and weight of hair on 


the goats in their flocks. It is my feel- 
ing that many of these breeders have 
not received the recognition they 
should for a job well done, and I 
thought by awarding these premiums, 
we could bring to the attention of the 
general public the good job they are 
doing. My only regret is that our 
awards are not larger and cover more 
classes. However, maybe that will 
come later. We feel we are very 
fortunate in getting the caliber men 
we have for judges, and know they 
will do an excellent job in the judg- 
ing of the goats.” 


Cattle Situation 


(Continued from page 51) 


among those born a little later in the 
season. They got off to a better start 
and were beginning to catch up with 
their older brothers. 

Old-crop lambs are still a big ques- 
tion mark. Although they went on pas- 
ture last fall with excellent prospects, 
the unusually hard winter kept them 
from putting on the flesh that was 
expected. They grew all right, but they 
weren't fattening. With many people 
predicting 10-cent old-crop lambs, 
even those bought at 13 cents last 
fall don’t look like very promising 
property now. 


A typical late-March sheep market 
report from San Angelo: Old ewes, $6 
to $8 cwt.; old bucks, $6 to $8.50; 
wool feeder lamb, $13 to $15; clip- 
ped lambs, $13 to $14.50; spring 
lambs, $15 to $18; buck lambs, $9 
to $12; aged muttons, $6 to $9; 
yearling muttons, $10 to $12; ewes 
and lambs, $10 to $18 per pair. 
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For Aprit, 1961 


Walston, Edgar Bradford, Ray Jacoby, 
W. F. Berger, Allen Turner, and 
Francis Kott. Nominating Commit- 
tee: George Johanson, Joe LeMay, 
and Francis Kott. 

Each member will be sent a card 
inviting you to attend the show, meet- 
ing, and sale. Too, we urge each of 
you to participate by bringing your 
top quality rams, ewes, and lambs for 
this show and sale. The rules will re- 
main as of last year, and they are as 
follows: 

1. All entries should be sent to 
Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary, Burnet, 
Texas, by April 20. These should be 
accompanied by the fee, which is 
$1.00 per head on ewes and lambs, 
and $5.00 per head on older rams. 
This fee will be retained until rams 
are checked in at the show. If the 
rams that are entered arrive, $4.00 
per head will be refunded. 

2. There is a limit of three ram 
lambs per breeder. The number of 
other entries is left up to the sale 
committee. 

3. This is not a P. O. Sale, and 
all advertising should carry this in- 
formation. 

4. The teeth shall remain as in the 
past, and the sale sheet will carry this 
information. 

5. All sheep must be free from all 
communicable diseases. 

6. Trophies will be presented to 
the Champion Ewe and Ram. 

7. The sale committee will select 
the judge, auctioneer, ribbons, and 
trophies. 

8. All animals must be in the 
Murchison Memorial Barn by 10:00 
A.M. on May 23. The sifting begins 


promptly at 10:00, with the judging 
at 1:00 P.M. 

9. The sifting committee will be 
selected by the members of the sale 
committee with the assistance of the 
president. 

10. Any animal showing a major 
defect will be barred from the show 
and sale. All breeders should bring 
only top quality animals. 

11. Ribbons will be awarded the 
first ten places of each class. 

12. The judge’s decision in all 
classes shall be final. 

The Menard Chamber of Com- 
merce is devoting its time and efforts, 
combined with the many facilities of 
the Murchison Memorial Barn, to 
make this show and sale a success. 
They plan to have a barbecue on the 
day of the sale, May 24, for the mem- 
bers of the association and all those 
who are planning to come for the 
purpose of seeing and purchasing the 
best Delaines our members will offer 
for sale this year. If you are in need 
of good ewes, ewe and ram lambs, or 
top quality stud rams, plan your itin- 
erary to include this event. Members, 
let’s cooperate with them in every way 
that is possible to make this our best 
show and sale. Remember this one 
thing, if you are a positive thinker 
and doer, then you can help yourself 
and your association by meeting this 
opportunity with a challenge to make 
it succeed. No one ever made a suc- 
cess, regardless of vocation in life, by 
beginning with a negative attitude. 
Are you willing to try? Cards will be 
mailed to each breeder with the spe- 
cific purpose of securing your help 
and entries. 


ATTENTION: SHEEP and GOAT RAISERS 
HERE IS A REMARKABLE NEW PRODUCT 


FOR RELIEF OF COMMON 


ANIMAL SCOURS REMEDY 


FOR LIVESTOCK AND PETS 


SAVES YOU TIME . . . Recommended dosage given twice 


“ANIMAL” SPELLED BACKWARDS 
daily, usually is sufficient. 


EASY TO ADMINISTER . . . LAMINA, a liquid, may be given 
orally undiluted or mixed with a small amount of food. 


ACTS PROMPTLY . . . In many cases, one day of treatment 
is enough to help control common scours. 


LOW COST . . . The dosage required for effective treatment 
is comparatively small. 


NO HARMFUL SIDE EFFECTS . . . LAMINA may be used with 
confidence in treating your finest animal. 
NOT DAMAGED BY FREEZING . . . LAMINA has been subjected 


to temperatures as low as 15 degrees below zero without 
damage. 


GUARANTEED .... Try it at our risk. If its effectiveness is not completely satisfactory 
to you, return any unused part of it in the original container and your full purchase 
price, including postage, will be refunded. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST ANIMAL HEALTH AID SUPPLIER! 


COMPOUNDED BY THE MERRICK MEDICINE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF PERCY MEDICINE  sINcE 1900 


P. O. BOX 1489 WACO, TEXAS 


The New Process 


RENCH 


For 


Cattle - Sheep - Goats 


A small dose controls, animals recover faster 
from parasite infestation. Helps animals 


build resistance to diseases. 


Does Not Stain Wool and Mohair 


Sold By Your Local Dealer 


Manufactured 
By The 


OCUROL-VET CO. 


SABINAL, TEXAS 
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To Kill Worms To Keep Stock Clean 
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Phenothiazine 
Salt 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAMTEXFEEDAND MINERALCE. 
SAM ANGELO, TEXAS 


FOR MAXIMUM 


The Full 
Improved Again — Recommended 
Better Than Ever 10% Phenothiazine 


More for Your Money from 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Co., Inc. 


Office: 1001 Pulliam Street Warehouse: 1015-1021 Pulliam St. 


Phone 7600 or 9697 P. O. Box 1333 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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